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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

A&irs  of  the  Grecian  Setdements  in  Sicily  and 
Italy,  from  the  Restoration  of  the  younger 
DioNYSius  to  the  Death  of  Timoleon. 


SECTION  I. 


Expcdiii^fi  of  the  CartkaginiofM  tit/«  Sieily  under  HmuM,  Oneimi 
Ciiiu  in  SieHtf  under  the  Oavemmeni  o/HngU  Chitfs,  Death  of  the 
Widovf  of  Dion  and  of  the  elder  Dumyoiut,  Applieation  for  bUet^ 
ftrenet  of  Corinth  in  the  Affaire  of  Sicily.  Circumetancee  of  Corinth, 
Tisnoleon  appointed  to  manage  the  Corinthian  Intereel  in  Sicily. 

JboRTUNATELY  foF  the  Grecian  interest  in  Sicily, 
the  Carthaginian  government,  whether  prevented 
by  domestic  troubles,  or  ingaged  by  greater  views 
elsewhere,  made  no  use  of  the  opportunities  which 
the  weakness  necessarily  incident  to  an  adminis- 
tration of  a  man  of  the  chai^acter  of  the  younger 
Dionysius,  and  the  distractions  which  followed  the 
expedition  of  Dion,  for  prosecuting  by  ai'ms  any 
views  of  ambition  there.     Its  policy, '  meanwhile, 
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CHAP,    or  at  least  the  conduct  of  its  officers,  was  liberal  and 
^.^^v^  able.     The  attachment  even  of  the  Grecian  towns 
I>i»d.i.i6.  i,^  jjj^  western  parts  was  conciliated  ;   and  it  ap- 
pears,  from  Diodorus,  that  those    towns    shared 
litde  in  the  ruin,  which  Plutarch  has  represented  as 
Piut.  Tit.    so  universally  sweeping  over  the  iland.      Since  the 
inS?  *      decay  of  the   great  naval  force   which  the   first 
Dionysius  raised^  die  Carthaginians  had  held  com- 
plete command  of  the  sea  ;  and  this,  in  the  divided 
state  of  the  Greeks,  produced  by  Dion's  expedition, 
would  be  perhaps  more  advantageous  to  a  commer- 
cial people  than  any  extension  of  territorial  com- 
mand.    The  first  warlike  measures  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian government  were  professed,  and  apparetui/ 
intended,   not  against  the  Greeks,  but  meerly  to 
repress  the  rapine  of  the  Campanians,  who  had, 
with  such  faithless  violence,  settled  themselves  in 
Entella  and,  in  their  settlement,  retained,  to  the 
annoyance  of  their  peaceful  neighbors,  their  habit 
of  war,  and  appetite  for  plunder. 

Among  the  Grecian  cities  unconnected  with 
Carthage,  there  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been 
regularity  of  government,  and  security  for  indivi- 
duals, only  where  some  one  powerful  man  could 
hold  soverein  sway.  With  his  own  party  that 
powerful  man  had  the  title  of  governor,  prince,  or 
potentate"  :  by  an  opposite  party  he  would  of 
course  be  called  tyrant.  His  power  indeed  could 
be  little  defined  by  law  ;  he  must  necessarily  act 
according  to  emergencies ;  and  the  character  of 
his  administration  would  be  decided  by  his  own 
character,  and  his  sense  of  his  own  interest.  His 
situation  altogether  nearly  resembled  that  of  the 
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finidal  baioDs  of  the  twelfth  and  thiiteenth  cen-     sect* 
turics.  v,^i-^ 

Of  those  who  thus  held  soyerein  sway  in  the 
Sicilian  Greek  cities,  Dionysius  perhaps  was  the 
most  powerful  :  for  tho  Syracuse  was  lamentably 
fallen,  and  in  Syracuse  itself  his  authority,  tho  little 
regularly  limited,  was  ill-settled,  yet  his  interest  in 
Italy  gave  him  weight.  Next,  and  perhaps  for 
power  within  Sicily  hardly  second,  were  Icetes  of 
Leontini,  and  Andromachus  of  Tauromenium. 
Andromachus  stood  as  head  of  that  party,  through- 
out the  Sicilian  and  Italian  cities,  which  had  always 
been  adverse  to  the  family  of  Dionysius ;  and  by 
his  success  at  Tauromenium  he  had  acquired  the 
consideration  of  restorer,  or,  in  the  antient  phrase, 
second  founder  of  the  interest  of  that  party  in 
Sicily.  I 

Icetes  had  been  a  confidential  friend  of  Dion, 
on  whose  death,  accompanied  by  the  mercenary 
force   which   had   served  under  him,   and    those 
citizens  who  desired  to  avoid  the  new  power  in 
Syracuse,  he  had  withdrawn  to  Leontini.      That  PJ«t.  nu 
place  had  always  been,  more  than  any  other  in  p!m. 
Sicily,  well  disposed  to  Dion.      Thither  therefore 
his  widow^  and  his  sister,  widow   of   the    elder 
Dionysius,  had  retired  from  the   government  of 
Callippus.    At  first  they  were  treated  with  apparent 
tenderness  and  respect ;  but,  after  no  long  time,  ibi<LikTit 
they  were  imbarked  for  Peloponnesus,  under  pre-  p.*^* 
tence  of  placing  them  in  better  security,  and,  under 
orders,  it  is  said,  from  Icetes,  murdered  in  the 
passage.     It  is  among  infelicities  likely  to  attend 
haughty  and  morose  tempers,  like  Dion's,  to  fail 
in  the   choice  of  friends.     But  tho   this  tale  of 
horror    comes   from   Plutarch,  the   panegyrist  of 
Dion,  it  seems  liable  to  some  reasonable  doubt 
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CHAP.  The  manner  of  the  murder  the  bioffrapher  men* 
„,^^!^  tions  to  have  been  variously  reported.  If  then 
Icetes  directed  it,  he  did  not  intend  it  should  .be 
known  that  he  directed  it  ;^  and  how  it  came  to  be 
known  we  are  not  informed.  What  temptation 
even  would  lead  Icetes  to  the  crime  does  not 
appear.  That  the  unfortunate  women  perished 
in  the  passage,  M*as  probi^ly  of  public  notoriety. 
If  they  perished  by  accident,  party  calumny  may 
have  gathered  opportunity  from  it  fo  asperse  Icetes. 
But  they  may  have  been  destroyed  by  the  pirates 
who  infested  those  seas  ;  or,  in  the  opportunity 
among  the  Greek  republics  for  the  worst  criminals 
to  escape,  the  crew,  to  whose  charge  they  were 
committed,  may  have  been  tempted  tp  murder 
them  for  the  smaH  riches  they  might  carry.  In 
the  want  of  means  to  ascertain  the  fact,  iif  sticfa 
tales  of  secret  crimes  want  both  authentication  and 
probability,  they  can  rarely  deserve  regard  in  his- 
tory ;  and  accordingly  many  such,  even  some  of 
celebrity,  have  been  passed  unnoticed  here. 

But  tho  this  shocking  tale,  related  by  the  phUoso- 

phical  biographer,  the  panegyrist  of  Dion,  is  of 

very    doubtful  appearance,  yet  the   character   of. 

Icetes  seems  not  to  have  been  altogether  credita- 

Piut.  Tit.    ble  to  Dion's  choice  of  him  as  a  friend.     When  the 

ii^ '      return  of  Dionysius  to  Syracuse  made  the  residence 

^■^•^•^^-  of  the  more  violent  of  those  in  opposition  to  him 

unsafe  or  uneasy  tl^re,  the  most  violent  chiefly 

resorted  to  Lcontini.     Men  of  quieter  and  more 

respectable  character  generally,  and  especially  those 

of  higher  rank,  preferred  the  refuge  of  Taurome- 

nium,    under  the   government  of  Andromachus. 

Other  chiefs  held  an  independent,  or  almost  inde« 

pendent  authority  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns. 

Dionysius,    Icetes,    and  Andromachus    stood    as 
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chiefs  of  three  principal  parties,  each  in  a  state  of   sect. 
war^ift  both  the  others,  and  with  such  a  spirit  of  ^.^^-^^ 
animosity  pervading  all,  so  inflamed  and  maintained 
by  opposition  of  interest,  that  composition  between 
them  was  hardly  possible. 

-    In  circumstances  so  distressing  for  all  who  held 
property,  or  desired  settled  life,  among  the  Gre- 
cian possessions    in  Sicily,  the  rumor  of  prepara-  . 
tion   at  Carthage  for  a  new  expedition,  tho  the 
Campanians  of  Entella,  who  had  given  sufficient 
occasion  for  it,  were  alone  its  avowed  object,  ex- 
cited great  and  reasonable  alarm.     Union,  under 
the  lead  of  any  man,  or  any  city  of  Sicily,  appear- 
ing  beyond  hope,   it  was  proposed,   among  the 
refiigees  in  Tauromenium,  to  solicit  the  interference 
of  Corinth,  the  mother-city  of  Syracuse  and  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Dorian  Greeks  of  Sicily,  as 
what  alone  could  be  of  authority  to  bring  the  ad- 
verse spirits  to  the  coalition  necessary    for  the 
safety  of  alL    Precedents  of  such  a  measure  M^ere 
numerous.     It  was  generally,  among  the  Greeks, 
held  repittable,  and  pleasing  to  the  gods,  for  colo- 
ines,  on  important  occasions,  to  desire  a  leader 
from  the  modier*country.    The  Syracusans  them- 
selves, no  longer  ago  than  the  Athenian  war,  had 
admitted  Corinthiahs  to  chief  commands  in  their    ^ 
forces.    From  Tpunnnenium  therefore  communi- 
cation   being    managed    in    Syracuse    and    other 
towns,  numbers  were  found  to  approve  the  pro- 
posal"^. 

^  Both  OiodoriM  end  Plutarch  mentioo  this  measure  as  the 
act  of  the  Syractisans.  They  do  Dot  however  say  it  was,  and 
it  cannot  be  supposed,  a  regalar  act  of  the  Syracusan  people, 
under  the  newly  restored  administration  of  Dtonysins.  But 
every  party,  of  Syracusans,  every  knot  of  Syracusans,  in  and 
out  of  Syracuse,  would   call  themselves,    and  be  called  by 
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cnAP.       But  Corinth  itself  was  at  this  time  distracted  by 
^^^^^  contest  of  factions*     To  resist  aggression  from  Ar- 
gos,  the  government  had  been  driven  to  the  resource, 
Ch.  28.  t.    which  we  have  seen  it  formerly  using,  of  employ- 
Hut.         ing  an  army  of  those  adventurers,  or,  they  might 
perhaps  be  called,  traders,  in  militar)'  business,  com- 
monly distinguished,  after  the  Ladn  phrase,  by  the 
Diod.1.16.  name  of  mercenaries.     Under  the  able  and  spirited 
piutfVit    <^oriduct  of  Timophanes,  of  one  of  the  most  illus- 
Tiaoi.      trious  families  of  Corinth,    success  rather  beyond 
hope  had  attended  the  Corinthian  arms.     His  popu- 
larity, before  extensive,  was  dius  greatly  increased, 
and  with  his  power,  accruing  from  command  of  the 
mercenaries,  gave  him  great  means  for  purposes 
of  ambition*      What  the  real  merit  of    the  con- 
test of  parties  was,  accounts  remaining  not  only  are 
too  defective,  but  too  contradictory,  to  inable  vB 
now  satisfactorily  to  gather.      The  historian's  ex- 
pressions however  imply  that  the  party  through 
which  Timophanes  was  formidable,  was  the  demo- 
cratical.     What  we  learn  with  certainty  is  that  the 
contention  in  Corinth  was  at  this  time,  as  we  have 
seen  it  formerly,  in  the  authentic  account  of  Xeno- 
phon,  violent ;  and  that  the  party  in  which  Timo- 
phanes had  been  bred«  considered  him  as  not  only 
betraying  their  cause,  which  alone  they  would  allow 
to  be  the  cause  of  their  country,  but,  by  the  com- 
bined powers  of  popularity,  and  his  influence  over 
a  standing  army,   aipiing  at  soverein   command, 
or  in  the  Grecian  phrase,  the  tyranny  of  Corinth^. 

their  friends,  the  Syracufians.  It  is,  in  the  sequel,  spedfiecf  by 
Diodoros,  that  the  commanication  with  Corinth  was  condncted 
by  the  refugees  in  Tanromenium. 

•^The  phrases  vovriovrarovg  ^wv  |xs4'  laurou,  &  xarolri)v  Ayopay 
fnpvjfii  ou  «'po(f«'o«o;;fjLSvo(  on  rvpowvig  hi.  Diod.  1.  16.  c.  65.  clearly 
lodicate  a  man  raising  himself  by  popular  favor.     Aristotle,  in 
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Timoleon^  younger  brother  of  Timophanes,  dis-  sect. 
approved  his  conduct  and  purposes.  Failing  in  re-  .^^.Jl^ 
monstrance  and  dissuasion,  and  seeing  the  constitu- 
tional powers,  or  the  powers  of  his  party,  unequal 
to  contest  with  the  extensive  popularity  of  Timo- 
phanes,  he  ingaged  in  conspiracy  against  him.  Whe- 
ther better  means  really  became  desperate,  or  the 
faiQiliarity  of  the  age  with  assassination  so  lessened 
its  horror  that  it  was  adopted  meerly  as  the  reddiest 
and  surest,  assassination  was  resolved  upon.  For 
the  manner  of  the  crime,  as  would  be  likely  for  a 
fact  of  the  kind,  accounts  differ,  agreeing  about  the 
result.  Diodorus  says  that  Timoleon  killed  his 
brother  with  his  own  hand,  publicly,  in  the  agora. 
For  a  different  account  Plutarch  has  quoted  three 
authors,  Timaeus,  Ephorus,  and  Theopompus,  all 
coteraporary  with  the  event.  According  to  them 
Timoleon  introduced  the  assassins  into  his  brother's 
house,  under  pretence  of  desiring  a  frienclly  con- 
ference ;  but,  tho  he  considered  the  murder  as  a 
patriotic  duty,  yet  he  yielded  so  far  to  nature  as  to 
turn  his  back  while  the  deed  was  done.  The  Ro-  ^^"5^10101 
man  biographer,  contrary  to  both  these  accounts,  > 

relates  that  Timoleon  acted  indeed  in  concert  with 
the  assassins,  but  was  not  present  at  the  assassina- 
tion, being  employed  elsewhere  in  preventing  op- 
position to  their  purpose*. 

cursory  meation  of  Timophanes,  attributes  his  acquisition  of 
tlie  tyranny  to  his  command  of  mercenaries.  Aristot  Polit.  1. 
5.  c.  6. 

*  Plutarch,  in  his  usual  way,  has  undertaken  to  describe  the 
dark  scene  in  Timopbanes^s  apartment,  as  if  it  had  been  acted 
before  him.  The  difference  of  writers  about  this  assassina- 
tion, the  circumstances  of  which,  as  it  was  gloried  in  by  the 
perpetrators^  and  their  whole  party,  were  as  likely  to  be  as- 
certained as  those  of  such  deeds  commonly  can  be,  may  add 
to  the  lessons  alreddy  gained  in  the  course  of  the  history,  to 
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CHAP.        Corinth  was  still  in  the  ferment  which  this  atro- 
^i^SJJil;  cious  act  produced,  when  the  Syracusan  deputies 
arrived*.     One  party  was  extolling  Ttmoleon  as  a 
virtuous  tyrannicide,  whose  magnanimous  patriot- 
ism was  above  all  praise  :  the  other  execrated  his 
deed  as  a  parricidal  murder,  for  which  the  laws  of 
-  gods  and  men  demanded  expiation  by  his  just  pu- 
nishment.    The  petition  of  the  Syracusans  aiforded 
opportunity  for  a  compromize,  in  which,  with  a  wis- 
dom and  temper,  oftener  found  perhaps  in  Corinth 
than  in  other  Grecian  cities,  both  parties  agreed. 
Timoleon's  birth  and  rank  were  eminent ;  his  great 
talents  had  been  proved  in  politics  and  in  war  ;  and, 
according  to  one  party,  he  had  shown  himself  pecu- 
liarly fit  for  the  honorable  office  of  delivering  Sicily, 
by  the  very  act  which,  according  to  the  other,  made 
him  unfit  to  live  in  his  own  country.    His  friends  and 
his  enemies  therefore  concurred  in  his  appointment  > 

be  cautioai  of  giving^  credit  to  the   pretence  of  exact  reports 
of  any  of  them. 

^  This  is  the  account  of  Diodorus,  who  seems  always  to 
haye  meant  to  be  accurate,  especially  in  dates.  Plutarch,  on 
the  contrary,  ever  straining  to  make  the  best  story,  unsoli- 
citoQS  about  the  consistency  or  connection  of  history,  reports 
that  Timoleon  had  been  living  twenty  years  in  solitude  and 
repentance  when  he  was  called  upon  to  undertake  the  deli- 
Terance  of  Sicily  from  tyrants.  But  tho  we  find  Diodorus 
often  detected  by  the  learned  and  sagacious  Dodwell  in  con* 
founding  the  chronology  of  a  year  or  two,  yet,  for  these  times, 
whcfn  historians  and  annalists  abounded,  he  would  hardly  err, 
concerning  so  public  a  fact,  so  widely  as  twenty  years.  If  Di- 
odorus however  could  want  support  against  Plutarch,  we  gaia 
for  him  what  is  pretty  satisfactory  from  the  omission  of  all 
mention  of  these  remarkable  matters  by  Xenophon.  Accor- 
ding to  DodwelPs  exposition  of  Xenophon^s  chronology,  it  was 
in  the  twentieth  year  before  the  mission  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks 
to  Corinth,  that  the  Corinthians,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Lacedemonian  government,  made  their  separate  peace  with 
Thebes.  Xenophon^s  history  is  continued  some  years  after, 
and  has  not  a  word  about  Timophanes  or  Timoleon,  or  any 
circumstances  of  Corinthian  affairs  suited  to  their  stoxy. 
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with  the  condition,  according  to  Diodorus,  required 
by  the  latter,  that,  provided  his  conduct  in  Sicily  cor- 
responded with  his  pretensions  to  political  virtue, 
he  should  be  forgiven  the  offence  to  the  laws  of 
the  city  and  to  hiunanity ;  but  otherwise,  if  ever 
he  returned  to  Syracuse,  he  should  suffer  the  just 
punishment  for  parricide.  Plutarch  has  censured 
it  as  a  weakness  in  Timoleon,  the  only  weakness  of 
his  great  mind,  that  he  felt  contrition  for  his  bro- 
ther's murther.  The  Roman  biographer  has  less 
affected  a  philosophy  like  that  of  the  modern 
French;  and  relating  apparendy  nothing  without 
authority  from  elder  writers,  he  says  the  perseve- 
HBg  refusal  of  Timoleon's  mother  to  see  him  after 
^e  fact,  and  her  invective  and  imprecations  against 
him,  of  which  he  was  informed,  made  a  most  se- 
vere impression  on  his  mind.  Thus  he  was  pre- 
pared for  such  a  proposal  as  that  from  the  Sicilians ; 
which  he  seems  to  have  rejoiced  in,  however  offer* 
ing  a  field  only  for  almost  hopeless  adventure  among 
abounding  dangers  and  difficulties,  having  formed 
his  resolution  never  to  return  to  Corinth. 


SECTION  IL 

Expedition  of  THmoUon  to  Sicily,  OppontUm  of  Gruk$  and  Cafthmgi* 
niang  to  the  Interfhrenee  of  Corinth  in  SicUy.  Fint  and  tuond  Ccm- 
pmtM  of  Timoteon,    FbuU  JUtreai  of  Dionytiut. 

The  fulsomeness  of  panegyric,  which  we  find  among    sect. 
the  later  Grecian  writers,   especially   Plutarch,  is       "• 
perhaps  not  less  injurious  to  a  great  character  than 
die  malevolence  of  invective,    which  abounded  a- 
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CUAP.  mong  those  of  the  age  we  are  ingaged  with,  and 
^^J^iJ^  which  Plutarch,  for  the  advantage  apparently  of 
contrast  in  his  pictures,  frequently  adopted.  It  may 
not  be  less  disadvantageous  to  Timoleon's  fame  a- 
mong  sober  inquirers,  that  we  know  him  only  from 
writers  ever  straining  for  eulogy,  than  to  that  of  the 
elder  Dionysius,  that  all  detailed  accounts  of  him 
come  from  his  traducers.  Timoleon's  history  al- 
together bears  the  character  more  of  a  tale  of  a  hero 
of  the  times  of  the  Seven  before  Thebes,  than  of 
the  authentic  narrative  of  the  actions  of  a  cotempo- 
rary  of  Xenophon,  Isocrates,  and  Aristode.  Never- 
theless, involving  a  very  interesting  portion  of  the 
history  of  the  Grecian  republics,  curiosity  cannot 
but  be  awake  to  it ;  and,  in  the  circumstances  of 
Timoleon  and  of  Sicily,  the  real  character  of  ad- 
ventures, sentiments,  and  conduct,  might  have  some 
tinge  of  the  romantic.  On  careful  examination, 
moreover,  we  find  generally  those  principal  matters 
of  fact  which  might  be  of  some  public  notoriety, 
not  unsatisfactorily  unfolded. 

To  the  outfit  of  Timoleon's  adventurous  expedi- 
tion, the  Corinthian  government  would  contribute 
little  or  nothing  beyond  the  credit  of  its  name  ;  and 
what  could  reach  Corinth,  from  Sicilians  friendly  to 
the  cause,  was  probably  very  small.    His  own  credit 
B.C.  343.  would  assist,  and  possibly  his  private  fortune.    But 
Diod^^*6   *^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  which  he  left  the  Grecian  shores,  in- 
c.  66.        eluding  three  triremes  furnished  by  the  Corinthian 
TimoiT'**    colonies  of  Leucadia  and  Corcyra,  with  which  he 
p.  239.      sailed,  professing  the  purpose  of  delivering  the  Si- 
cilian cities  from  tyranny,  and  avenging  the  Grecian 
cause  against  the  Carthaginians,  consisted  of  only 
ten  ships  of  war  and  seven  hundred  soldiers.     In 
failure  of  transport  ships,  he  put  his  landforce  into 
four  of  his  triremes  ;  an  incumbrance  which  disa- 
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bled  them   for  naval  action,  so  that  his  effective    sect. 
fighting  ships  were  only  six*^.  v.^-^^ 

To  infuse  then  into  his  little  armament  an  inspira- 
tion it  viras  likely  to  want,  he  had  recourse  to  that 
superstition  of  which,  we  find,  the  ablest  command- 
ers of  Greece  and  Rome  most  availed  themselves. 
The  priestesses  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  in  Corinth 
gave  him  their  valuable  assistance,  in  a  declaration 
that  those  goddesses  appearing  .  to  them  in  their 
dreams,  had  given  assurance  that  they  would  ac- 
company Timoleon  to  that  great  and  fruitful  iland 
which  was  peculiarly  sacred  to  them.  Timoleon 
hence  took  occasion  to  coni^ecrate  his  best  ship  to 
the  goddesses,  and  call  it  by  their  name.  A  meteor, 
more  brilliant  and  lasdng  than  common,  was  seen 
in  the  sky  during  his  voyage.  He  termed  it  a  lamp, 
held  out  by  the  gods  to  guide  him ;  and  the  stor)' 
afterward  passed,  that  this  celestial  lamp  directed 
his  course  across  the  Ionian  Sea  and  up  the  Taren- 
tine  Gulph,  to  his  proposed  port,  Metapontium. 
Probably  he  desired  to  pass  unseen  from  the  land, 
and  for  this  advantage  must  give  up  that,  so  impor- 
tant for  antient  navigation,  and  especially  for  the 
antient  ships  of  war,  of  seeing  and  being  near  the 
land;  whence  incouragement  from  confidence  in 
divine  protection  might  be  more  wanted  for  his 
people. 

^  Diodoras  alone  has  given  this  detail  of  Timoleon's  nayal 
force.  Plutarch  agrees  with  him  in  stating  it  at  ten  triremes. 
Weaseling  has  supposed  that  Aristotle,  in  his  epistle  to  Alexan- 
der, on  rhetoric,  has  had  Timoleon's  fleet  in  view,  where  he 
says  that  the  Corinthians  sent  nine  triremes  to  Syracuse  against 
the  Carthaginians.  Apparently  the  learned  commentator  has 
not  sufficiently  followed  up  the  historian's  narrative^  or  he 
wonld  have  seen,  I  think,  that  Aristotle  has  rather  referred 
to  the  fleet  stated  hy  him  to  have  heen  afterward  sent  hy  the 
Corinthian  {^vemment,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  for  the 
Immediate  purpose  of  opposing  the  Carthagiiyaas. 
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CHAP«       Intelligence  reaching  Leontini  of  the  negotiation 
J^^^^J^  put  fonvard  from  Tauromenium,  and  of  preparation 
Diod.  1.16.  at  Corinth  for  interfering  with  arms  in  the  affairs  of 
piut.Vit.    Sicily,  Icetes,  who  bad  interest   with   one  party 
'^"°^^*      among  the  Corinthians,  sent  ministers  to  counter- 
work the  measure.      Meanwhile  the  Cartha^ian 
Dioda.16.  army  under  Hanno  had  crossed  from  Africa,  and  be- 
gan operations  with  the  siege  of  Entella.    Conquest, 
such  as   Hannibal   and   Imilcon  formerly   sought, 
seems  not  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  Hanno's  ex- 
pedition ;  yet,  in  securing  the  Cartliaginian  com- 
mand or  influence,  to  extend  them  would  probably 
be  in  his  view.   Icetes  held  friendly  connection  with 
Carthage,   which    we    have  seen  not  uncommon 
Diod.i.16.  among  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  The  interference  of  the 
^^^'       Corinthians  in  Sicily,  highly  obnoxioier  to  Icetes, 
was  likely  to  be  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  Cartlia- 
ginian government.     In  consequence  therefore  of 
concert  between  Icetes  and  Hanno,  a  Carthaginian 
squadron  was  sent  to  watch  the  movements  from 
Peloponnesus.     It  seems  however  not  to  have  been 
Hanno's  purpose  to  provoke  hostilities.    A  single 
trireme,  sent  to  Metapontium,  met  Timoleon  diere. 
The  Carthaginian  remonstrated  against  the  purpose 
of  the  Corinthians  to  interfere  with  an  armed  force 
in  the  affiurs  of  Sicily,  where  they  had  no  posses- 
ions*  Timoleon,  little  regarding  argument,  resolved 
to  use  die  opportunity  yet  left  open,  by  the  modera- 
tion of  the  Carthaginian  commander,  for  reaching  a 
friendly  Sicilian  pent,  and  hastened  to  proceed  on 
his  way.   Nevertheless  an  invitation  from  Rhegium, 
to  assist  in  putting  die  government  of  that  city  into 
the  hands  of  the  party  friendly  to  him,  appeared  of 
c.  68.       too  much  importance  to  be   neglected.     He  went 
thither,  and  the  object  was  gainedj  but  he  had  not 
time  to  sail  again  before  a  Carthaginian  squadron. 
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of  twice  his  force,  entered  the  harbor*  The  con-  sect. 
duct  of  the  Carthaginian  commander  was  that  of  ^^^^^^^, 
one  instructed  to  promote  peace  and  respect  the 
rights  of  otliers.  No  way  using  the  power  in  his 
hands,  he  went  ashore  to  meet  the  Rhegian  people 
in  assembly,  and  argue,  in  their  constitutional  me- 
thod, the  matters  in  question  between  his  own 
government  and  the  various  parties  of  the  Grreeks; 
This  respect,  from  a  Carthaginian  commander,  for 
Grecian  laws  and  customs,  Timoleon  regarded  only 
as  it  afforded  opportunity  to  profit  from  disingenu- 
ous artifice.  As  soon  as  the  debates  had  begun  to 
ingage  all  attention,  nine  of  his  ships  proceeded  to 
sea ;  and  then,  slipping  awajr  himself  unobserved, 
he  followed  in  the  remaining  one.  The  Carthagi- 
nian, indignant  as  soon  as  the  deceit  was  made 
known  to  him,  hastened  in  pursuit ;  but  night  was 
alreddy  advancing,  and  Timoleon  reached  Tauro- 
menium  without  obstruction.  Andromachus,  and 
the  Syracusan  refugees,  the  first  promoters  of  his 
expedition,  greeted  his  arrival. 

It  seems  to  have  been  late  in  the  summer  for  B.C.  343. 
beginning    military    emerprize  ;    but  things  Jiad  Ol-i^^-^- 
been   singubrly  prepared,  by  war  between  those 
against  whom  Timoleon  meant  to  direct  his  arms. 
Icetes  had  besieged  Dionysius  in  Syracuse,    but  Diod.i.  i6. 
making  no  progress,  withdrew.     Dionysius  pursu-  pi^trit. 
ed«      Icetes,   turning,  defeated  him,  entered  the  Timoi. 
city  with  his  flying  troops,  and  became  master  of  all 
except  the  iland.    Against  the  extraordinary  strength 
of  that  fortress  he  would  not  waste  his  exertions, 
but  he  proceeded  to  besiege  Adranuih,  the  colony 
of  the  elder  Dionysius,  now   holding  connection 
with  the  refugees  in  Tauromenium. 

Information  of  these '  circumstances  decided  the 
measures  of  Timoleon.     Marching  to  relieve  the 
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CHAP.  Adranitcs,  he  attacked  Icetes,  with  such  well- 
^[^^!H[^  planned  surprize,  that,  with  very  inferior  force,  he 
put  him  presendy  to  flight.  In  the  instant  of  vic- 
tory then  he  decided  his  next  measure.  Proceed- 
ing immediately  for  Syracuse,  he  marched  with 
such  speed,  it  is  said,  as  to  outstrip  the  flying 
enemy  ;  and  arriving  wholly  unexpected,  he  be- 
came master  of  the  two  quarters  which  he  first 
approached,  Tychc  and  Epipola.  The  strong 
separate  fortifications  of  Neapolis  and  Achradina 
made  farther  attempt  unavailing ;  but  he  retained 
what  he  had  acquired  ;  and  thus  the  unfortunate 
city  was  divided  between  three  powers  at  war  with 
each  other. 

Winter  now  put  'that  stop,  which  was  usual 
among  the  Greeks,  to  farther  military  operations. 
The  season  of  leisure  for  arms  seems  however  to 
have  been  diligently  and  ably  employed  in  nego- 
tiation. The  numerous  garrisons  of  small  for- 
tresses, scattered  over  the  Syracusan  territory, 
began,  in  the  existing  circumstances,  to  despair  of 
the  cause  of  Dionysius,  to  which  they  were  at- 
tached. They  were  vehemently  averse  to  Icetes, 
and  little  inclined  to  Andromachus  ;  but  to  a 
general  from  the  parent-city  Corinth,  unversed  in 
Sicilian  quarrels,  if  he  might  be  able  to  protect 
them,  they  had  no  particular  objection.  Timoleon 
was  reddy  with  fair  promises,  and  most  of  them 
made  terms  with  him. 

This  success  prepared  matters  for  a  greater 
acquisition.  The  chief  of  Catana,  Mamercus, 
bears,  among  antient  writers,  the  title  of  tyrant. 
But  Timoleon,  we  find,  never  disdained  friendly 
connection  with  a  tyrant,  if  it  might  be  useful  ; 
^*^-^- '®-  and  Mamercus,  beside  that  he  was  a  brave  and 
Piut.  rit.    able  soldier^  with  a  well-trained  little  ^rmy  under 

Timol. 
p.  241. 
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his  orders^  was,  in  the  biographer's  phrase,  power-    sect. 
fully  wealthy*^    The  accession  therefore   of  this  ,^J^^^^^ 
chief  to  the  Corinthian  interest  was  altogether  con- 
sidered as  a  highly  fortunate  event*^. 

But  in  the  following  spring,  while  Syracuse  was  B,C.342. 
yet  divided  between  the  three  contending  parties,  ^^-Hf -t- 
Dionysius  holding  the  iland,  Icetes  Achradina  and 
Neapolis,   and  Timoleon  Tychc  and  Epipolae,  a 
Carthaginian  fleet,  under  Hanno,  entered  the  har- 
bor, and  landed  an  army,  stated  at  fifty  thousand  Ariitotcp. 
men.     It  was  expected  that  Hanno  would  have  de  Rhet. 
the  cooperation  of  Icetes,  and  their  united  strength  iJi^.i.ie. 
seemed  far  too  great  for  either  of  their  opponents  to  «-  6». 
withstand.     Energy  indeed,  for  whatever  it  might 
effect,  was  not  wanting  to  the  Corinthian  party  ; 
and  Mamercus,  and  the  Syracusans  of  the  country 
garrisons,  showed  all  zeal  in  their  new  ingagements. 
The  party  in  Corinth,  which  supported  Timoleon, 
had  been  also  prospering,  or  report  of  his  first  suc- 
cesses had  extended  his  interest  there  ;  for  in  the  ArSst.  ut 
existing  crisis  nine  Corinthian  triremes,  filled  with  i^o'd.  ut 
soldiers,  arrived  to  act  under  his  orders.     Still  he  ^^' 
vrzsy  in  extreme  anxiety,  looking  round  for  oppor* 
unities  of  attack  and  means  of  defence,  when  he 
was   relieved  by   the   sudden  and  unaccountable 
retreat  of  the  Carthaginian  armament.     Whether 
news  from  Cartilage,  or  intrigue  ably  managed  by 
Timoleon,  or  dissatisfaction  with  Icetes  (which  fol- 
lowing circumstances  indicate  as  probable)  or  what 
else  may  have  influenced  Hanno,  historians  have 
not  undertaken  to  say.     The  Greeks,  on  all  sides, 
observed    the  departing  fleet  with  astonishment, 

'1  IIoXfffM^g  clv^p,  xou  -xm^vi  ippufiivo^.     Plat  V.  Tim.  p. 
241. 
•«  •AvrfXii'itfav  eucuxmv.     Plut.  v.  Timol.  p.  242. 
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Txxm    *^  Timolcon*s  tfoops,  from  expressions  of  grow- 
v^^v^  ing  despondency,   passed  to  joyful '  scoffing  and 
ridicule. 

This  inexplicable  conduct  of  the  Cacihaginian 
general  produced  advantages  for  Timoleon,  which 
might  not  have  accrued  had  no  Cartliaginian  force 
appeared  at  Syracuse.  The  Messenians,  who  had 
refused  any  intimacy  of  connection  with  Icetes, 
and  nevertheless  had  formed  alliance  with  the 
Carthaginians,  now»  conceiving  themselves  de- 
serted^ listened  to  proposals  from  Timoleon,  and 
joined  that  which  appeared  the  prospering  cause. 
Icetes,  pressed  by  an  enemy  on  each  side,  hope- 
less of  assistance  from  Carthage,  and  fearing  block- 
ade from  the  increased  and  still  growing  strength 
Diodor.  of  Timole<Mi,  abandoned  Syracuse  with  his  adher- 
'  ents,  no  small  portion  of  the  remaining  population 
of  the  city,  and  withdrew  to  Leontini. 

Meanwhile  Dionysius,  no  longer,  as  formerly, 
possessing  a  fleet  commanding  the  sea,  but  shut 
within  his  iland  fortress,  had  been  loosing  interest 
in  Italy,  while,  with  apparently  ill-planned  and 
ill-conducted  effort,  he  was  endevoring  to  serve 
his  friends,  and  recover  his  property  and  influence^ 
in  Sicily*  Ease  and  pleasure,  according  to  all  but 
the  most  evidently  malignant  reports,  far  more  than 
powec  and  pomp,  were  the  objects  of  his  prevailing 
passions.  A  knowlegeof  his  disposition,  as  well  as 
of  his  circumstances,  seems  to  have  been  the  foun- 
dation of  a  negotiation,  into  which  Timoleon  enter- 
ed with  him  in  the  course  of  the  winter  after  the 
Com.Ncp.  departure  of  Icetes.  Corinth  itself  was  proposed 
imo .  y^^  ^j^^  place  of  his  retreat.  The  Corinthian  state 
had  obligations  both  to  his  father  and  to  himself. 
Some  among  the  principal  citizens  were  likely  to 
be  well  affected  toward  him  ;   and  that  city,  whose 
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^v^r  society  had  ingaged  the  preference  of  Xeno- 
phon's  elderhood,  might  still  more,  by  its  gaities, 
invite  the  yet  vigorous  age  of  Dionysius.    In  the  B.C.341. 
ibllowing  spring  the  iland  and  its  citadel  were  p|^^,^j|' 
surrendered  to  Timoleon  ;  two  thousand  mercena-  piiit.*& 
ries  of  its  garrison  ingaged  in  service  under  him  ;  ^trknol' 
and  Dionysiusi  with  his  immediate  friends,  passed 
to  Corinth". 


SECTION  III. 

'DetotoHon  of  Syraeuat,  DifieuUy  of  Timoleon  to  reward  his  conquering 
Tfoopo,  Piro90€^ii»n  to  Cmrthage.  J^ew  Inoation  of  SUiif  6y  the 
Cttrthaginimis,  Muiin$f  in  TVmoleon^i  JBtrmy,  BatUe  of  tke  Crime-' 
9U$,  «Veto  Meaturesof  the  Carthaginianf*  Metuuresof  T\$noleon. 
PemU  with  Carthage. 

Syracuse,  thus  brought  completely  under  the  au-    sect. 
thoril^  of  Timdeon,  was  still,  in  buildings,  the  ,^^j^ 
largest  city  of  the  Greek  nation^  but,  in  population, 

^  However,  in  collating  Diodonu  with  Tliucydides  or  Xe- 
nophon,  we  may  be  disgnsted  with  his  deficiences,  yet,  com- 
pared with  the  wHdneM  of  Piatarch,  we  tod  reason  oAen 
to  be  gratified  with  his  sobriety,  clearness,  and  consistency. 
From  Diodoras  we  have  a  coherent  account  of  the  transac- 
tions of  two  smnmers  and  two  winters  after  the  arriral  of  Timo- 
leon in  Sicily,  before  he  became  master  of  the  citadel  of  Syra- 
cose,  which  he  says  was  managed  by  capitulation  with  Diony- 
sins,  without  mentioning  any  assault  upon  it.  Plutarch,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  after  Biodoms,  and  near  £ye  hundred  after 
.Dionysiu,  wi^ont  either  vouching  any  authority  or  impeach- 
ing any,  boldly  says  that  Timoleon,  within  fifty  days  after  his 
arriTal  in  Sidty,  took  the  citadel  of  Syracuse  by  assault,  with 
Dionysius  in  it  .  Timoleon's  first  success,  after  his  victory  at 
Adranum,  against  a  part  of  the  vast  city  held  by  Icetes,  with- 
out approaching  the  iland,  held  by  Dionysius,  seems  to  have 
served  as  foundation  for  this  romance. 
VOL.  VI.  3 
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cttAV.  comi»ped  tdth  its  esctent  of  buildings,  it  appeared  * 
^^^  deficit.  With  this  great  unpeopled  town,  and  whift 
territory  he  could  vindicate  with  it,  at  his  disposal, 
it  was  iqcutnbent  on  Timoleon  to  reward  the  ser- 
vices of  his  now  large  force  of  mercenary  troops, 
and  to  provide  for  those  Syracusans  of  the  Corin* 
thian  party,  who  did  not  prefer  a  residence  under 
the  approved  and  good  government  of  Androma* 
chus  in  Tauromenium.  To  this  then,  if  to  any 
period,  would  apply  Plutarch's  description  of  deso- 
lation in  Syracuse  ;  such  that  the  cavalry  actually 
grazed  in  the  agora,  while  the  grooms  indulgently 
v.  Timoi.  slept  upon  the  luxuriant  swarth.  The  biographer  and 
247.  *  the  Sicilian  historian  in  concurrence  ascribe  to  this 
period  Timoleon's  legislation  for  the  Syracusans. 
But  at  this  time,  by  their  concurrent  account  also^ 
beyond  ^e  troops  to  whom  he  issued  his  orders  as 
a  military  commander,  there  were  few  for  whom  to 
legislate.  His  employment  for  the  winter  seems  to 
have  been  the  assignment  of  deserted  houses  and 
lands  to  his  followers ;  to  his  mercenaries  instead 
of  pay,  which  he  had  not  to  give,  and  to  the  Syvft- 
cusans  of  the  Corinthian  party  in  proportion  to  their 
zeal  in  the  cause.  With  this,  some  civil  arrange- 
ment would  be  necessary,  and  it  seems  every  wajr 
probable  that  he  adapted  it  ably  to  the  circum- 
stances. 

But  it  was  beyond  his  ability  to  convert  at  once 
soldiers  by  trade,  and  men  habituated  to  revolu- 
tions, into  sober  citizens.  Good  houses  for  the 
winter  would  of  course  be  gratifying;  but  the  lands 
he  gave  were  little  valuable  without  slaves  and  cat- 
tle to  cultivate  them«  With  spring  therefore  it  be- 
came necessarjr  for  him  again  to  seek  war.  Nor  was 
this  diiBcult  to  find;  for  between  his  fcdlowers  and 
those  whose  lands  and  houses  they  had  seized,  tho 
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tbwe  might  be  cesaation  of  hoQiilities,  peace  could    seqt. 
not  easily  be  established*     He  therefore  led  his  ,^J[JX^ 
restless  pe<^le  ficst  again^  Icetes  in  Leontini ;  but  B.C.346. 
finding  little  hope  of  reddy  success  there,  he  quick-  d|^^u|; 
]y  turned  s^nst  Leptines  of  Engynne^  another  of  ^'  '^^'  . 
those  tyrants  or  chiefs,  to  whose  rise  Dion's  expe-  Ttmoi? ' 
dition  bad  given  occasion.    Leptines,  less  able  to  {^^.^;7^. 
resist  than  Icetes,  came  to  terms  similar  to  those 
made  with  Dionysius ;  surrendered  his  town,  and 
passed  to  Peloponnesus.     Meanwhile  Icetes  had 
confidence  enough  in  his  strength,  or  hope  enough 
in  a  remaining  party,  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Sy- 
racuse, but  was  repelled  with  loss. 

The  expedition  against  Leontini  having  been 
unprofitable,  and  Engynne  not  affording  enough  for 
the  existing  need,  it  was  necessary  for  Timqleon 
still  to  seek  a  war.  Among  the  Grecian  settle- 
ments no  advantageous  opportunity  offered ;  those 
which  had  not  cbim  for  his  protection  being  able 
to  resist  his  powen  To  provoke  the  might  of  Car-  Diod.  u 
thage  seems  to  have  been  rash,  yet  it  might  be  piq^^* 
popular ;  and  so,  want  pressing,  he  sent  his  merce^  ^^aji'  a 
naries  to  find  among  the  people  of  the  western  end 
of  the  iland  the  large  arrears  which  he  owed  them. 
Faction  among  the  Campanians  of  Entella  perhaps 
invited  to  the  measure,  and  seems  certably  to  have 
afforded  the  means  for  bringing  under  the  po\i'er  of 
Timc^eon  a  place  whose  strength  had  baffled  the 
arms  of  the  first  Dionysius..  The  manner  in  which 
he  then  arranged  its  affairs  was  thus :  he  caused 
fifteen  principal  men  to  be  put  to  death,  for  having 
been  faithful  to  those  ingagements  in  which,  whe- 
ther from  necessity  of  circumstances,  or  choice  as 
a  free  people,  the  Campanians  had  bound  them- 
selves and  their  state  to  Carthage.  With  this  ad- 
monition how  they  should  discreetly  use  the  gift. 
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CHAP,  he  presented  the  EnteUhe  people,  in  the  historian's 
^[2^^^  phrase,  with  liberty.  NeverAeless  in  a  coimtiy 
where  the  want  of  the  advantages  of  civil  govern- 
ment had  been  so  severely  felt  as  in  great  part  of 
Sicily,  where  the  expedition  of  Dion,  in  Strabo's 
strong  phrase,  had  caused  universal  disturbance  by 
setting  all  i^nst  all^,  the  order  which  Timoleon's 
energetic  and  steddy  command  established,  and  the 
degree  of  security  which  it  gave,  would  be  exten- 
sively beneficial  and  satb&ctory.  As  soon  thepe- 
fore  as  it  became  recommended  by  the  appearance  of 
power  to  maintain  it,  not  only  many  of  the  Girecian 
towns  looked  to  him  for  patronage,  but,  if  we  may 
credit  his  panegyrist,  several  of  the  Sicel  tribes, 
and  some  even  of  the  Sican,  solicited  his  alliance. 

Whether  Timoleon  had  foreseen  a  storm  ap- 
proaching from  Carthage,  or  his  aggression  drew 
it,  is  not  to  be  gathered  from  the  veiy  deficient 
fi.C.338.  historians  of  his  transactions.    In  the  next  year 
DiJlf*^  however  a  very  powerful  armament  passed  from 
1.W.C.73.  Africa  to  Sicily.    The  landforce,  Africans,  Spa- 
c77.        niards,  Gauls,  Lignrians,  Balearians,  together  with 
the  troops  before  in  the  iland,   is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  seventy  thousand  foot,  and  ten  thoo- 
sand  horse  ;  the  fleet  to  two  hundred  ships  of  war. 
If  the  landforce  has  been  exaggerated,  sdll  Timo- 
leon's  means  were  very  unequal  to  meet  it     In  the 
florishing  state  of  Syracuse,  under  the  £rst  Diony- 
sius,  when  hands  were  wanted,  for  works  of  peace 
or  deeds  of  war,  at  the  call  of  that  popular  leader 
sixty  thousand  S3rracusan  citizens  with  forward  zeal 
took  either  spade  and  mattock,  or  spear  and  helmet. 
The  voice  of  all  Chrecian  Sicily,  and  it  is  not  from 

'^  Er«pa{iv  8«'avr«^  ir]^  iuravfog.    Strab.  1.  6.  p.  255. 
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bis  friends  that  we  have  the  account,  called  and 
almost  compelled  him  to  take  the  command  for  war 
widi  Carthage*    But  now,  when  danger  so  threat- 
ened him  from  that  enemy,  represented  continually 
by  the  later  Grecian  and  all  the  Roman  writers  in 
such  odious  colors,  Timoleon,  as  his  most  zealous 
panegyrist  acknowleges,  could  persuade  no  more 
than  three  thousand  Syracusans  to  follow  his  stan- 
dardf^.      Nererdieless  of  whatever   activity   and  Pint.  Tit. 
courage  and  policy  might  do  in  his  immediate  cir-  p.^;  e. 
cumstances^    Timoleon  seems  to  have  failed    in 
nothing.    Not  scrupling  to  try  negotiation  with 
Icetes,  now  no  longer  connected  with  Carthage,  Didda.i6. 
he  ingaged  him  to  cooperate  against  the  Cartha-  **  '^' 
ginians. 

But  with  all  his  exertions,  some  of  them  success-  c.  78. 
ful  thus  beyond  reasonable  hc^,  adding  to  his 
foice  of  mercenaries,  with  the  auxiliaries  from  Ice- 
tes,  every  Syracusan  citizen  that  he  could  per- 
suade, he  was  unable  to  coHect  more  than  tiv*elve 
thousand  men.  Nevertheless,  with  this  very  in- 
ferior force,  he  resolved  to  seek  the  enemy  rather 
than  await  attack.  Indeed  ^  choice  only  of  great 
difl&culties  seems  to  have  been  before  him.  His 
maroding  expedition  among  the  Cartha^nian  set- 
tlements and  dependencies,   notwithstanding  the 

'^  We  have  here  a  curioas  instance  of  Plutm^h's  careleaB* 
neM  of  consistency  or  arrangement  or  explanation.  He  had 
JQSt  before  giv^n  an  account  of  sixty  thousand  new  citizens 
added  to  Syracuse  by  Timoleon.  It  is  probable  that  this 
making  of  Syracusan  citizens  took  place  mostly,  at  a  later 
period  But  from  the  two  circumstances,  the  smailness  of  the 
numbers  that  would  follow  Timoleon's  standard,  and  the 
making  of  Syracusan  citixens  in  great  numbers,  we  may  In  a 
great  degree  gather  the  value  of  the  tenns  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Syracusans,  as  often  used  by  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  to 
distinguish  the  partfaads  of  Dion  and  Thnoleoa  from  those  of 
Dfonysius. 
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CHAP,  acquisidoa  of  Entella^  had  not  kiabled  h»m  to 
^^^!^  settle  acGounts  with  hia  acrceniuies*  Large  ar* 
resurs  were  yet  due  to  them*  The  promise  of  great 
and  reddy  plunder  allied  them  to  march  ;  but,  in 
proceeding  by  the  rqad  of  the  southern  coa9t»  every 
new  report,  aa  they  passed  the  Greciaa  town^ 
made  the  Carthaginian  force  more  formidable,  the 
prospect  of  hard  fighting  greater,  and  the  hope  of 
reddy  plunder  less«  Irritation  being  thus  added  to 
irritation,  in  approaching  the  Agrigeifitine  territory 
they  broke  out  into  eomplete  mutiny*     *  It  was 

*  intended,'  they  said,  ^  they  founds  that  instead  of 
'  plunder  they  were  to  be  paid  with  wounds^  or  a 
final  settlement  was  to  be  made  by  their  destruction ; 
they  would  return  to  Syracuse  ;  and  when  it  was 
known  the  Carthaginians  were  fdlowing,  they  did 
'  not  fear  but  there  they  should  obt^  their  ju»t 

*  demands.' 

Fortunately  the  rest  of  the  army  had  no  com^ 
'  mon  interest  with  the  iwrcenaries.  Even  toward 
these,  however,  Timoleon  wisely  avoided  harsh* 
ness*  In  addressing  peisuasioR  and  jHomtses  to 
them,  he  could  little  yoint  out  any  clear  prospect 
pf  the  future,  but  he  managed  to  interest  them  by 
talking  of  their  post  successful  fellowship  in  arms. 
At  length  he  prevailed  upon  three-fourths  .of  them 
to  proceed  under  his  orders.  About  a  thousand 
persevered  in  mutiny  with  Thrastus,  the  leader  of 
1^  and  returned  directly  to  Syracuse.. .  Timoleon 
made  light  of  the  loss.  ^  They  had  foolishly,'  he 
said,  *  deserted  glory  and  large  reward,  to  which 
'  he  should,  in  great  confidence,  hasten  to  lead  the 
'  army.  It  was  nothing  impossible,  or  improba^ 
^  ble,  or  unexperienced,  that  he  promised  to  them 
'  and  himself.    Why  should  the  victory  of  Geton, 

*  over  the  same  enemy,  be  the  only  instance  of  the 
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•  kind"  ?*    A  drove  of  miiles,  laden  with  parsley,    ^j^^. 
the  ftbundant  wild  growth  of  the-  country^  com-     ^T. 
moniy  used  for  the  soldier  to  sleep  on,  was  enter-  Dtodfi^^ 
ing  the  camp.    ETcrything  among  the  Greeks  was  piit®;^^; 
an  omen  of  good  or  evil,  and  the  same   thing,  Timoi. 
according  to  circumstanoes  or  fancy,  might  portend  ^' 
either.    Parsley    was    the    material    of    chaplets 
usually  hung  at  funerals  over  the  graves.     Timo- 

leon  was  alarmed.  The  mtiles  lading  might  make 
an  imptession  on  the  soldier's  mind  of  the  most 
fatal  tendency.  But  parsley  was  also  the  materia! 
of  the  chaplet  that  distinguished  the  Conq^rofs  in 
the  Isthmian  games.  With  reddy  recollection 
therefore  he  cried,  *  Omen  of  Victorjs  I  accept 

*  you  V  and  causing  a  chaplet  of  parsley  to  be 
immediately  virbven,  which  he  put  on  his  own 
head,  animation  pervaded  the  army,  while  all 
followed  the  example*^. 

Hie  t:onfidence  of  the  Carthaginian  general  in 
his  very  superior  numbers,  led  him  to  seek  that 

^  To  the  veheneace  of  Platarch^s  zeal  for  his  heroes  mili- 
tary fame,  we  are  indebted  for  most  unsaspicious  testimony  to 
the  tytannical  character  of  his  administration,  which  was  sup- 
ported  by  four  thoafeand  meroeiiartoe,  when  his  popvlartiy  wai 
80  deficient  that  he  could  obtain  no  more  than  three  thousand 
citizens  for  his  ei^edition.  The  strained  panegyric  after- 
ward degenerates  into  puerile  absurdity.  The  reply  which 
Shakespeare  puti  Into  the  mouth  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  before 
the  battle  of  Agincourt,  to  the  wish  expressed  for  reinfotxe* 
ment,  admirably  paints  the  reSl  hero,  infusing  coi\6dence  by 
showing  confidence,  and  using  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
aigumeat,  in  his  circumstances,  to  preyent  desertion.  But 
Plutarch  represents  Timoleon  absolutely  delighted  with  the 
desertion  of  a  thousand  men,  exhibiting  thus  rather  a  fool  than 
a  hero,  and  doh^j^  injustice  to  a  diaracter  which,  tho  very 
far  irom  fauitlessi  appears  to  have  had  much  of  the  truly 
heroic. 

^  It  was  not  till  four  centuries  after,  near  Plutaroh's  time, 
that  pbo-leares  were  made  the  material  of  the  Isthmian 
crown,  parsley  remained  still  that  of  the  Nemean. 
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CHA?,    quick  dedsion  which   Timoleon's  circumstances 
^^^Pv^  particularly  required.    While  the  Greeks  occupied 
a   brow   overlooking   the  valley    through    which 
the  river  Crimesus  flowed,  supposing  they  would 
await  attack  in  their  advantageous  post,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  cross  the  stream  in  their  sight.    Timo- 
leon  seized  a  critical  moment,  when  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  was  divided  by  the  river,  to  attack  the 
advanced  body  ;    and  tho  he  met  with  strong  re- 
sistance, he  broke  it  at  length,  and  put  it  to  flight. 
But  in  the  meantime  the  rest  of  the  army  made 
the  passage,  and  advanced  m  good  order  against 
his  flank.     In  danger  of  being  surrounded,   his 
utmost  abiliQr  might  have  failed  against  well-coa- 
ducted    numbers,   when   a    violent  thunderstorm 
came    on.    Amid    repeated  flashes  of  lightning, 
hail,  of  uncommon  size,  beat  full  in  the  faces  of 
the  Carthaginians.     Unable  to  meet  the  stprm, 
they  were  pressed  by  the  weapons  of  the  Greeks, 
not    equally  impeded  by  it    Confusion  arising, 
and  resistance  at  the  same  time  to  the  assault  of 
the  elements  and  of  the  enemy  appearing  impos- 
sible, all  became    anxious    to    repass  the  river. 
Numbers  hastening  in  one  direction,   while    the 
noise  of  thunder  overbore  the  voice  of  command, 
and  the  altemaey  of  gloom  and  vivid  flashes  dis- 
turbed the  sight,  and  the  hail  and  the'  wind  imped- 
ed action,  against  an  enemy  pressing  on  in  a  man- 
ner as  the  associate  of  the  storm,  among  the  various 
nations  composing  the  Carthaginian  army,  an  un- 
common kind  of  tumult  arose.     Unable  to  turn  or 
even  to  look  around  against  the  enemy,  some  by 
mistake,  and  some  perhaps  in  anger,  fought  one- 
another.     Still  all  pushed  for  the  glen,  anxious  to 
pass  the  river.    But  the  foremost,  contending  with 
the  swoln  current,  and  afterward  with  the  opposite 
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^teep,  could  no  longer  advance  with  suiBcient 
speed  to  make  way  for  those  who,  pressed  by  the 
pursuing  Greeks,  were  still  descending.  The 
crowd  in  the  bottom  became  in  consequence  in- 
tense.' Many  were  overthrown,  trampled  on,  and 
drowned,  and  many  suffocated  by  the  meer  pressure. 
To  restore  order  was  no  longer  possible  :  the 
rout  was  complete,  and  the  slaughter  very  great. 
Report  made  more  than  ten  thousand  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  killed,  and  fifteen  thousand  prisoners. 
The  extravagance  of  this  however  is  indicated  by 
another  report,  recorded  by  the  same  writers,  that 
only  one  thousand  horsemen's  cuirasses,  and  ten 
thousand  shields,  from  slain  and  prisoners  together, 
could  be  collected.  The  roundness  of  the  num- 
bers, even  here,  might  excite  suspicion  of  exagge- 
ration ;  tho  it  was  said  that  the  larger  part  of  the 
shields  of  the  slain  were  carried  away  by  the 
torrent.  It  is  however  far  likelier  that  many  more 
shields  were  found  than  bodies  ;  for,  in  flight,  to 
throw  away  the  shield  was  common*,  and  in  the 
authentic  account  of  Xehophon,  we  have  seen  a 
Grecian  army  compelled,  by  the  meer  violence  of  a  Ch.26.i.6. 
storm,  where  no  enemy  pressed,  to  abandon  the  Hutoiy. 
incumbrance.  The  victory  however  was  complete ; , 
the  Carthaginian  camp  was  taken,  and  the  booty 
was  rich  enough  to  afford  gratifying  reward  for  the 
conquerors. 

'  The  consequences  of  the  victory  of  the  Crimesus 
were  very  great.  Timoleon's  credit,  however,  in 
the  divided  state  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  his  force 
might  be  feared,' was  before  very  dubious  and  little 


-Non  bene  relicta  parmuU,  is  Horace's  welUknown 
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CHAP,  extensive.  A  small  party,  long  considered  a3  out- 
.  ximiL  ^^^^  lately  indeed  receiving  accession  through  the 
distractions  of  the  country,  but  still  apparently  a 
small  party,  acknowl^ged  him  as  the  representative 
of  the  parent-city  of  Syracuse,  commissioned  to  li- 
berate Sicily.  Among  far  the  greater  part,  even  of 
the  Syracusans,  and  even  of  those  still  residing  in 
Syracuse,  he  was  regarded  either  with  horror,  as 
the  patron  of  their  worst  adversaries,  or  with  suspi- 
cion and  fear,  as  the  leader  of  a  band  of  mercenaries 
and  adventurers.  But,  by  the  victory  of  the  Cri- 
mesufi,  he  acquired  a  solid  foundation  for  the  claim 
to  be  the  protector  of  the  Greeks  against  barbarians ; 
and  the  zeal  of  his  partisans  would  appear  nctt 
wholly  unreasonable,  when  they  extolled  him  as  a 
patriotic  conqueror^  rivalling,  in  merit  and  in  glory, 
the  first  Dionysius,  or  even  Gelon.  Trophies, 
taken  in  the  battle  or  found  in  the  camp,  were  sent 
to  all  the  principal  Greek  cities  of  Sicily ;  and  the 
ostentatious  compliment  paid  to  Corinth,  of  trans- 
mitting a  selection  of  them  thither,  appears  to  have 
assisted  the  promotion  of  Timoleon^s  interest 
.     there. 

Nevertheless  the  accession  to  his  party,  whether 
from  gratitude  for  his  benefits,  oi-  fear  of  his  power, 
was  not  such  as  to  inable  him  to  prosecute  conquest 
against  the  migiit  of  Carthage.  On  the  contrary, 
to  hold  his  footing  in  Syracuse  required  the  most 
diligent  exertion  of  his  abilities,  and,  as  his  mea- 
sures show,  the  utmost  stretch  of  his  authority. 
The  crime  of  the  mutineers  demanded  his  first  at- 
tention. On  their  secession  firom  the  army,  he 
had,  with  reddy  prudence,  provided  for  the  quiet  of 
the  city,  by  forwarding  directions  to  pay  their  ar- 
rears, and  to  avoid  whatever  might  exasperate 
tliem.      He  had  now  no  longer  to  fear  what  the;^ 
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alone  cpuld  do ;  but  it  behooved  htm  sttU  to  con*  8BCT« 
sider  the  interest  that  his  more  faithful  mercenaries  ^,^^J1JI^ 
might  take  in  their  fate.  His  severity  against  them  Diod.i.i6. 
therefore  went  no  farther  than  to  requite  their  im-  ^  ®^ 
mediate  departure  from  Sicily.  Not  that  this  was; 
in  effect,  a  light  punishment.  For  the  business  of 
service  in  arms  for  hire,  now  become  almost  as  re* 
gular  a  trade  among  the  Greeks  as  any  other,  re- 
quired, like  all  others,  character  to  support  it.  A 
body  which  had  earned  the  reputation  of  fidelity,  as 
tvell  as  of  valor  and  skill  iii  arms,  would  of  course  be 
preferred.  Untried  men  would  be  the  next  choice. 
Those  who  had  once  proved  false  to  their  ingage- 
ments  would  be  avoided.  Thus  arose  some  secu- 
rity to  the  employers  of  mercenaries,  from  the  in- 
terest such  troops  had  in  a  character.  The  simple 
dismissal  of  the  mutineers  by  Timoleon,  with  loss 
K^  character,  involved  their  ruin.  Unable  to  find 
a  reputable  service,  and  little  inclined  to  peaceful 
industry,  they  turned  to  piracy.  Going  to  Italy, 
they  possessed  themselves  of  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Brutium.  But,  quickly  blockaded  in  it  by  the  col- 
fected  Brurians,  they  were  overpowered,  and  to  a 
man  destroyed. 

Meanwhile  the  Carthaginians  were  preparing  to 
revenge  their  defeat  by  measures  founded  apparent- 
ly upon  just  information  of  the  state  of  things  in 
Syracuse,  and  throughout  the  Grecian  cities  of  Si- 
cily. Instead  of  sending  for  troops,  as  formerly, 
from  the  distance  of  Gaul  or  Spain,  they  resolved 
to  use  the  opportunity  which  the  long  and  violent 
distractions  of  the  Grecian  interest  furnished,  for 
extending  the  policy,  not  wholly  new  to  them,  of 
employing  Greeks  against  Greeks.  For  means  c.8t. 
to  oppose  this  policy,  Timoleon's  interest  in  Sicily, 
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CHAP,  notwithstanding  the  glory  of  the  victory  of  the  Cri- 
^J^^UJ^  mesusy  seems  clearly  to  have  failed.  Either  mis- 
trusting the  Sicilians,  or  unable  to  induce  them  to 
trust  him,  he  imported  five  thousand  colonists  from 
Peloponnesus**,  among  whom  he  distributed  the 
lands  and  houses  of  the  Syracusans,  who  had  fled 
or  been  expelled.  This  was  an  effectual  addition 
of  that  number  to  his  mercenary  army :  the  lands 
and  houses  were  instead  of  pay.  Thus  strengthen- 
ed, he  entered  into  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians, 
and  apparently  conducted  it  ably ;  for  he  obtained 
terms  not  unworthy  of  the  fame  of  the  conqueror  of 
Diod.  L  the  Crimesus.  The  country  westward  of  the  Lycus 
(apparently  the  same  as  the  Halycus,  the  boundary 
prescribed  in  the  first  treaty  with  the  elder  Diony- 
sius)  being  ceded  to  the  Carthaginians,  they  in  gag- 
ed not  to  interfere  to  the  eastward  of  that  river. 
This  advantageous  treaty  confirmed  the  power  of 
Timoleon  in  Syracuse,  and  added  greatly  to  his 
weight  throughout  the  Grecian  part  of  Sicily. 

^  Plutarch  mentions  an  antient  writer,  Athanis,  who  made 
the  number  fifitj  thousand.  He  was  contented  himself  to  state 
it  at  ten  thousand.  The  still  more  moderate  report  of  Diodo- 
rus  ^as  been  preferred  for  the  text. 
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SECTION  IV. 

J^eanurcM  of  Timolton  to  reduce  the  independent  Grecian  Chiefs  of  Si' 
cily.  Successes^  and  Cruelties,  Measures^  to  repeople  the  Country  ; 
to  rtttore  Law  and  Order,  Singular  Magistracy,  Despotic  Character  of 
TimoleonU  Advunistration,  Extent  of  the  RevoluHon,  Prosperity  of 
the  new  People,    Fate  ofDionysius  and  his  Family, 

As  in  making  war  against  the  Carthaginians  Timo-  sect. 
leon  claimed  to  be  the  assertor  of  Grecian  freedom-,  v^^-JJ^ 
the  protector  of  the  Grecian  interest  in  Sicily,  so  in 
making  peace  he  claimed  equally  to  be  the  patron 
of  all  the  Greeks  of  the  iland.  The  Grecian  inte- 
rest, however,  tho  divided  so  that  it  would  have 
been  weak  against  the  power  of  Carthage,  was  yet 
no  longer  in  that  state  of  utter  confusion  which 
Dion's  expedition  had  produced.  Almost  every 
town,  still  under  the  direction  of  some  one  power- 
ful man,  who  bore  regularly  the  title  of  archon,  ru- 
ler or  chief,  had,  under  such  superintendency,  a  gO: 
vernment  of  some  regularity :  but,  as  everywhere 
were  two  parties,  the  party  adverse  to  the  chief, 
would,  in  the  common  way  of  Grecian  party-lan- 
guage, call  him  tyrant,  and  be  reddy  to  concur  in 
any  measures  for  a  revolution.  Among  such  go- 
vernments, tho  each  seems  to  have  had  its  soverein 
assembly,  some  would  be  corruptly  and  some  tyran- 
nically administered.  We  are  however  without 
information  of  any  particular  demerits,  either  of  the 
governments,  or  of  those  who  presided  in  them, 
when  Timoleon  resolved  to  abolish  all. 

No  effectual  confederacy  existing  among  those 
governments,  with  the  smaller  he  had  little  difficul- 
ty.    Nicodemus,  chief  of  Centoripa,  fled  at  his  ap-  Diod.i.ie. 
proach,  and  the  people  received  their  law  from  Ti-  ^  ^' 
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CHAP,  moleon*  A  message  sufficed  to  make  ApoUoniades 
^^.^i^  resign  the  supreme  authority  in  Agyrium.  The 
Campanians  of  ^tna,  obeying  no  tjrrant,  governing 
themselves  under  a  popular  constitution,  but  pre- 
suming to  resist  the  exterminator  of  tyrants,  as  Ti- 
moleon  is  called  by  his  panegyrists,  and  being 
overpowered  by  him,  were  utterly  dcstroyed^^- 

With  Icetes,  chief  of  Leontini,  Timoleon,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  formed  friendly  connection,  and,  in 
pressing  need,  had  received  from  him  important  as- 
sistance. The  pretence  for  hostility  with  that  chief, 
Piut.  Tiu  according  to  Plutarch,  was  a  report  that  he  had  en- 
p.*a5il  tcred  into  new  ingagements  with  the  Carthaginians. 
Diod.  Diodorus  has  mentioned  no  pretence.  In  tender- 
piuu^t  ness  apparently  for  a  favorite  hero,  he  has  hurried 
'"P"  over  the  abominable  tale  in  these  remarkable 
words :  *  Timoleon  conquered  Icetes,  and  buried 
*  him.'  From  Plutarch's  garrulity,  notwithstanding 
his  partiality,  we  gain  more  information ;  and,  how- 
ever doubtful  the  character  of  the  conquered  chief, 
the  atrocity  of  the  conqueror  seems  not  doubtful. 
Icetes,  and  his  son  Eupplemus,  and  the  principal 
military  commander  under  them,  Eu thymus,  were 
made  prisoners.  Euthymxis  was  a  man  of  such 
excellent  character,  so  generally  esteemed  and  re- 
spected, that  many  of  the  zealous  partizans  of  Ti- 
moleon interested  themselves  for  him.  But  it  was 
objected  that  he  had  once  used  a  sarcastical  expres- 
sion in  derision  of  the  Corinthians,  and  this  sufficed 
to  make  all  interference  in  his  favor  vain :  Icetes 
and  his  son,  and  their  general,  were  all  put  to 
death.  Nor  did  the  tragedy  end  so.  The  fate  of 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  these  unfortunate  men 
was  submitted,  nominally,  to  the  decision  of  that 

^KofMravfti)^  iiaeoknpxfitfa^  6ti(r^up€,     Diod.  I.  16.  c.  82. 
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multitude,  collected  mostly  from  beyond  sea,  which  sect. 
was  now  called  the  Syracusan  people  ;  and  the  mi- 
serable women  and  girls  perished  by  the  execu- 
tioner. ^  Unable  to  excuse,  and  unwilling  to  con- 
demn, Plutarch  says  coldly,  *  This  was  the  most 
*  ungracious  of  Timoleon's  actions^®*. 

Leontini  being  thus  secured,  it  was  resolved  next 
to  have  Catana.  The  pretence  against  Mamercus, 
as  against  Icetes,  unless  it  were  only  apology  after- 
ward, was  connection  with  Carthage.  We  are  in* 
deed  at  u  loss  to  estimate  the  value  of  such  an  ac- 
cusation, so  loosely  stated  as  we  find  it  by  Plutarch. 
Timoleon  himself  had  just  made  peace  with  the 
Carthaginians ;  land  it  seems  very  litde  likely  that 
Mamercus,  who  had  joined  interest  with  him  against 
the  Carthaginians,  when  his  circumstances  were  al- 
most desperate,  would,  of  choice,  abandon  him,  now 
becjome  the  arbiter  of  the  Grecian  interest  in  Sicily, 
to  connect  himself  with  the  Carthaginians.  But  if 
he  saw  it  no  longer  possible  to  hold  Timoleon*s  fa- 
vor or  avoid  his  oppression;  if  he  found  himself, 
as  in  the  account  of  Timoleon's  panegyrist  he 
seems  to  have  been,  devoted  to  destruction,  then 
indeed  he  would  probably  seek  support  fix)m  Car- 
thage, or  wherever  it  might  be  found.  With  crime 
thus  problematical,  or  rather  with  imputation  unde- 
serving of  credit,  his  merits  are  acknowleged* 
Amid  the  desolation  of  Sicily,  when  multitudes 
were  wanting  security  for  private  life,  he  collected 
a  considerable  population  in  the  deserted  town  of 
Catana,  and  made  it  a  florishing  little  state.  Of 
any  discontent  of  tlie  people  with  hi^  govemmeot, 

^^  Tbe  expression,  as  coining  from  a  celebrated  moralist,  is 
curious  enough  to  deserve  observation  in  its  original  language  : 
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CHAP,  we  have  no  information ;  and  Timoleon  himself 
J5J^^  seems  not  to  have  owed  so  much  to  any  one  man, 
excepting  perhaps  Andromachus  of  Tauromenium, 
as  to  Mamercus.  Nevertheless  Mamercus  was  dri- 
ven from  Catana.  He  found  hospitality  with  Hip- 
pon,  chief  of  Messena.  But  Timoleon,  claiming 
to  give  liberty  to  all,  would  allow  none  to  injoy  any 
.  liberty  but  what  he  gave.  Possibly  there  had  been 
a  party  in  Catana  desirous  of  rising  to  power  and 
wealth  on  the  ruin  of  the  existing  government. 
There  was  such  in  Messena.  Timoleon  undertook 
its  patronage,  and  laid  siege  to  the  town.  Hippon, 
pressed  at  the  same  time  by  sedition  within,  and 
by  an  enemy  of  overbearing  power  without,  attempt- 
ed flight  by  sea,  and  was  taken.  It  is  not  from  an 
Fint.  Yit.  adverse  pen,  but  from  the  panegyrist  of  Timoleon, 
that  we  have  the  account.  The  unfortunate  Hip.- 
pon  had,  like  the  elder  Dionysius,  been  moderate 
enough  in  the  use  of  power  to  avoid  extensive  ba- 
nishment against  the  party  adverse  to  him.  He 
was  now  delivered  by  Timoleon  to  that  party. 
They  proceeded  then  td  put  in  execution  ^  against 
him  a  kind  of  democratical  law,  which  must  have 
had,  in  some  degree,  Timoleon's  approbation,  and 
is  not  marked  with  any  reprehension  by  the  moral 
biographer.  Hippon  was  carried  to  the  great  thea- 
ter of  Messena,  and  all  the  boys  from  all  the  schools 
were  sent  for  to  take  the  lesson  of  atrocity,  while, 
with  the  most  studied  indignities,  he  was  tormented 
to  death. 

Meanwhile  Mamercus,  in  some  confidence,  appa- 
rently, of  merit,  both  with  Timoleon  iand  with  that 
multitude,  which,  not  without  important  assistance 
from  him,  was  become  the  Syracusan  people,  had 
surrendered  himself ;  stipulating  only  for  allowance 
to  plead  his  omi  cause  freely  before  the  general 
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assembly  of  Syracuse,  with  the  condition  annexed, 
thatTimdeon  should  not  appear  as  his  accuser. 
Timoleon's  accusation  however  was  unnecessary  : 
his  interference  to  preserve  some  decency  of  pro- 
ceeding might  have  been  creditable  ta  him*  So 
was  the  assembly  composed,  and  so  Regulated,  that 
Mamercus  could  not  obtain  a  hearing.  Shouts  and 
scoffing  drowned  his  voice.  In  a  mixture  of  indig* 
nation  and  despair,  throwing  off  his  cloak,  he  ran 
violently  across  the  theater,  the  place  of  trial,  with 
the  purpose  of  destroying  himself  by  dashing  his 
head  against  the  wall.  He  was  however  taken 
up  alive,  but,  being  considered  as  sufficiendy  tried 
and  condemned,  he  was  put  to  death  in  the  usual 
way  of  execution  for  those  convicted  of  theft  Not 
an  evil  deed  has  Flutarch  found  to  impute  either  to 
Mamercus  or  Hippon.  Nevertheless  that  admired 
moralist  relates  the  shocking  tales  of  their  fate  as  if  pint,  rit 
they  did  credit  to  his  hero,  and  concludes  exult-  ^"^ 
ingly,  ^  Thus  Timoleon  abolished  tyrannies,  and 
*  destroyed  his  enemies.* 

Yet  it  seems  probable  that  Timoleon  never  whol- 
ly wasted  cruelty :  his  atrocity,  of  which  he  was, 
on  occasion,  not  sparing,  was  always  subservient  to 
his  policy.  As  he  repressed  an  adverse  party  by 
his  executions  at  Entella,  so  he  rivetted  an  asso- 
ciated party  by  conceding  Icetes,  Hippon,  and 
Mamercus,  to  their  vengeance ;  not  meerly  thus 
gaining  their  uncertain  goodwill,  but  increasing 
dieir  dependency  on  him  for  protection  against  ex- 
alted animosity  and  hatred,  and  making  any  union 
of  the  Sicilian  Greeks  against  him  more  impracti- 
cable. Their  final  reward,  as  likely  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, was  more  proportioned  to  their  desert 
than  to  their  hope.  The  mercenary  soldiers  and 
adventurers   from  Corinth   and  various   parts   of 
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CHAP.   Greece,  who  had  no  interest  in  Sicily  but  what  diey 

^^^^  owed  to  Timoleon,  were  his  principal  care.    Paid 

for  their  services  with  forfeited  lands  and  houses, 

the  Syracusans  were  obliged  to  admit  them  to  all 

Arwtot.      the  rights  of  citizens.     Heartburnings  and  disagree-' 

5.  c.  3.'      ments  arose  between  the  new  citizens  and  the  dd^ 

such  that  arms  were  taken  and  civil  war  insued* 

Of  this  contest  no  particulars  remain ;  but  that  the 

newcomers  prevailed,  and  that  the  lot  of  the  rem* 

nant  of  Syracusans,  resting  on  the  mercy  which 

Timoleon's  policy  would  allow,  was  more  than  be-> 

fore  uneasy  and  degrading,  is  sufficiently  indicated* 

Diod.1.16.      Henceforward  Timoleon  treated  Sicily  as  a  con* 

c   83  • 

quered  country  ;  for  so  it  appears  even  in  the  ac- 
counts of  those  who  extol  him  as  the  deliverer  of 
the  Sicilian  Greeks.  .  It  is  remarkable  that  not  a 
single  Sicilian  is  mentioned  by  them,  in  either  civil 
or  military  situation,  under  him.  Corinthians  and 
other  foreiners  are  named,  and  Plutarch,  the  most 
Plat.  Tit.  extravagant  of  his  panegyrists,  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
Timoi.  ^^^  j^^  could  not  trust  the  Syracusans*^.  How 
much  of  the  large  population,  which  florished  under 
each  Dionysius,  was  extirpated  or  exterminated  in 
the  troubles  preceding  Timoleon's  expedition,  and 
what  he  himself  destroyed  or  expelled,  history  re- 
maining only  from  his  partizans,  we  have  no  means 

^^  Perhaps  Plutarch,  professing  not  to  write  history,  mlgfat 
claim  to  omit  historical  facts  at  pleasure ;  and  with  Diodonis, 
from  carelie^sness  and  misjudgement,  important  omissions  are 
.  too  ordinary.  Neither  has  noticed  the  war  between  Tirno* 
leon^s  mercenaries  and  the  Syracusan  people,  whose  support 
was  the  original  pretence  for  Timoleon's  expedition.  Indeed 
to  make  any  account  of  it  accord  with  their  panegyric  of 
him  as  the  deliverer  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  must  have  beea 
difficult.  Yet  what  Plutarch  has  acknowleged,  of  the  denial  of 
confidence  to  Syracusans,  and  admission  of  strangers  only  to 
power,  possibly  among  the  causes,  would  however  be  a  reddy 
aad  perhaps  necessary  consequence  of  the  war,  of  which  we 
get  information  from  Aristotle. 
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pf  knowing,  but  the  void  altogether  was  very  great,    sect. 
I'his  he  determined  to  repair,  and  certainly  he  ^J^^,^^^ 
showed  himself  great  in  the  business  of  reparation, 
not  less  than  of  destruction*    His  first  measure  was  B.  C.337. 
to  invite  adventurers,  by  proclamation  over  Greece,  Ohuo.ji. 
with  the  promise  of  lands  and  houses  and  the  rights 
of  citizens.    To  collect  numbers  thus  would  not  be 
difficult,  from  among  the  exiles  always  so  abound- 
ing in  Greece  ;  some  always  from  every  state,  and 
from  some  states  sometimes  half  the  people.    On 
the  immediate  territory  of  $]rracuse,  it  is  said,  he  es-  Diod. 
tablished  at  once  four  thousand  families,  and  in  an  ^  ^  ' 
adjoining  plain,  called  the  Agyrinscan,  of  great  ex* 
tent  and  extraordinary  fertility,  no  less  than  ten 
thousand. 

The  arduous  business  remained  to  establish  civil 
order  among  a  mixed  multitude,  thus  new  in  the 
country,  and  to  blend  his  mercenary  soldiers  with 
these  fresh  adventurers,  and  with  die  remnant  of 
Syracusans,  if  any  might  be,  into  one  mass  of 
citizens.  Nor  was  this  wanting  for  Syracuse  only, 
but  for  almost  every  Grecian  town  of  Sicily ;  all  be* 
ing  now  brought  under  his  power,  through  revolu- 
tions more  or  less  violent  and  sweeping.  In  this 
very  difficult  business  his  principal  assistants  are 
said  to  have  been  two  Corinthians,  Dionysius  and 
Cephalus.  On  a  revisal  of  the  old  laws,  those  re- 
lating to  property  and  the  rights  of  individuals, 
which  had  obtained  under  Dionysius,  were  found  so 
unexceptionable,  that  in  them  litde  alteration  was 
found  expedient.  The  political  constitution,  which 
seems  to  have  stood,  under  the  two  tyrants  of  that 
name,  nearly  as  it  had  been  established  by  the  de- 
magogue Diocles,  is  said  to  have  been  almost  total- 
ly altered.  There  occurs  however  ground  for  doubt- 
ing the  justness  of  this  general  assertion,  unattend* 
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i^aii  ^^  ^^  '^y  account  of  paiticulars«  For  had  there 
s^'v^  not  been  merit  in  the  institutions  of  Diocles,  the 
first  Dionysius,  who  seems  certainly  to  have  had 
the  power,  surely  Would  have  altered  them ;  and  the 
alteration  would  have  been  matter  for  charge  against 
him  among  the  adverse  writers.  That  under  I^- 
nysius  the  constitution  was  good,  the  florishing  state 
of  the  country  under  him,  and  for  some  years  after 
him,  in  regard  to  which  all  remainuig  evidence  con- 
curs, will  at  least  aflfovd  large  presumption.  But 
under  die  contsitutioa  of  Timoleon  also  the  countiy 
florisfaed.  Diocles  and  Timoleon  equally  pretended 
die  wannest  zeal  fordemocratical  sway ;  tho,  provi- 
dent, no  doubt,  of  those  temporary  injoyments  for 
the  multitude,  which  were  necessary  for  ingi^ng 
its  favor,  they  profited  fr<mi  circumstances  to  rule 
with.severity;  a  severity  for  which  Diocles  was 
famed,  and  Timoleon  aj^ears  to  have  deserved  £ame, 
however  his  superior  management,  or  good  fortune, 
averted  the  imputation  with  his  party  and  with  pos- 
terity. But  it  seems  not  probable  that  two  govern- 
ments of  democratical  form,  under  each  of  whi^h 
the  country  ftorished,  could  be,  upon  the  whole,  very 
dissimilar*  Timoleon  indeed  made  an  addition  to 
the  constitution  of/ Syracuse,  the  only  one  of  which 
we  have  any  particular  information,  well  deserving 
notice.  However  his  policy  led  him  to  avow  himself 
always  the  champion  of  democracy,  yet»  in  settling 
the  government  of  the  country,  aware  of  the  neces- 
sity for  a  balance  to  the  soverein  power  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  of  the  impossibiliQr  of  giving  sufficient 
weight  to  any  civil  authority  for  the  purpose,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  superstition  of  the  age.  The  magis- 
trate to  whom  he  committed  the  salutary  power  of 
controling  popular  despotism,  he  called  the  Minister 
of  Olympian  Jupiter.    What  were  the  particular 
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functions  of  this  niinistiy,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  sect. 
its  permanence,  trough  many  succeeding  revolu-  ,^^1^^;:^^ 
tions^  and  die  continuance  of  its  high  esdmation, 
as  we  are  assured  by  Diodorus,  till  in  his  own  time, 
near  three  hundred  years  after  Timoleon,  its  autho* 
ri^  was  in  a  great  degree  superseded,  and  its  dig- 
nity in  a  manner  overshadowed,  by  the  extension 
of  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens  to  all  the  Sioi* 
lians,  are  satisfactory  indication  of  the  wisdom  with 
which  it  was  adapted  to  the  temper  and  circum* 
stances  of  the  people  ;  that  new  or  mixed  people 
whi^  was  thenceforward  to  be  called  Syracosan. 

But  Timoleon's.  care  was  not  confined  to  Syra- 
cuse.   Diodorus  says,  *  that  he  restored  liberty  to  DkHi.i.ie. 
^  all  the  Sicilian  Greek  cities,  rooting  out  tyrants,  ^' 
^  and  receiving  the  people  into  alliance.'    We  learn 
fW>m  much  higher  authority,  in  the  course  of  Lace- 
daemonian, Athenian,  and  Theban  history,  what, 
such  liberty  and  such  alliance  were.    Bi^t  Timo- 
leon  evidently  exceeded  the  ordinary  despotism  of 
Lacedasmon,  Athens,  and  Thebes.    The  accounts 
nmaining  from  his  panegyrists,  of  his  introduction 
of  new  citizens,  allbrd  the  best  ground  for  estimat-- 
ing  the  amount  of  his  destruction  or  expulsion  of 
the  old.    Scarcely  in  any  city  does  the  chief  power 
seem  to  have  been  trusted  with  natives.    In  Syra- 
cuse, as  alreddy  observed,  we  d6  not  find  a  Syracu- 
san  in  any  authority.    Agrigentum  was,  under  his 
patronage,  occupied  by  a  colony  of  mixed  people, 
among  whom  were  a  number  of  Agrigentine  refu- 
gees :  but  the  leaders,  those  to  whom  he  committed 
the  commanding  authority,  were  two  Eleians,  Me- 
gellus  and  Pheristus.     A  similar  colony,  led  by 
Gorgus  of  the  Hand  of  Ceos,  took  possession  of 
Gela.    The  Camarinseans  seem  to  have  been  more 
favored ;  being  only  compelled  to  admit  a  number 
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CHAP,  of  Strangers  to  share  with  them  the  rights  of  citizens 
xxxni.  ofCamarina.  Those  Leontines,  who  neither  suflFer- 
ed  death  with  their  chief,  nor  banishment  for  their 
fidelity  to  the  cause  in  which  they  had  been  ingagcd 
with  him,  probably  not  numerous,  were  removed 
to  Syracuse.  The  first  Dionysius,  and  Gelon  be* 
fore  him,  had  made  many  such  removals ;  but  a 
revolution  so  extensive  and  so  complete,  in  govern- 
ments, in  property,  in  population,  as  that  eflFected 
by  Timoleon  in  Sicily,  had  not  occurred  among  the 
sfetdements  of  the  Greek  nation  since  the  return  of 
the  Heracleids. 

That  the  government  of  Timoleon,  even  in  Syra- 
cuse, was  highly  despotic,  is  evident  from  all  ac^ 
counts.    Nepos  calb  him  king,  and  his  command  a 
mt.  Tit.   kingdom***.     Plutarch  says,  *  he  was  beloved  and 
p. 953. A.  •venerated  everywhere  as  a  founder;'   and  then 
follows  the  proof;    *  neither  war  nor  peace  was 

*  made,  law  inacted,  colony  established,  or  consti- 

*  tution  setded,  that  was  thought  rightly  done,  un- 

*  less  he  approved.'  The  same  authors  furnish 
anecdotes,  indicating  die  character  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  king  and  founder.  We  have  seen 
in  Athens,  where  something  nearer  to  pure  demo- 
cracy, than  perhaps  ever  anywhere  else,  had  practi^ 
cal  effect  as  a  lasting  government,  what  licentious- 
ness of  invective  was  used  in  the  general  assembly, 
and  what  libellous  representation  in  the  theaters, 

lot  Cum  tantis  easet  opibus  ut  etiam  inyitis  imperare  posset, 
tantum  autem  haberet  amorem  omnium  Siculorvm  ut  nuUo 
recusante  regnwn  obUneret. — Quod  casteii  regti  imperio  tuc 
potuerunt,  hie  benevolentia  tenuit.  Corn.  Nep.  y.  Time]. 
Those  whom  the  biographer  calls  aU  the  Sicilians  were,  for 
the  most  part,  according  even  to  the  panegyrists  of  Timoleon, 
foreioers,  brought  info  Sicily  in  the  room  of  Sicilian^,  either 
destroyed  or  made  outcasts ;  and  the  hve  was  of  those  who 
owed  to  him,  and  under  him  only  had  hope  of  holding,  pro- 
perty taken  by  violence  from  the  owners. 
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against  the  truly  great  Pericles,  in  the  fulness  of  sect. 
his  power.  IVbny  anecdotes,  mostly  preserved  ,^^J]^ 
with  a  view  to  defame  the  elder  Dbnysius,  show 
that,  under  his  administration  in  Syracuse,  public 
debate  was  generally  very  free.  But  under  that 
celebrated  destroyer  of  tyrants  Timoleon,  it  was 
considered  as  an  extravagance  for  any  one  to  think 
of  opposing  the  executive  power,  either  in  the  ge- 
neral assembly  or  in  the  courts  of  law.  Demane- 
tus  is  named  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  person 
venturing,  in  the  general  assembly,  to  impeach  any 
part  of  Timoleon's  conduct,  whose  well-imagined 
reply  shows  how  litde  he  had  to  fear^  opposition. 
Not  deigning  to  enter  into  any  refutation  of  the 
charges,  he  said,  '  he  thanked  the  gods  who  had 
^  been  propitious  to  his  constant  prayer  for  freedom 
'  of  speech  to  the  Syracusans.'  Laphystius  was 
presumptuous  enough  to  institute  a  suit  at  law  against 
him,  and  to  require  surety,  in  regular  form,  that  he 
would  stand  the  trial.  Timoleon's  warm  partizans  j 
were  so  indignant,  that  they  excited  tumult  and 
began  violence.  The  wiser  Timoleon  restrained 
them :  *  His  very  purpose,'  he  said,^  in  all  the  toil 
^  and  danger  he  had  undergone  for  the  Sjnracusan 
*  people,  was,  that  the  law  should  be  equal  to  all.'  ' 
But  that  Timoleon,  pretending  to  give  universal 
freedom,  really  governed  all  with  despotic  authority, 
should  perhaps  less  be  attributed  as  blame  to  him^ 
than  considered  as,  in  some  degree,  a  necessity  im- 
posed by  the  general  deficiency,  among  the  Greeks, 
of  any  conception  of  principles,  on  which  that  civil 
freedom  might  rest,  for  which  they  were  so  gene- 
rally zealous.  The  following  anecdote,  in  which, 
even  in  Trajan's  time,  Plutarch  seems  to  have  seen 
nothing  but  wise  decision,  marks  a  deficiency  of 
jurisprudential  principle,  which  even  of  Timoleon's 
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CHAP,  age  oiigbt  af^ar  now  hardly  credible.  Timobon 
^^^^'  wasjngaged  with  the  ceremony  of  a  public  sacrifice, 
when,  in  the  crowd  about  him,  one  man  suddenly 
stabbed  another,  and  fled.  A  third,  hitherto  a  quiet 
bystander,  instantly  sprang  to  the  altar,  and,  claim- 
ing asylum,  declared  himself  reddy  to  confess  all. 
Being  told  to  speak  out,  and  no  harm  should  be- 
fall him,  he  said  '  he  had  been  seen  sent  by  Icetes, 
^  together  with  the  man  just  killed,  to  assassinate 

*  Timolecm  ;  and  they  were  going  to  execute  their 
^  commission,  when  his  comrade  •was  stabbed  ;  by 
^  whom  he  knew  not.'  Meanwhile  the  effectual 
assassin  had  been  overtaken,  and  was  brought  back, 
insisting  ^  that  he  had  committed  no  crime  ;  having 

*  taken  only  just  revenge  for  his  father,  who  had 
^  been  killed  in  Leontini  by  him  whom  he  had  now 
^  put  to  death.'  It  happened  that  some  persons 
present,  recognizing  him,  bore  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  his  account ;  upon  which  he  was  not  only 
set  at  liberty  without  reprehension,  but  rewarded 
with  a  sum  equal  to  thirty  pounds  sterling,  for  hav- 
ing been,  in  committing  one  murder,  so  accidentally 
the  means  of  preventing  another.  Whether  this 
story  were  in  all  points  true,  or  the  confessicHi  was 
the  invention  of  the  partisans  of  Timoleon,  to  pal- 
liate the  cruelties  used  toward  Icetes  and  his  un- 
fortunate family,  whose  partisans  could  now  little 
raise  their  voices  for  themselves,  yet  as  trasmitted 
from  Timoleon's  age,  and  reported  in  Trajan's,  it 
must  deserve  attention  among,  indications  of  the 
characters  of  government  and  jurisprudence  in  both. 
Not  only  the  principle,  of  allowing  private  revenge 
to  supersede  public  justice,  is  admitted,  but  incou- 
ragement  is  held  out  for  murder,  by  showing  that  as, 
in  the  chance  of  things,  benefit  might  result  to  the 
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NeTeHhde$a  ^e  resok,  for  whksh  we  bmro  satis* 
factory  testimony^  9haw«  the  polky  of  Tunoleoft  to 
have  been  very  ably  adap^d  to  the  temper  and 
oircumaiaiicea  of  the  mixed  people,  for  wltom  he 
was  to  legislate*  The  first  evidence  we  have:  fyam. 
history  consists  indeed  in  its  silence.  That  hisfeor- 
rians  were  not  waoUag  we  are  well  assured.  That 
they  had  nothing  to  report  therefore  of  Sieitian 
aflairsy  during  nkieteen  years  after  the  estabtidfi- 
ment  of  Timoleon's  power^  buA  seme  inconsideraUe  Biod.i.i9. 
bo5t3ki(es  between  SypM:;ose  and  Agrigentum^  and  ^'  ^ 
that  VA  the  end  of  that  period,  when  new  and  great 
tiroabkis  called  their  attentii^  the  Sicilian  Greek 
towns  li^ere  fiorishing,  nearly  as  under  the  first  DiO' 
nysiusy  ^oems  unquestiooabty  to  mark  eKtraordinary 
liidsdom  in  the  insiltutions  of  Timoleon.  Diodorus^ 
if  our  copies  give  the  number  rightly,  says  that  he 
lived  only  etgtft  years  after  his  first  arrival  in  Sicily, 
and  only  two^  after  hia  vietory  of  the  Crimesus. 
PlntaiFeh  ia  leas  explicit  on  this  subject*  They 
agree  in  aa^erting  that  he  be.came  qompletely  blind 
fyt  aoiiietiaie  before  his  death  ;  and  acoounts  alto^ 
gether  appear  to  imply  that  the  period  in  which  he 
was  active  in  administration,  and  the  period  in  which 
he  lived  honored  in  the  blindness  that  in  a  great 
degree  incapacitated  him,  must  together  have  been 
ConsideraUy  longer  than  the  historian  has  reported. 

If,  however,  the  many  who  were  indebted  to  Tfi- 
moleon  for  fair  possessions  in  Sicily,  some  instigated 
by  gratitude^  and  all  by  interest,  would  extol  the 
living  founder  of  their  fortune,  amplify  bis  merit, 
and  extenuate  his  failings,  still  more  would  his 
premature  death,  or  even  that  blindness  which 
would  render  lum  in  a  manner  dead  to  military  and 
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CHAP,  civil  bosiness,  call  forth  the  voice  of  p«negyric 
J^^^  from  the  zeal  or  regret,  of  both  friendship  and  party. 
Had  a  revolution  quickly  followed,  Timoleon's 
feme,  turbid  even  in  the  accounts  of  his  panegyrists, 
might  have  been  still  more  blackened  than  that  of 
Pionysius  or  of  Phataris.  But  the  long  peaceful 
prevalence  of  that  party,  to  which  he  gave  posses- 
sions and  power,  secured  his  reputation.  Andro- 
machus,  chief  of  Tauromenium,  the  we  are  no- 
where given  to  see  how  his  authority  was  more 
constitutional  in  itself,  or  less  exceptionably  exer- 
cised, than  that  of  Mamercus,  Hippon,  or  Icetes, 
nevertheless  preserving  Timtleon's  friendship,  re- 
tained his  own  power.  From  the  pen  of  his  son 
Timasus,  therefore,  one  of  the  principal  historians 
of  Sicily,  eulogy  only  of  Timoleon  could  ^be  ex- 
pected. Either  gratitude,  or  hope,  or  fear,  or  all 
together,  might  prompt  his  exclamation,  in  the 
words  of  the  great  tragic  poet,  reported  by  Plutarch, 
*  O  ye  divinities,  what  Cyprian  goddess,  what  god 
Sophoci.  of  desire,  presides  over  all  his  actions!'  But 
▼rt.TiSioi.  recollecting  the  treatment  of  Mamercus,  of  Hij^n, 
p.  263.  ^f  Icetes,  and,  beyond  all,  of  the  women  of  the 
family  of  Icetes,  as  reported  by  the  moral  biogra- 
pher his  zealous  panegyrist,  we  shall  hardly  agree 
with  that  moralist  of  four  or  five  centuries  after,  in 
his  unqualified  admiration  and  praise. 

While  Timoleon's  adventure  was  attended  with 
such  extraordinary  success  in  Sicily,  it  appears  that 
the  party,  with  which  he  was  connected  in  Corinth, 
Piut.Tit.  prospered,  so  that  opposition  was  overborne,  and 
p.'aSk  the  xkjwcts  of  government  rested  in  their  hands. 
The  liberal  treatment  therefore  which  Dionysius 
found,  on  first  taking  his  residence  there,  may  re- 
flect some  credit  on  Timoleon  himself.  By  the 
Corinthians,  and  by  others  resorting  to  that  central 
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eit^i  the  great  emporium  of  the  nation,  the  seat  of   sect. 
the  Isthmian  games,  Dionysius  was  treated  with  ..^^^I^^ 
sach  consideration,  diat  he  appesus  to  have  been 
the  most  distinguished  person  of  Corinth  and  of 
Greece.     This  however  excited  a  jealousy  that 
threatened  his  safety  :  he  found  it  prudent  to  avoid 
the  attentions  of  considerable  men ;  and,  whether  led 
more  by  considerations  of  expediency,  or  by  his 
natural  disposition,  he  is  said  to  have  affected  low 
company,  and  frivdous  or  dissolute  amusement, 
with  a  carelessness  about  serious  concerns.     But 
Plutardi  himself  has  had  the  candor  to  avow,  that 
many  anecdotes  preserved  of  him,  marked  a  manly 
firmness  under  misfortune.     He  has  even  reported  piut.Tft.. 
several,  which  show  very  ilUbend  behavior  toward  J"^'. 
him,  and  much  good  temper,  good  sense,  and  reddy 
wit  in  his  manner  of  meeting  it.    Btit  all  did  not 
suffice  for  obtaining  justice  from  the  Sjrracusan  go- 
vernment, or  permanence  of  protection  firom  the 
Corinthian.     Whether  still  under  Timoleon,  or  not 
till  after  his  death,  the  stipulated  remittances  to 
Dionysius  ceased,  and  iiis  ccmsequent  distress  is  cic.  Tubc. 
said  to  have  driven  him  to  seek  his  livelihood  by  '  *   4. .. 
the  occupation  of  a  schoolmaster ;  for  which  pro- 
bably both  his  litterary  acquirements  and  his  superior 
manners  gave  him  advantages.    At  one  time  he 
was  compelled  to  fly  from  Corinth.    By  birth  a 
citizen  of  Athens,  the  privilege  having  been  giv6n 
to  his  father,  as  we  have  before  observed,  for  him-  Ep.  Phi- 
self  and  all  his  posterity,  the  state  of  the  Athenian  Demo^.* 
government  however  was  not  such  as  to  invite  him,  E^jfjjg**' 
and  he  preferred  retiring  to  the  kss  polished  re- 
gicms  of  Epirus. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  what  credit  is  due  to  Plu- 
tarch's mention  of  the  fate  of  the  women  of  the 
family.     It  was  in  the  way  of  democratical  party* 
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CHAP,  spitity  amoog  &e. Greeks,  to  glorjr  in  llie  most  dia'- 
^^^^^  bolical  revenge  against  jan  adveEse  &ctum;  and  this 
spirit  was  cfaeriskfid  among  philosophers  under  the 
Iloman  empire,  apparently  wtib  the  same  view  wilk 
which  it  was  adopted  by  the  Freneh  philosophers 
of  the  present  age,  who  have,  in.  truth,  been  in  iA«* 
most  everything  copiers,  tho  in  atrocity  they  bave 
at  least  equalled  or  perhaps  outdone  their  mas* 
ters^^.  It  has  been  in  this  spirit  that  Plutanrh  has 
i^ld  out,  ostentatiously,  the  punishment  which  tlie 
younger  Dionysius  suffered,  in  the  cahnsties  of  liia 
fi»mily ,  living  to  see  the  death  of  his  wife  and  att  Ids 


Plat.  Tit.   children.    The  manner  in  which  his  sons  periahod 
p,94^      is  aiot  said.    The  treatm^it  of  his  wife  and  dangli^ 
ters,  mercifully  concluded  by  drowning  them,  ap- 
pears to  have  resembled  thai  which  the  unfortunate 
daughter  of  Hermiocmtes  Imd  suffered,  many  years 
before^  from  the  same  party.     The  story  is  related 
with  so  mudi  eomplaieency,  by  the  moral  philoso- 
•   pher,  that  we  are  left  only  to  hope  his  favorite  hero, 
Timolecm,   was  not  implicated  in    the  sctrocioms 
t^^      wickedness^    It  was,  probably,  when  the  family  of 
1. 6.  c.  7.   Dionysius  were  oh&ged  to  fly  from  Locri,  that  the 
ilestniction  fell  upon  that  city,  which  we  fnd  ob- 
scurely mentaoned  by  Aristotle. 


^M  lliis  spirit  seems  to  bare  beea  early  caught,  on  tlie  re- 
vival of  letten,  by  some  of  those  learned  men,  fkr  msEe  cm 
the  contineot  than  In  our  Hand,  who  undertook  the  translation 
of  the  Greek  authors ;  and  it  has  l^d  them  often  to  outgo  their 
originals  in  violence  of  exprescioti,  and  to  prefer  tlte  roost  In- 
jurious sense  of  eveiy  dubious  piursse.  Thus  Pluiarcb's  *A  f* 
f«'pa{ff  n/pawGJv  (h  ^ovutf'io;)  oTg  SftaAsv  C«YplSaX6jjLCvoff,  is  rendered 
Tiy  Rhodoman  and  Wessding,  Hie  scelera  sua  tuperavit  calami 
tatibut.  Those  translators  cannot  but  have  Jcno wn  that  rufMivwv 
does  not  necessarily  ixnplj  any  scelerop  and  tbe  center  would 
rather  imply  reference  to  the  splendor  of  tlie  first  years  of 
hk  reign  or  administntion. 
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Timoleon's  history  has  assuredly  deserved  to  be  sect. 
better  known  ;  and  the  account  of  such  a  cotempo-  ^^j^^^^ 
rary  as  Timssus,  however  partial,  could  not  but  have 
been  of  high  value.  Of  Dion,  who,  in  the  geogra- 
pher's phrase,  set  all  at  variance  with  all,  we  should 
peiiiaps  litde  desire  to  know  more ;  nor  indeed  of 
Timoleon  for  his  works  of  destruction,  which  have 
been  so  much  the  subject  of  panegyric.  But  we 
want  mfermatton  how,  through  a  revolution  so  vio- 
lent and  so  complete,  he  produced  a  prosperity  and 
lastmg  quiet,  of  which  examples,  in  all  history  rare, 
occur,  among  the  Grecian  republics,  almost  only 
under  the  administration  of  Sicilian  chiefs,  and  those 
mostly  described  by  the  title  of  tyrants. 


(  4«  ) 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Affairs  of  Macedonia,  from  the  Reign  of  Pexdiccas 
Son  of  AxEXAKDER,  to  the  Establishment  of 
Philip  Son  of  Amyntas, 


SECTION  I. 

MaudoTtian  Cofuh'IWton.  Jdactdonian  Terriiory*  Stait  of  Macedonia 
tmder  Perdiceas  Son  of  Altxander*  Splendid  and  beneficial  Reign  of 
Archelaut  Son  of  Perdiceas, 

CHAP.  fV  HiLE  among  the  numerous  states  of  Greece,  and 
>^v^  their  extensive  colonies,  security  for  civil  freedom 
had  been  vainly  sought  in  various  forms  of  repub- 
lics, and  permanence  of  public  strength  had  equally 
failed  in  experiment  of  various  systems  of  confed- 
eracy, there  remained,  on  the  northern  border,  a 
people  of  Grecian  race,  who  held  yet  their  heredi- 
tary monarchy,  transmitted  from  the  heroic  ages. 
^^'^'  This,  as  we  have  seen  formerly,  in  treating  of  the 
HistorjT.  times  described  by  Homer,  was  a  limited  monar- 
chy, bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  antient 
constitution  of  England,  and,  in  his  age,  prevailing 
throughout  Greece.  Of  the  countries  which  pre- 
served this  constitution,  the  principal  in  extent  and 
power,  and  the  most  known  to  us,  was  the  kingdom 
of  Macedonia ;  whose  affairs,  for  their  implication 
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tvith  those  o(  the  leading  republics,  have  alreddy 
occurred  for  frequent  mention^      According  to  the 
concurring  testimony  of  antient  writers,  who  have  ^^^^^^'^' 
treated  of  Macedonia,  the  king  was  supreme,  but  Arri&n  de 
not  despotic.     The  chief  object  of  his  office,  as  in  f.?.'c.  ii! 
the  English  constitution,  was  to  be  conservator  of  ff^^^'^\^ 
the  peace  of  his  kingdom  ;  for  which  great  purpose  Luc.  dial. 
he  was  vested  with  the  first  military  and  the  first  piok* 
judicial  authority ;  be  commanded  the  army,  and 
he  presided  over  the  administration  pf  justice.    But 
he  was  to  command  and  to  judge  according  to  es- 
tablished laws;     He  had  no  legislative  authority  but 
in  concurrence  with  the  assembled  people ;  and 
condemnation,  and  the  decision  of  all  more  impor- 
tant causciS,  rested  with  popular  tribunals  ;  in  which, 
as  among  our  forefathers,  in  what  thence  bears  yet 
the  title  of  the  King's  Bench,  the  king  presided  in 
person,  but  the  court  gave  judgement.      Even  in 
military  jurisdiction  his  authority  continued  to  be 
limited,  even  to  the  latest  times  of  the  monarchy^^. 
Thus  far  our  information  is  positive    and   clear. 
What  we  want  farther  to  know  is,  what  was  the 
composition  of  the  Macedonian  people ;  whether 
there  was  any  distinction  between  one  part  and  ano- 
ther, in  the  injoyment  of  rights,  and  participation  of 

1  The  principal  passages,  io  the  foregoing  history,  relating 
to  Macedonia,  occur  in  ch.  1.  s.  1  &  2.  ch.  G.  s.  3.  ch.  7.  s.  3. 
ch.  8.  s.  2  &  5.  ch.  9.  8.  1.  ch.  13.  s.  4.  ch.  14.  s.  2.  ch.  16.  s.  2. 
ch.  16.  8.  2,  4,  5,  6.  ch.  26.  s.  2,  3,  4. 

106  pe  capitalibus  rebus,  vetusto  Macedonum  modo,  inquire- 
hat  exercitus :  in  pace  erat  vnlgi.  Nihil  potestas  regum  ya- 
Mmt  nisi  prius  valnisset  auctoritas.  Q,.  Curt.  1.  6.  e.  8.  s.  25. 
^E^  "ApT^ou^  sig  MoxeJovtctv  fXiov,  ouds  /8iqr  diXXa  vofA6>)  Maxs66vuDt  ^ 
ap5(ovT«f  ^lecAstfov,  Arr.  de  Exp.  Alex.  !.  4.  p.  86.  D.  A  very 
remarkable  instance  of  the  restriction  upon  the  mitttaay  juris- 
diction of  the  Macedonian  kings  is  related  by  Polybius,  b.  5. 
p.  375. 
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CHAP,  power  i  and)  what  is  not  a  little  important  in  die 
^^^^JJ^  estimate  of  any  constitution  of  those  times»  wh^ 
proportion  the  number  of  those  who  hadcivU  rights, 
bore  to  that  o(  those  who  had  none,  or  next  to.  none,, 
the  slaves.  The  silence  of  authors  however,  con- 
cerning these  matters,  especially  in  accounts  of  civil 
wars  in  Macedonia,  indicates  that  the  Macedoniaa 
government  was  little  disturbed  with  those  preten- 
sions to  oligarchal  privilege  on  one  side,  and  to 
democratical  despotism  on  the  other,  of  which  wc 
have  been  observing  the  evils  among  the  republics; 
in  some  of  which,  as  Lacedasmcm  and  the  Theasa- 
fian  cities,  honor  and  office  were  arrogated  exclusive- 
ly to  a  few  families,  in  others,  as  Athens  and  Ai^gos, 
die  poor  oppressed  the  wealthy,  and  in  all  a  dimion 
of  interests  subsisted,  frequently  interrupting  the 
public  peace,  and  always  threatening  the  public 
safety.  How  the  gradation  of  rank,  necessary  in 
.  numerous  sociedes,  was  arranged,  we  are  not  inform- 
ed, but  equal  law  for  all  freemen  appears  to  have 
been,  as  in  our  common  law,  or  Anglosaxon  consd- 
tution,  the  first  principle  of  the  Macedonian  govern^ 
ment^^ ;  whence  it  has  been  observed  that  the  Ma- 
cedonians were  freer  in  their  kingdom  than  the 
Greeks  in  their  republics**.  Time  then,  not  raeer- 
ly  a  destroyer,  but  often  an  improver  of  human  in- 
sututions,  brought  them  an  advantage  which  seems 

^^  M\c  man  J^  FolGphter  rt*,  jc  eafms  je  ea&fS.- 
This  has  been  noticed  in  note  6  of  the  first  section  of  the 
fourth  chapter  of  thb  History. 

1^  I  have  observed  Arrian  quoted  for  this,  i  thisk  the  ob» 
nervation  just,  but  not  exactly  Arrian^s,  who,  tho  superior  to 
most  of  the  Grecian  writers  under  the  Roman  empire,  was 
not  intirelj  free  from  their  common  prejudice  in  favor  of  that 
licentiousness  of  the  republics,  whence  there  waa  more  power 
to  do  ill  than  security  in  doing  well. 
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hardly  yet,  in  Homer's  age,  to  have  gained  steddy 
footing  anywhere*  That  popular  attachment  to  the 
constitution  and  to  the  reigning  family,  the  firmest 
support  of  political  arrangement,  the  most  dis- 
couraging theck  to  adventure  in  revolution,  was  es- 
tablished among  the  Macedonians.  The  rules  of 
succession  to  the  throne,  indeed,  unfortunately  re- 
mained so  far  defective,  as  in  England  before  the 
wars  of  the  Roses,  that,  within  the  reigning  family, 
competition  would  often  arise,  and  produce  civil  war. 
Yet  civil  war,  calamitous  everywhere  and  always,  ap- 
pears however  to  have  been  of  a  less  atrocious  temper 
among  the  Macedonians,  in  the  struggle  for  a  crown, 
than  among  the  republican  Greeks,  in  the  contest 
for  democratical,  oligarchal,  or  tyrannical  sway. 
Half  a  people  banished  or  massacred  are  circum- 
stances at  least  not  reported  in  Macedonian  history. 
Against  the  constitution,  and  against  the  rights  of 
the  royal  family,  as  the  keystone  of  the  constitution, 
the  salutary  prejudices  of  the  people,  the  growth  of 
ages,  would  allow  no  competition. 

Nor  was  this  steddier  form  of  free  government 
the  only  advantage  of  the  Macedonians  over  their 
southern  neighbors.  In  extent  of  territory,  the 
Macedonian  kingdom  for  exceeded  any  of  the  re- 
publican states,  and  it  exceeded  most  of  them  in 
proportional  extent  of  level  country  and  valuable 
soil.  Its  frontier  indeed,  except  where  verging 
toward  the  sea,  was  of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains, 
but  the  interior  was  mostly  champain.  As  then 
the  natural  division  of  Greece,  by  highlands  and 
gulphs,  into  small  portions  of  difiicult  access,  had 
contributed  much  to  its  political  division  into  very 
small  states,  so  the  freedom  from  such  hindrance 
of  communication  in  Macedonia,  had  produced, 
and  gave  facility  for  maintaining,  the  union  of  such 
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CHAP,   an  extent  of  fruitful  territory  under  one  govern- 

^^^^  ment. 

These  advantages  however  were  not  unattended 
with  balancing  evils.  The  Macedonians  were 
unfortunate  in  their  continental  situation,  nearly 
surrounded  by  powerful  hords  of  the  fiercest  and 
most  incorrigible  barbarians.  If  actual  war&re  was 
sometimes  intermitted,  yet  the  danger  of  it  was  un- 
ceasing. Nearly  excluded  then  from  the  sea,  their 
communication  with  the  more  polished  parts  of  the 
^  world  was  limited  and  precarious.  Nevertheless 
the  Macedonians  appear  to  have  been  not  ruder 
than  many  of  the  republican  Greeks,  the  Dorians, 
the  Locrians,  perhaps  the  Arcadians ;  and  no 
account  shows  them  so  barbarous  as  Thucydides 

Thucyd.  has  described  the  iEtolians.  Under  the  first 
Amyntas,  when  Darius  invaded  Europe,  the  Mace* 
donian  kingdom^  tho  unable  to  withstand  the  vast 

Ch.  16.  s.  force  of  the  Persian  empire,  appears  to  have  at* 

HiBtoiy."  tracted  consideration  from  the  Persian  commanders 
as  a  civilized  country,  of  some  importance  among 

Herod.1.5,  the  powers  of  the  age  ;   and  this  was  increased 

^'^'^'  under  his  son,  the  first  Alexander,  after  the  great 
defeat  of  the  Persian  army  near  Plattea.  In  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  second  Perdiccas,  son  of 
Alexander,  seems  to  have  maintained  its  former 
consequence.  Afterward,  in  the  heat  pf  party 
eontest  among  the  republics,  the  foul  language  of 
democratical  debate  would  sometimes  stigmatize 
the  Macedonians  with  the  name  of  barbarians. 
But  this  is  not  found  from  any  others.  Among 
the  Greek  historians  their  Grecian  blood  has  been 
universally  acknowleged.  Their  speech  was 
certainly  Grecian,  their  manners  were  Grecian, 
their  religion  was  Grecian  ;    with  differences,  as 
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fiir  as  thejr  are  reported  to  us,  not  greater  than  ex* 
isted  among  the  different  republics^^*. 

But  a  practice,  apparently  originating  in  the 
purpose  of  obviating  an  immediate  difficulty,  con- 
tributed much  to  disturb  and  weaken  the  Mace- 
donian kingdom.  It  was  usual  to  provide  for  the 
younger  sons  of  the  reigning  family,  by  commit* 
ting  frontier  provinces  to  their  government ;  where 
their  situation  resembled  that  of  the  lords  marchers 
of  the  feudal  times  in  western  Europe.  The  re^ 
venue  of  the  province  supported  the  dignity  of  the 
honorable  but  troublesome  and  dangerous  office. 
The  employment  was  worthy  of  the  high  rank  of 
those  employed,  and  suited  the  temper  of  a  martial 
age.  Nor  was  it  probably  without  its  advantages 
to  the  state  ;  the  frontier  territofy  being  so  defend- 
ed, the  interior  rested  in  peace.  But,  ,in  progress 
of  ages,  the  multiplication  of  these  appanages, 
which  seem  to  have  been  generally  hereditary, 
might  reduce  the  kingdom  to  weakness  and  insig- 
nificancy ;  so  that  it  would  be  no  longer  able  either 
to  resist  forein  enemies  or  control  its  own  vassals. 
Accordingly  we  find,  from  this  source,  jarring 
interests  arising,  which  not  only  produced  troubles 
within  the  kingdom,  but  afforded  opportunity  and 
even  invitation  for  the  interference  of  forein  powers. 
We  have  seen  one  of  the  subordinate  princes,  Ch.i6.t.2. 
Amyntas,  son  of  Philip,  becoming  an  instrument  in  Historj* 

^^  We  find  Isocrates  putting  the  Macedonian  name  in 
marked  oppodtion  to  the  barbarian,  and  the  title  of  king  of 
Macedonia,  in  equally  marked  opposition  to  the  titles  of 
t3rrant,  and  despot :  'AfM;V4^,  <ru  Moxsd^vuv  ^cufikB?^  xai  Aiovutf^i, 
r^}  :Liixs>Jas  rvpaw^i  xai  r^  j3ap€ap^),  c^(  A^'me  xpccrouvn.  Pane- 
gyr.  p.  250.  t.  1.  ed.  Auger.  And  this  was  when  the  king 
of  Macedonia  was  allied  with  the  enemies  of  Athens,  to 
oppose  purposes  which  the  orator  desired  to  promote. 
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CHAP,  the  hands  of  the  great  monarch  of  Thrace,  Sitalces, 
3^^!^  for  'Overthrowing  the  supreme  government  of 
Macedonia  ;  and  we  have  seen  the  leading  Grecian 
republics,  Athens  and  Lacedasmon,  by  turns  form- 
ing connection  with  those  princes  for  nearly  the 
same  purpose.  It  seems  therefore  to  have  been  a 
wise  policy  of  Perdiccas  son  of  Alexander,  after 
having  baffled  the  violence  of  the  Thracian  mo- 
narch, to  reunite  to  those  severed  principalities  with 
the  kingdom,  or  bring  them  under  a  just  subordi- 
nation. In  the  prosecution  of  this  reasonable  pur- 
pose, he  is  said  indeed,  not  to  have  been  duly 
scrupulous  of  foul  means.  The  measures  by  which 
he  acquired  the  territory  which  had  been  the  appa.'* 
nage  of  his  brother  Alcetas,  if  we  should  believe  the 
Plat.  Gor-  story  told  by  Plato,  were  highly  nefarious.  But  in 
^^"'  Plato's  time,  books  being  rare,  and  authentic  histo- 
ry little  extensively  known,  if  a  statement  of  facts 
was  wanted  for  illustration  of  moral  or  political 
argument  among  philosophers,  any  report  was  taken, 
and  whether  considered  as  true  or  supposed,  it 
equally  served  the  purpose.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  be  careful  how  we  take  reports,  so  stated, 
as  intended  by  the  authors  themselves  to  be  taken 
for  historical  truths.  The  character  of  Perdiccas, 
however,  as  represented  by  Thucydides  is  not  pure. 
But  in  his  purpose  of  reuniting  the  severed  princi- 
palities, being  thwarted  by  the  reddy  interference, 
110  sometimes  of  Lacedaemon,  sometimes  of  Athens, 
B.C.414.  sometimes  of  Thrace,  his  success  seems  not  to  have 
*-^^-^-  been  complete.  Nevertheless  his  administration 
was  evidently  altogether  able,  and,  tho  of  various 

"0  The  authority  on  which  this  date  is  assigned  for  the 
accession  of  Archelaus  will  be  mentioned  in  a  followino- 
note  ** 
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fortune,  as  of  doubtful  character,  yet,^  at  his  death,    sect. 
which  happened  about  the  time  of  the  defeat  and  .^.^^^^^ 
destruction  of  the  Athenian  fleet  and  army  under 
Nicias  and  Demosthenes  in  Sicily,  he  appears  to 
have  left  his  kingdom  altogether  improved  to  his 
son  Archelaus. 

It  appears  very  uncertain  what  credit,  or  whe- 
ther any,  may  be  due  to  report  which  apparently 
had  currency  many  years  after  in  Athens,  of  the 
illegitimacy  of  this  prince's  birth,  and  of  the  crimes 
by  which  he  acquired  or  secured  the  throne. 
Thucydides,  his  cotemporary,  likely  beyond  others  Thucyd. 
among  the  Greeks  to  know  Macedonia,  calls  him 
son  of  Perdiccas,  without  mentioning  ille^timacy, 
and  speaks  of  him  as  the  immediate  successor, 
without  any  intimation  of  interfering  pretensions. 
In  a  short  summary  then  of  his  actions,  he  ranks 
him  effectually  with  the  most  illustrious  princes. 
Archelaus  son  of  Perdiccas,  he  says,  raised  most 
of  the  present  fortifications  of  the  kingdom  :  he 
formed  strait  roads,  and  he  improved  the  military 
establishment,  providing  horses,  heavy  armor,  and 
whatever  else  military  use  might  require,  more 
than  all  the  eight  kings  his  predecessors^^^ 

'^^  In  Plato^s  dialogue,  iatitled  Gorgias,  one  of  the  interlo- 
cutors  mentions  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  as  the  illegi- 
timate son  of  Perdiccas,  and  as  having  acquired  the  crown  hy 
the  murder  of  the  proper  heir,  the  legithnate  son  of  their 
common  father.  Athenasus  has  considered  this  as  scandal,  to 
which  he  says  Plato  was  addicted.  It  is  however  likely 
enough  that  a  story  of  this  kind  was  current  in  Athens, 
and  Plato  appears  to  have  introduced  it  in  his  dialogue  meerly 
for  illustration  of  moral  argument,  hy  supposed  facts,  which, 
whether  true  or  feigned,  would  equally  answer  the  purpose 
of  illustration.  What  credit  therefore  Plato  himself  gave  to 
the  story,  which  has  a  mixture  of  the  ridiculous  with  the 
shocking,  does  not  appear  ;  hot,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
same  dialogue,  it  is  clearly  indicated  that  Archelaus  led  be- 
hind him  the  reputation  of  a  powerful,  fortunate,  rich,  and 
liberal  prince. 
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In  the  actual  circomstances  of  Macedonia  an 
improved  military  was  perhaps  the  first  thing 
necessary  toward  all  other  4mprovement.  The 
Macedonians,  like  the  republican  Oreeks,  were 
all  soldiers  ;  for  so  the  ever-threatening  pressure  of 
hostilities  around  required  :  but  they  did  not  live 
like  the  republicans,  especially  the  democratical 
republicans,  crowded  in  towns,  leaving  the  country 
to  their  predial  slaves.  Confident  in  unanimity,  all 
ranks  having  an  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
constitution,  as  well  as  in  the  defence  of  the  country, 
they  resided  on  their  estates  ;  and,  having  little 
commerce,  their  towns  were  small  and  mostly  un- 
fortified. But  the  irruption  of  the  overbearing 
force  under  Sitalces,  during  the  reign  of  Perdiccas, 
had  made  them  feel  their  error,  or  perhaps  rather 
the  misfortune  of  their  continental  situation.  Una- 
ble either  to  withstand  his  numbers  in  the  field,  or 
to  defend  their  un walled  towns,  they  had  been  com- 
pelled, as  we  have  seen,  to  abandon  their  less 
moveable  property,  and  seek  shelter  in  their 
woods  and  marshes. 

The  measures  of  Archelaus,  possibly  not  unpro^ 
ductive  of  following  evil,  seem  to  have  been,  at  the 
time,  in  an  extraordinary  degree  effectual  for  their 
important  object,  the  security  and  quiet  of  the 
country.  In  a  turbulent  age,  he  found  means  so  to 
obviate  i^-ar  as  to  maintain  peace  with  dignity. 
With  the  Athenian  democracy  indeed,  the  com- 
mon disturber  of  states,  as  it  is  called  by  the  great  ^ 
Athenian  historian,  he  could  not  avoid  hostilities. 
The  Athenians  excited  the  people  of  Pydna,  a 
Macedonian  seaport,  to  rebellion,  and  supported 
them  in  it.  Archelaus  did  not  then  hesitate  to  use 
the  force  he  had  prepared  ;  and  he  was  successful : 
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he  vindicated  his  kingdom's  rights,  and  he  seems    sect. 
to  have  pushed  the  purpose  of  arms  no  farther.         s,,rv-^w 

The  policy  then,  by  which  he  proposed  to  secure 
to  Macedonia  so  valuable  a  possession  as  its  only 
seaport,  will  deserve  notice.  We  have  had  occa- 
sion formerly  to  observe  how  very  commonly,  in 
early  times,  the  dangers  of  maritime  situation 
drove  habitation  to  some  distance  from  the  sea* 
shore*  But  spots  which  the  peaceful  tillers  of  the 
soil  would  avoid,  seafaring  adventurers  would  often 
in  preference  covet.  Hence  the  Macedonian  and 
Thracian  shores  became  occupied  by  Grecian  colo- 
nies,  established,  perhaps  many,  with  little  violence, 
and  some,  tho  not  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Penn's 
settlement  in  America,  yet  possibly  without  any 
violence.  Peninsulas  especially,  hazardous  pos- 
sessions, for  the  husbandman,  unless  protected  by 
a  government  possessing  a  powerful  navy,  were 
peculiarly  convenient  for  men  addicted  to  piracy  or 
commerce.  Thus  the  Thracian  Chersonese  and 
the  Chalcidlc  peninsulas  became  early  Grecian 
land.  The  settlers  who  emigrated  with  Perdiccas 
from  Argos  to  Macedonia,  would  probably  carry 
with  them  some  seafaring  disposition,  which  .would 
however  be  likely  to  be  lost  among  their  progeny, 
led  by  the  circumstances  of  their  new  country  to 
establish  themselves  within  land.  Such,  even  so 
late  as  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was 
tHe  superfluity  of  fruitful  soil  within  the  Macedo- 
nian dominion,  that  the  prince  then  reigning.  Per-  Ch.  is.  i. 
diccas  son  of  Alexander,  could  furnish  settlements  hu  J**** 
for  the  whole  population  of  several  Grecian  towns 
of  the  Chalcidic  peninsulas,  emigrating  at  once  to 
avoid  the  oppression  of  the  imperial  democracy  of 
Athens.  The  Macedonians  therefore,  invited  by 
the  ample  opportunities  and  better  security  of  in- 
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CHAP,  land  situation,  appear  to  have  neglected  the  coast, 
,^^^i^  and  become  almost  intirely  a  nation  of  hunters  and 
husbandmen.  The  widely  differing  pursuits  and 
mode  of  life  then  of  the  inland  and  the  coastmen, 
led  to  a  difference  in  habits,  in  character,  -and  ia 
personal  interests,  which  produced  a  disposition  to 
separation  and  even  opposition  in  political  concerns. 
The  inlanders  lived  scattered  in  villages,  subsisting 
from  the  produce  of  their  lands,  warmly  attached 
to  their  homes,  to  their  country,  to  its  constitution 
of  government,  which  insured  their  private  pro- 
perty and  their  public  strength,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
these,  if  for  nothing  else,  to  oneanother.  The 
coasters,  on  the  contrary,  traders  and  navigators, 
assembled  in  towns,  anxious  for  fortifications  that 
might  afford  security  for  collected  stores,  careless 
otherwise  of  territor)%  even  for  subsistence  look- 
ing to  commerce  or  piracy,  averse  to  connection 
with  any  controling  government,  reddy  for  com- 
munication with  all  the  world,  and  little  attached 
to  any  country. 

Such  a  people,  so  differing  from  the  rest  of  the 
Macedonians,  the  Pydnaeans  appear  to  have  been. 
Archelaus  therefore,  when,  after  their  rebellion,  he 
had  reduced  them  to  submission,  was  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  assuring  their  loyalty  to  the  Macedonian 
government.  The  policy  of  the  Athenian  republic, 
to  obviate  revolt  among  its  subject  towns,  often 
denied  them  the  fortifications  requisite  for  defence 
against  the  ordinary  dangers  of  maritime  or  any 
limitary  situation.  The  resource  of  Archelaus, 
violent  it  might  appear  now,  but  for  his  age,  mild 
and  liberal,  was  to  remove  the  town  to  the  distance 
of  two  miles  from  the  shore.  There  it  might  be 
controled  in  rebellious  purposes  by  loyal  armies, 
and  not  reddily  assisted  by  forein  fleets.     Its  con- 
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veniencies  for  trade  would  be  somewhat  lessened ; 
but  they,  might  still  at  least  equal  those  of  Athens, 
Megara^  Corinth,  Argos,  and  most  of  the  old  mari- 
time towns  of  Greece,  placed,  originally  for  security, 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  shore,  and  yet  found 
capable  of  florishing  by  commerce*". 

But  with  talents  for  war,  and  a  mind  capable  of 
the  necessary  exertion,  the  delight  of  Archelaus, 
fortunately  for  his  people,  was  in  the  arts  of  peace. 
He  had  the  just  discernment  to  be  aware  that  his 
kingdom  wanted  internal  improvement  far  more 
than  increase  of  territory.  Nor  is  it  little  that  is 
implied  in  the  cotemporary  historian's  concise  in- 
formation, ^  that  he  formed  strait  roads.'  Till  Thucy<L 
assured  of  ability  to  defy  invasion,  through  a  mili- 
tary force  prepared  with  attachment  to  the  govern- 
ment and  countr}',  as  well  as  with  discipline,  no 
prudent  ruler  of  a  country,  situated  like  Macedonia, 
would  make  roads.  But  security  being  provided 
and  roads  formed,  improvements  in  agriculture,  in 

lis  The  urgency,  formerly,  to  avoid  maritime  eituatioo  on 
account  of  piracy,  is  strongly  marked  even  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  English  shores.  All  the  existing  towns  on  the 
coast  of  Hampshire  and  the  lie  of  Wight  are,  comparatively, 
of  recent  origin.  Not  one  contains  the  mother-church,  or 
g^yes  name  to  the  parish.  Portsmouth  is  in  the  parish  of 
KiDgstOD,  in  the  middle  of  Portsea  iland,  where  remains  the 
church,  deserted  by  its  town.  With  circumstances  nearly 
similar,  Gosport  is  the  parish  of  Alverstoke,  Ly mington  of 
Bolder,  Yarmouth  of  Freshwater,  Newton  of  Calboru,  and 
Cowes  of  Northwood,  or  rather  of  Carisbrook,  the  mother- 
church  of  Northwood.  The  Cinq  Ports  may  seem  some  ex- 
ception :  their  maritime  strength  indeed  would  assist  for  their 
security  ;  but  old  WincAielsea  alone  of  them  seems  to  have 
trusted  in  its  strength  of  hands  :  Hastings  and  Dover  depend 
ed  on  the  protection  of  their  castles.  Even  at  Plymouth,  the 
▼ery  superior  situation  of  the  present  Docktown,  and  the 
harbor  of  the  Tamar,  were  neglected  for  the  sake  of  better 
safety,  some  way  up  the  narrower  water  of  the  Plym. 
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CHAP,    commerce,  in  civilization^  in  provincial  administra- 
XXXIV.   ^JQjj^  ^^^  jj^  ^jj^  general  comforts  of  the  people. 


would  reddily  follow;  Silent  however  about  these, 
antient  writers  have  nevortheless  reported  what 
still  goes  farther  to  imply  them.  Archelaus  was 
sedulous  to  dispel  ignorance  ^d  rudeness,  and 
promote  science  and  the  fine  arts  among  his  peo- 
ple.. He  was  the  greatest  patron  in  his  age  of  the 
learned  and  ingenious,  whom  he  mviled  from  all 
parts  of  Greece.  It  cannot  but  be  creditable  to 
him  to  have  invited  Socrates,  tho  the  philosopher's 
Arist.  refusal,  recorded  by  Aristotle,  has  been  taken  by 
c.  23.  '  declamatory  writers  under  the  Roman  empire,  as 
ground  of  sarcasm  against  him.  The  invitation 
however  which  Socrates,  for  the  sake  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  whose  instructi<m  he  had  undertaken  as  a 
sacred  duty,  not  without  foresight  of  their  ingrati- 
tude, refused,  Euripides,  the  friend  whom  he  is 
said  most  to  have  esteemed,  thot^ht  not  unfit  to 
accept.  Euripides  lived  long  at  the  Macedonian 
court ;  which,  by  the  assemblage  of  talents  there, 
as  well  as  by  the  security  injoyed  under  a  well-ad- 
ministered free  government,  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  desirable  residence,  for  men  of  leisure, 
anywhere  to  be  found  in  that  age. 

In  the  great  deficiency  of  history  concerning 
this  interesting  reign,  iEHan's  anecdotes  will  have 
value  ;  and  the  more,  because  his  purpose  has  not 
been  the  eulogy  which  they  eflfectually  involve. 
Allan.  fle  informs  us  that  the  celebrated  painter  Zeuxis, 
LH.c.n.  was  among  the  artists  entertained  at  the  Macedo- 
nian court ;  and  that  his  works,  adorning  the  royal 
residence,  formed  an  inducement  contributing  not 
a  little  to  occasion  the  great  resort  of  strangers, 
in  the  reign  of  Archelaus,  to  the  capital  of  Mace- 
donia.    It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  same  spirit 
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with  which  he  entertain^  Euripides  and  Zeuxis  sect. 
in  his  court,  that  Archelaus  instituted  games,  ,,^.^^-^^ 
in  imitation  of  those  of  southern  Greece  ;  the 
Pythian  rather  than  the  Olympian,  but  apparently  ^odA.  it. 
an  improvement  on  both*  Dedicating  them  to  the 
Muses,  he  chose  for  their  celebration  the  town  of 
Dium  in  Pieria,  the  province  to  which  the  old 
Grecian  mythology  assigned  the  birth  and  princi- 
pal residence  of  the  Muses.  These  games  were 
called  Olympian,  perhaps  from  the  neighboring 
mountains  of  Olympus,  held  equally  the  seat  of 
the  Muses  and  of  Jupiter.  The  administration 
must  have  been  able  that,  in  such  a  kingdom  as 
Macedonia,  could  provide  funds  for  all  that  Arche- 
laus, within  a  short  reigh,  accomplished  ;  fortifying 
towns  ;  greatly  improving  the  military  ;  repelling, 
when  occasion  required,  but  mostly  deterring  hosti- 
lities, and  thus  maintaining  peace  with  advantage 
and  dignity  ;  forming  roads  ;  promoting  litterature, 
science  and  arts  ;  and  all  so  as  to  give  emi- 
nence and  celebrity  to  Macedonia,  among  the 
Greeks  of  the  time  of  Thucydides  and  Socrates. 

But,  indowed  as  he  was  with  great  and  valuable 
qualities,  Archelaus  remains  accused,  on  high  au- 
thority, of  giving  way  to  strong  and  vicious  pas-  Ariatot. 
sions,  which   brought  him  to  an  untimely  end.  ^^sf  c.  lo. 
Report  indeed  was  transmitted,  which  Diodorus 
adopted,  that  he  died  of  a  wound  accidentally  re-  Uiodor. 
ceived  in  hunting.     But  Aristode,  to  whom  the  ^^•^•^" 
best  opportunities,  which  the  next  generation  could 
furnish,  must  have  been  open,  speaks  of  a  conspi- 
racy as  undoubted,  tho  the  occasion  and  manner 
were  so  variously  related,  as  usual  of  that  dark  kind 
of  transaction,  that  he  was  unable  to  fix  his  belief 
of  them.      All   that  remains  ascertained   is,  that 
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CHAP.  Archelausy  after  a  short  but  most  beneficial  reiini; 
,^^^^  was  cut  off,  in  the  vigor  of  his  age,  by  a  violent 
B.C.400.S  death. 

Ol.  96.  1.    ^""•' 


SECTION  II. 

DitpuUd  SuccesHon  and  Civil  War,  AcqMitiUon  of  the  Thr&ne  hf 
AmytUat^  Son  of  Philip,  BariylU  Brinct  of  lUjfria.  Herediiary 
Interest  of  the  Macedonian  Royal  Pamily  in  JTiestaly,  RevimU  of  the 
Olynthian  Confederacy.  Antient  Connection  of  Macedonia  irith 
Atfient  revived  and  improted.    Oreeittn  Princef  of  Lyneettis, 

Under  the  adjninistration  of  four  successive  able 
princes,  the  Macedonian  kingdom  had  acquired  a 
consistency,  and  under  the  last  of  them,  with  great 
increase  of  internal  strength,  a  polish,  that  might 
have  given  it  splendor  in  the  leading  situation  to 
which  it  was  rising  in  the  civilized  world.  Arche- 
laus  seems  to  have  prepared  it  for  producing  its  own 
historians,  when  his  death  gave  occasion  for  trou- 
bles and  confusion,  in  which  all  history  of  the  coun- 
try was  nearly  overwhelmed,  his  own  reputation, 
and  even  his  birth  thrown  into  doubt  and  obscurity, 
and  the  succession  itself  of  princes  after  him,  when 
the  restored  and  increased  splendor  of  the  monar- 
chy excited  new  curiosity  about  it,  no  longer  to  be 
exactly  ascertained. 

*  Our  copies  of  DiodoruB,  as  it  has  been  well  obsenred  by 
the  critics,  are  evidently  corrupted  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
years,  only  seven,  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Archelaus ;  for  the 
bistorian  mentions  Archelaus  as  kmg  when  ingaged  in  war 
with  the  Pydnsans,  supported  by  the  Athenians,  in  the  tenth 
year  before  that  of  the  ninety-fifth  Olympiad,  to  which  he  as- 
cribes his  death.  Prideaux  and  Dodwell  have  agreed  in  fixing^ 
upon  the  term  of  fourteen  years  as  probably  about  the  extent 
of  the  reign ;  and  Wcsseling  assents  to  this  conjecture,  which, 
unable  to  mend,  I  have  adopted. 
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Orestes,  son  of  Arohelaus,  was  an  infant  when  his    sect. 
father  perished.     The  confusion  however  on  the  .^^H^^ 
occasion,  was  not  such  as  immediately  to  disturb 
the  succession.     But  while  ^ropus,  one  of  the  p!*^** 
royal  family,  claimed  the  regency,  Craterus,  favo-  ut  ant. 
rite  of  the  late  king,  and  author,  whether  by  design 
or  accident,  of  his  death,  assumed  it«     Within  four 
days  Craterus  was  killed,  and  the  unfortunate  boy 
Orestes  did  not  long  survive,     ^ropus,  accused,  p^**. 
by  report,  of  his  murder,  ascended  the  throne,  but  p.i4i*t.'«. 
little  to  injoy  it.     Diuring  four  years  who  really  i>iod.i.i4. 
held  the  sovereinty  remains  unascertained  ;  and  in* 
deed  it  seems  probable  that  the  country  was  rather 
divided  between  several  competitors  than,  during  B.C.  395. 
any  part  of  that  time,  intirely  governed  by  any  one  ^*-  ^^-  ^• 
prince.     In  the  fifth  year,  at  length,  Pausaiiias,  of 
another  branch  of  the  royal  family,  had  so  far  over- 
borne  the  rest,  as  to  be  generally  acknowleged 
soverein^^. 

During  these  troubles  of  the  Macedonian  king-      \ 
dom,  the  Upper  Macedonian  principalities,  under 
the  government  of  Derdas,  and  Amyntas,  tho  pro- 
bably in  some  degree  affected,  seem  to  have  been 
preserved  from  any  violent  convulsion.     Amyntas,  Ch.  i3, 
who,  after  being  dispossessed  by  the  king,  his  un-  thisHwt. 
cle,  Perdiccas,  as  we  have  formerly  seen,  had,  un- 
der the  patronage  of  Sitalces  king  of  Thrace,  not 
only  recovered  his  principality,  but  contended  with 
his  uncle  for  the  kingdom,  with  fairer  pretension  B.C.394. 
now  asserted  his   claim  against  Pausanias;  who,  SLPfu 
after  a  precarious  reign  of  scarcely  a    year,  was  «.  89. 
assassinated.    Report  of  the  party  adverse  to  Amyn- 
tas would  of  course  impute  to  him  participation,  at 

*^  The  curious  reader  may  find,  in  Wesseling's  DiodoruF, 
two  good  notes,  and  in  Bayle,  art.  Archelaus,  a  third,  on  the 
uncertainties  of  this  part  of  Macedonian  histor}'. 
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CHAP,   least,  in  the  crime.    All  that  seems  ascertained  is 
^^^'  that,  in  consequence  of  it,  he  became  king  of  Mace- 


donia, nearly  about  the  time  of  the  successes  of 
Age^ilaus  king  of  Lacedaemon  in  Asia. 

Would  Amyntas  have  been  contented  to  have 
held  his  mountain-principality  in  secure  peace,  it 
was  probably  little   in  his  power;    and  yet  the 
change  to  the  more  splendid  situation,  at  the  head 
q(  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  was  only  from  smaller 
piod.M4.  to  greater  troubles.     Pretenders  to  the  crown  re- 
'        mained,  holding,  in  parts  of  the  country,  considera- 
ble interest  among  the  people.     None  indeed  Mas 
able  by  himself  to  assert  his  own  cause,  but  there 
were  neighboring  powers,  whose  ambition  or  ra- 
pacity were  reddy  to  profit  from  the  distractions  of 
Macedonia*    On  its  western  border  the  Illyrians,  in 
manners  and  character  much  resembling  the  Thra- 
cians,  tho  apparently  of  different  race  and  language, 
had  been  brought  more  than  formerly  to  imion  imder 
one  dominion,  by  the  power  and  popularity  of  a 
Cicdeoff.  chief  named  Bardylis.     Venerated  for  his  courage, 
activity,  and  military  talents,  Bardylis  is  said  to 
have  extended  his  power  and  i'nfluence  still  more  by 
his  discovery  of  the  value  of  a  maxim,  before  little 
known  among  the  Illyrians,  and  not  always  duly 
estimated  amon^  tlie  Greeks,  That  honesty  is  the 
best  policy:    he  was    famous   for    his    equitable 
division  of  plunder  taken  by  his  armies  of  robbers* 
B.C.  393.  By  his  military  force,  and  his  fair  reputation  to- 
SUmiIlh;  g^A^r>  ^^  ^^d  united  under  his  authority  all  the 
c.  92.       Dlyrian  clans,  so  that  he  was  become  a  very  for- 
midable potentate.    While  this  new  power  thus 
grew  on  the  west  of  Macedonia,  the  Olynthian  con- 
ch. 26. ».  federacy,  of  which  we  have  seen  formerly  the  rise 
Hirt?''*'    and  the  fall,  by  its  alluring  policy,  still  more  than 
its  military  force,  pressed  the  eastern.      On  that 
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side,  the  richest  of  the  Macedonian  territory,  and    sect. 
the  reddtest  for  maritime  communication,  were  all  ,,^J!I^ 
its  principal  towns.    Whether  the  policy  of  Atche- 
laus,  in  fortifying  these,  led  to  the  dismemberment 
of  Macedonia,  which  followed,  the  defective  relics 
of  its  history  will  not  inable  us  to  say,  farther  than 
that  it  seems    probable.      While    then  Bardylis, 
avowing  himself  the  protector  of  Argaeus,  one  of 
the  pretending  princes,  invaded  and  ravaged  the 
country  on  the  western  side,  many  principal  towns 
on  the  eastern,  renounced  their  connection  with  the  Xenopb. 
Macedonian  kingdom,  to  become  members  of  tiie  c.2.8.  li. 
Olynthian  confederacy.     If,  indeed,  we  may  trust  Diod.  i.i4. 
Diodorus,  this  was  not  wholly  without  the  consent  ^ 
of  Amyntas ;    who  rather  chose  that  his  people 
should  owe  protection  to  the  Olynthians,  than  be- 
come subjects  to  his  rival,  or  to  the  Illyrian  prince. 
Unable,  however,  under  all  the  circumstances  pres* 
sing  on  him,  to  maintain  himself  in  Macedonia,  he 
withdrew  into  Thessaly. 

Between  the  wealthy  aristocracy,  which  mostly 
governed  that  fruitful  country,  and  the  Macedo* 
nian  kings,  we  have  seen  connection  old  and  he**  ch.  i«. 
reditary.      One    numerous  and  powerful  family,  Jii^i^^*^ 
the   Alevads,  a  name  said  to  be  derived  from  a  Herodot. 
king  of  the  country,  their  reputed  ancestor,  was  Dba^i.%. 
bound   to  the   Macedonian  royal   family  through 
the  prejudice  of  connection  by  blood,  claiming  the 
honor  of  a  common  descent  from  Hercules.     The 
frequent  exercise  of  hospitality,  to  which  the  right 
on  both  sides  was  also  esteemed  hereditary  and 
sacred,  upheld  and  made  efficacious  this  prejudice 
of  kindred,  real,  or  imaginary.     The   Thessalian 
nobles  were  frequently  entertained  at  the  Mace- 
donian court,  not  without  some  claim  of  right  to 
be  entertained  there  ;  and  they  esteemed  it  equally 
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CHAP,  a  duty  and  a  privilege  to  entertain  the  Macedonian 
^^^^I^  kings  whenever  they  might  visit  Thessaly.  Under 
these  circumstances,  no  struggle  of  faction  in 
Thessaly  could  be  indifferent  to  the  Macedonian 
princes,  nor  any  contention  for  the  Macedonian 
throne  to  the  great  families  of  Thessaly.  Teem- 
ing with  inconvenience  as  such  connection  might  be 
to  governments  capable,  by  their  own  consistency, 
and  the  force  of  the  country  under  them,  of  main- 
taining complete  independency,  yet  for  narrow 
territories,  with  defective  constitutions,  divisions  of 
one  people  under  different  governments,  rather 
than  distinct  nations,  such  might  be  the  need  of 
the  advantages  that  they  might  overbalance  the 
evil. 

Whether  Amyntas  was  considered,  by  the  Thes- 
salian  nobility,  as  the  truer  representative  of  the 
Macedonian  branch  of  the  familv  of  their  common 
great    ancestor,    Hercules,   or,    in   his   mountain- 
principality,  he  had  better  cultivated  the  connec- 
tion, he  found  favor  among  them,  such  as  to  in- 
courage  him  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  king- 
dom.     Probably  he   relied   also  upon   assistance 
from  his  kinsman   Derdas  prince   of  Elymia,   a 
brave    and    active   soldier,  always   upon   friendly 
Diod.1.14.  terms  with   him.     The  difficulty  seems  to  have 
f.  16.C.2.  ht^^  to  obviate  opposition  from  the  lUyrian  prince, 
whose  acquiescence  was  however  purchased.     Ar- 
gseus,  thus  deserted  by  the  protector  to  whom  he 
owed  his  throne,  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  Amyn- 
tas became  again  soverein  of  Macedonia. 

But  the  richest  and  most  populous  part  of  his 
kingdom,  the  eastern  towns  and  their  cultivated 
territories,  far  more  valuable  than  many  times  the 
extent  of  ill-inhabited  lands  of  the  interior,  was 
still  held  by  the  Olynthian  confedewcy.     He  de- 
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manded  its  restitution,  the  historian  says,  accord- 
ing to  compact  But  the  Olynthians,  alreddy 
risen  to  that  power,  which  Xenophon  has  de- 
scribed as  alarming  to  all  southern  Greece,  far  ch.^ie.a. 
from  disposed  to  restojie  acquisitions,  were  bent  HUtory? 
only  upon  aggrandizement.  Not  only  refusing 
therefore  to  surrender  anything,  but  prosecuting 
still  zealously  their  plan  of  association,  and  sup- 
porting everywhere  political  Intrigue  with  military 
force,  they  gained  Pella,  the  largest  town  of 
Macedonia ;  and  Amyntas,  as  Xenophon  intimates, 
was  again  in  danger  of  losing  his  kingdom. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  combination  of  circum- 
stances, that  made  the  overthrow  of  the  most 
liberal  and  advantageous  system  of  republican 
government,  yet  seen  in  Greece,  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  the  last  relics  of  the  patriarchal 
constitution,  the  balanced  monarchy  of  the  heroic 
ages.  The  Lacedaemonians,  for  so  much  Xeno- 
phon indicates,  would  hardly  have  undertaken  the 
war  against  Olynthus  without  assurance  of  coope- 
ration from  the  Macedonian  princes ;  and,  with- 
out that  cooperation,  would  have  been  little  likely 
to  have  succeeded  in  it.  The  Macedonian  forces, 
which  joined  them,  were  commanded  by  the  prince 
of  Elymia,  Derdas,  who,  as  we  have  formerly  seen,  Ch.26.«. 
at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  did  important  service.  History*^ 
On  the  insuing  dissolution  of  the  Olynthian  con- 
federacy, the  Macedonian  kingdom  recovered  all 
its  towns.  Whether  then  better  to  assure  the 
control  of  the  general  government  of  the  country 
over  them,  or  meerly  for  a  more  advantageous 
situation,  reddier  for  communication  with  the  sea, 
and  through  it,  with  all  the  more  polished  countries 
of  the  age,  Amyntas  moved  the  seat  of  government  E^^npt- 
from  Edessa  or  i£gas,  where  it  had  subsisted  from  y.  330. 
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CHAP,  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy,  to  Pella,  which  was 
^^^^^  thenceforward  the  capital  of  Macedonia. 

It  is  almost  only  when,  as  in  the  Olynthian  war. 
the  affairs  of  Macedonia  and  of  Olynthus  have 
been  implicated  with  those  of  the  leading  Grecian 
republics,  that  we  gain  any  information  about  them. 
From  the  dissolution  of  the  Olynthian  confederacy, 
therefore,  till  some  time  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
which  *so  changed  the  circumstances  of  Greece 
itself,  we  have  no  particulars  of  their  history.  But 
after  that  battle,  Laceda&mon  being  no  longer  able 
to  control  Olynthus,  and  Thebes  of  course  disposed 
to  support  everywhere  a  party  adverse  to  the  Lace- 
daemonian interest,  the  Olynthian  confederacy  was 
restored,  and  quickly  so  prospered  as  to  become 
again  formidable  to  Macedonia. 

We  have  seen  much  intercourse  formerly,  some- 
times friendly,  sometimes  hostile,  between  the  Ma- 
cedonian kings,  and  the  Athenian  commonwealth. 
The.  event  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  depriving 
Athens  of  the  dominion  both  of  the  iEgean  sea,  and 
of  the  towns  on  the  Macedonian  and  Thracian 
shores,  removed  almost  all  ground  for  farther  poli- 
tical connection  between  them.  But  with  the  re- 
storation of  the  Athenian  marine  by  Conon,  the 
pretensions  of  the  Athenian  people  to  their  former 
sovereinty  over  so  many  towns  around  the  -ffigean, 
and  to  hold  a  control  over  all  the  commerce  of  that 
sea,  being  revived,  Athens  and  Macedonia  became 
again  interested  in  each  other's  affairs  ;  and  Olyn- 
thus, formerly  subject  to  the  imperial  sway  of  the 
Athenian  people,  and  recently  threatening  the  over- 
throw of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  would,  in  its 
new  independent  power,  be  looked  upon  with  jea- 
lousy by  both.  The  peace  of  Antalcidas,  however, 
which  soon  followed,  controling  the  Athenian  naval 
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empire,  without  establishing  the  Lacedaemonian,  re-    sect. 
lieved  Olynthus  firom  immediate  danger,  and  diffus-  ,„^4i^ 
ed    indeed  over  all  the  various  members  of   the 
Greek  nation,  severed  by  seas  from  those  called 
imperial  republics,  a  more  real  independency  than 
they  had  for  ages  known. 

In  the  denial  of  dominion,  to  which  the  Athenian 
people  were  thus  obliged  to  submit,  no  portion  of 
their  former  empire  seems  to  have  been  so  much 
and  so  constantly  regretted  as  Amphipolis  on  the 
Strymon ;  a  conquest,  inasmuch  as  the  territory  was 
usurped  by  force  of  arms,  but  otherwise  a  colony, 
first  settled  under  the  protection  and  at  the  expence 
of  the  Athenian  government.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
however,  after  it  had  yielded  to  their  arms  under 
the  direction  of  Brasidas,  had  added  to  its  popula*  liocr.  Or. 
tion  a  large  body  of  settlers  from  the  Grecian  town  t1.  p^siS! 
of  Cyrene  in  Africa ;  and  the  congress  of  Grrecian 
states  held  at  Lacedaemon,  a  litde  before  the  battle 
of  Leuctra,  had  confirmed  the  independency  given 
to  It  by  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas.  Athens  was  a 
party  both  to  that  treaty  and  to  the  decrees  of  the 
congress.  But  through  the  event  of  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  with  the  depression  of  Lacedaemon,  the 
comparative  importance  of  the  Athenian  common- 
wealth, among  the  Grecian  powers,  was  conside- 
rably augmented.  Another  general  congress  was  Ch.s7.9.s. 
soon  after  held  at  Athens.  Representatives  of  al-  Hiltory. 
most  all  the  Grecian  states  attended,  and,  among 
them,  a  minister  from  Macedonia,  as  a  Grecian 
state".  The  professed  purpose  of  this  congress, 
like  that  of  the  former,  was  to  obviate  the  preten- 

tfoutfiK,  ilg  Cxv  four  cjv  ^Afituvrecf ,  d  (P^X/v^irou  van^p,  xaiV^'fMrcijv  ^i^vs^pov. 
— .SUchin.  de  legat.  p.  216.  cd.  Reiske. 
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CHAP,  sions  of  any  that  might  aspire  to  be  imperial  peo* 
,^^^^^J^  pie,  and  hold  command  over  other  Grecian  people, 
such  as  Lacedaemon  and  Athens  had  alternately 
held ;  a  revival  of  which  both  Lacedasmon  and 
Athens  now  dreaded  in  Thebes.  With  this  view 
it  was  proposed  to  inforce  the  strictest  execution  of 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas,  confirmed 
by  the  congress  of  Lacedaemon,  which  denied  to 
every  Grecian  state  the  sovereinty  over  any  other 
£ichin.  Grecian  state.  The  Athenian  representative  assert- 
ed the  claim  of  the  Athenian  people  to  hold  the 
people  of  Amphipolis,  their  colony,  as  their  subjects, 
to  be  a  distinct  case,  and  imputed  injustice  to  the 
denial  of  it.  There  appeared  however  little  dispo- 
sition to  allow  the  distinction.  The  Amphipolitans, 
it  was  contended,  not  Athenian  colonists  only  but 
Lacedaemonian,  Grecian  people  from  various  parts, 
had  the  common  right  of  all  Greeks  to  be*  free. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  political  connection 
was  alreddy  begun,  which  we  find  afterward  close, 
between  Amphipolis  and  Olynthus,  and  that  the 
king  of  Macedonia  found  reason  again  to  be  appre- 
hensive of  the  growing  power  of  Olynthus.  His 
deputy  in  the  congress  contended  strenuously  in 
Ibid.  favor  of  the  Athenian  claim  ;  which  was  at  length 
allowed  by  a  majority  of  votes,  principally  obtained 
through  his  arguments  and  the  Macedonian  interest. 
The  advantage  resulting  to  Macedonia,  not  perhaps 
dt  the  time  generally  obvious,  appears  to  have  been 
very  considerable.  The  acquisition  of  Amphipolis 
to  die  Athenian  dominion,  except  as  a  loss  to  the 
Olynthian,  could  not  be  desirable  for  Macedonia. 
But  the  Amphipolitans,  regardless  of  the  vote  of 
the  congress,  continued  to  assert  their  independency 
successfully.  At  the  same  time  Amyntas  gained  the 
credit,  among  the  Athenian  people,  of  being  a  valu- 
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able  and  beneficial  ally.     Communication  with  the    sect. 
commanders  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  generally  main-  s,^^^ 
tained  on  some  part  of  the  Thracian  coast,  was  of 
course  reddy  for  him  ;  and  he  formed  a  particular  JRichin. 
intimacy  with  that  eminent  and  highly  respectable    *  ****' ' 
officer  Iphicrates.     These  circumstances  would  be 
favorable  to  the  maritime  commerce  of  Macedonia ; 
and  the  constant  hostility  of  Athens,  toward  Olyn- 
thus,  would  make  both  the  arms  and  the  policy  of 
Olynthus  less  formidable  and  less   troublesome  to 
Macedonia. 

The  power  acquired  by  that  extraordinary  man 
Jason,  tagus  of  Thessaly,  his  military  force  and  his 
avowed  ambition,  could  not  but  require  the  attention 
of  a  neighboring  prince,  and  especially  one  so  con- 
nected as  Amyntas  with  the  principal  Thessalian  far 
milies.     It  seems  probable  that  Jason's  interest  was 
connected  with  that  of  those  families*  For  his  great ' 
purpose  then,  the  restoration  to  Thessaly  of  its  an- 
tient  superiority  among    the    southern    republics, 
usurped,  as  the  Thessalians  might  term  it,  succes- 
sively by  Lacedaemon,  Athens,  and  Thebes,  peace  on 
his  northern  border  would  be  necessary.    Circum- 
stances however  were  such,  that  not  only  peace  but  Diod.Li& 
alliance  was  maintained  between  Macedonia  under  *'"^'''*^- 
Amyntas,  and  Thessaly  under  Jason. 

The  practice  subsisted  in  Macedonia,  which,  in 
the  times  described  by  Homer,  prevailed  throughout 
Greece,  and,  as  far  as  Homer's  history  extends, 
through  Asia,  for  princes  generally  to  chuse  their 
wives,  without  their  own  dominions,  among  the 
daughters  of  other  princely  families.  Nor  were 
princely  families,  boasting  high  Grecian  blood,  yet 
wholly  ^vanting,  among  whom  the  Macedonian 
royal  house  might  chuse  ;  for  others,  beside  the 
Temenids  of  Argos,  driven  to  seek,  among  the  nor- 
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CHAP,    them  wilds,  a  repose,  which  the  spreding  republican 
s,^^srL^  sjrstem  of  the  southern  parts  denied,  had  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  find,  how  far  repose  we  know  not, 
stnb.i.?.  but  honor  there.    The  princes  of  Lyncus  or  Lyn- 
^'     ^     '  cestis,  a  country  bordering  on  Macedonia  and  £pi* 
rus,  doubtful  within  the  proper  boundary  of  which, 
Thaqrd.    but  generally  aclnowleging  some  sulx>xtlination  to 
the  Macedonian  kings,  claimed  their  origin  front 
Ch.4.B.8.   the  illustrious  house  of  the  Bacchiads  of  Corinth. 
Hiitor^.     Of  these  princes  we  have  seen  Arrhabaeus  oppress- 
Ch,i6.i.4.  edby  the  late  king  of  Macedonia,  Perdiccas,  and 
Hifltorj.     relieved  by  the  generous  policy  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
8tnt»9J*   nian  general  Brasidas.     Amyntas,  in  a  milder  way, 
'  ^'     '   succeeded  better  in  the  purpose  of  establishing  an 
interest  in  Lyncestis,  marrying  Eurydice,  grand- 
daughter of  Arrhabaeus  by  his  daughter  Irca. 

Farther  of  the  reign  of  Amyntas,  said  to  have 
been  of  twenty-four  years,  we  gather  only  its  gene- 
ral reputation  of  having  been  wise,  vigorous,  and 
B.C.  370.  beneficial.  Dying  in  advanced  age,  he  left,  by  his 
^*^*'^**  queen,  Eurydice^  three  sons,  Alexander,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  scarcely  arrived  at  manhood,  and  Per- 
diccas and  Philip,  still  boys. 


SECTION  III. 

Jtet^  of  Alexander^  Son  of  Afnynlao.  Maetdonimn  kUefe$t  tn  TlitMMdy 
moMUamtd.  Jicctuion  ofPerdieetUj  Son  of  Amynioi,  JTu  FamUljf 
ofAmyntat  supported  by  the  ^Athenian  General  Iphieratee.  Breach  of 
Alliance  with  Athentj  and  Connection  with  7%ebei,  TUyrian  Intation^ 
and  Death  ofPerdiccoi. 

When,  the  youthful  Alexander  was  called  to  the 
Macedonian  throne,  circumstances  produced  by  th^ 
recent  assassination  of  the  great  tagus  of  Thessaly, 
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Jason,  pressed  for  the  attention  of  the  Macedonian  sect. 
government,  and  especially  interested  the  royal  fa-  .^^^^^ 
mily.  In  the  administration  itself  perhaps  of  Jason, 
but  verj'  eminently  in  the  events  following  his  death, 
was  manifested  the  danger  of  preponderant  stand- 
ing armies  to  free  governments.  Jason  indeed  had 
ruled  Thessaly  with  the  constitutional  tide  of  tagus, 
and,  possibly,  for  history  tells  nothing  to  the  con- 
trarj',  with  the  constitutional  authority.  His  suc- 
cessors also,  even  those  for  whom  crimes  opened 
the  way,  were  raised  to  the  same  constitutional  tide 
and  power,  as  far  still  as  history  tells,  in  all  consti- 
tutional form.'  Wanting,  however,  possibly,  Jason's 
inclination,  and  certainly  his  talents,  to  make  their 
administration  smooth  through  popular  esteem  and 
respect,  they  soon  recurred  to  the  use  of  the  means 
of  violence,  which  he*  had  left  to  their  hands.  The  cii.«7.i.i. 
worthy  Polydamas  of  Larissa,  whom,  even  as  an  hj^" 
opponent,  Jason  had  always  respected,  y\*as  mur- 
dered, with  eight  of  his  principal  friends  :  numbers 
fled ;  and  the  tyranny  insuing  seems  to  have  been 
among  the  most  really  cruel  of  the  many,  among 
the  various  states  of  Greece,  execrated  by  Grecian 
writers. 

But  these  Thessalian  tjrrants  did  not  overlook  the 
ordinary  and  necessary  policy  of  those  who  affected 
sovereinty  in  the  Grecian  republics  :  they  courted 
the  rabble  of  the  towns ;  and  their  army,  which 
served  equally  by  sea  and  land,  was  held  at  their  de- 
votion, through  the  profits  of  a  general  piracy  which 
they  incouraged.  The  government  of  Pheraj,  and 
its  chiefs,  appear  then  to  have  nearly  resembled 
those  of  the  northern  states  of  Africa  in  modern 
times.  But  the  nobility,  and,  in  general  the  land- 
holders, suffered  under  their,  administration.  These, 
therefore,  looking  around  for   succor,  applied    to 
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CHAP,    their  hereditary  ally  and  host,  the  young  king  of 
,^^^1^  Macedonia. 

Alexander  was  not  deaf  to  the  calls  of  their  in- 
terest and  his  own.       His  measures  were  so  i^ell 
Diod.i.      concerted  and  so  rapid,  that,  tho  the  tagus,  ap- 
B.  C.369.  prized  of  his  purpose,  was  prepared  to  give  battle 
O1.102.4.  on  the  borders,  the  Macedonian  army,  evading  him, 
reached  Larissa,  the  principal  seat  of  the  friendly 
party,  without  opposition.     The  tagus  followed,  but 
found  the  united  strength  of  his  opponents  such, 
that,  avoiding  action,  he  withdrew  again  to  Pherae. 
The  king,  thus  left  at  leisure  to  arrange  matters 
with  his  friends,  placed  a  part  of  his  force  in  La- 
rissa, and  a  part  in  Cranon,  and,  with  the  rest,  ha- 
ving fulfilled  the  purpose  of  his  expedition  without 
bloodshed,  he  returned  into  Macedonia.     Pretence 
for  invective,  nevertheless,  was  found  by  those  who 
were  disappointed  by  his  success.     They  exclaimed 
against  what  they  termed  the  garrisoning  of  the 
cities,  not  only  as  a  measure  of  tyranny,  but  a  direct 
breach  of  faith,   plighted  to  the  Thessalians  for 
their  freedom.     Diodorus,  from  whom  alone   we 
have  the  account,  has  given  credit  to  the  historians 
of  theif  party.      But  we  have  seen  enough  of  Gre- 
cian politics  to  be  aware,  and  the  course  of  events, 
even  in  the  account  of  Diodorus,  shows,  that  ano- 
ther party  would  not  only  approve,  but  earnestly  de- 
sire the  measure,   as  that   without  which   their  li- 
bertyj   property,   and  life  itself,  would  be  utterly 
insecure. 

Meanwhile  in  Macedonia  the  good  government 
and  tranquility  of  a  few  years,  closing  a  reign,  like 
that  of  Amyntas,  begun  in  a  train  of  revolutions* 
and  bloodshed,  had  not  sufficed  for  radical  correc- 
tion of  the  looseness  of  principle,  political  and  mo- 
rah,  among  the  Macedonians,    which    had    given 
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occasion  to  those  evils,  and  which  such  evils  have    sect 
in  themselves  a  strong  tendency  to  nourish  and  in-  «^^t^ 
crease.      Two  pretenders  to  the  throne,  Arga^s, 
who   had  been  competitor  with  Amyntas,  and  Pau- 
sanias,  perhaps  son  of  him  by  whose  death  Amyntas 
had  risen,  still  had  each  his  party  among  the  Ma* 
cedonian  people.      The  youthful  Alexander,  soon  B  C.369. 
after  his  return  firom  Thessaly,  was  assassinated.  01.102.4- 
Concerning  the  conspiracy,  which  produced  thisca-  c.'7i'. 
tastrophe,  our  only  trustworthy  information,  inci-  Demosth. 
dentally  given  by   Demosthenes,  amounts  to  no  p?40^ed. 
more  than  that  a  citizen  of  Pydna  was  principal  *^"^•• 
in  it.      That  either  of  the  pretending  princes  was 
implicated  in  its  guilt  is  not  said,  but  both  were  at 
the  time  preparing  to  prosecute  their  claims  to  the 
throne**. 

Such  was  the  clouded  prospect  under  which  the 
right  of  Alexander  devolved  to  his  next  brother, 
Perdiccas,  yet  a  boy.     Pausantas  hastened  to  profit  iEBchia. 
from  the   confusion  likely  to   prevail  among  the  pfsnTt's. 
young  prince's  friends.     Prepared  with  numerous  f^p"^!^, 
adherents  to  his  cause  among  the  people,  he  ingag-  JmOq-i.t. 
ed  a  force  of  Grecian  mercenaries,  and  entering  iudi.  de 
Macedonia,  he  quickly  became  master  of  Anthe-  J^g**  p* 
mus,  Therma,  Strepsa,  principal  towns,  and  some 
others  of  less  importance.     The  expected  confusion 
among  those  about  the  young  king  followed.    Some, 
who.  had  been   supposed  loyal,  went  over  to  the 
rising  power ;  the  intention  of  others  became  sus- 

is  The  stories  of  Justin  and  AUienens,  dealers  in  wonderfol 
tales  of  dark  private  history,  seem  unworthy  of  notice.  The 
account  of  Diodorus,  in  the  want  of  better,  we  must  take,  un- 
der correction  from  .what  the  orators  indicate  of  Macedonian 
affairs,  and  especially  the  scanty  but  unsuspicious  testimony  of 
Demosthenes,  reported  in  the  text. 

VOL.    VI.  10 
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CHAP.    pected»  and  the  few  of  clear  fidelity  were  at  a  I095 

Zii^SlL  fior  measures. 

In  these  distressing  circumstances^  when  manly 
wisdom  and  courage  faHed  or  were  unavailing,  the 
queen-mother,  Eurydice,  resolved  to  take  upon  her- 
self to  act  for  her  unfortunate  family  ;  not  by  assum- 
ing any  manly  office,  tho  we  have  seen,  in  the  fore- 
going history,  successful  examples  of  such  an  under- 
taking, but  in  her^proper  character,  as  a  woman  and 
a  mother.  Iphicrates  then  commanded  an  Athe- 
nian squadron  on  the  Thracian  coast,  for  the  gene- 
ral purpose  of  maintaining  and  extending  the  empire 
of  the  Athenian  people,  but  more  particularly  for 
restoring  their  dominion  over  Amphipolis,  still  as- 
serting independency.  The  particular  intimacy  of 
the  late  king,  Amyntas,  with  that  general,  formed 
the  ground  of  hope  for  the  distressed  queen.  She 
sent  her  supplication  to  Iphicrates,  who  in  conse- 
quence went  to  Pella.  The  interview  insuing, 
which  the  decency  of  antient  manners  required  to 
be  very  public,  remains  shordy  and  singly,  but  in- 
terestingly described  by  a  cotemporary  Athenian, 
who  was  afterward  ambassador  from  his  common- 
wealth at  the  Macedonian  court,  the  orator  .Ma- 
chines. ITie  queen-mother,  entering  the  chamber 
of  audience  with  both  her  sons,  introduced  the 
young  king,  Perdiccas,  to  the  hands  of  Iphicratea, 
and  placed  her  younger  boy,  Philip,  on  his  knee. 
Addressing  him  then,  in  the  manner  usual  among 
the  Greeks,  as  a  suppliant,  ^  she  conjured  him,  by 

*  the  ties  of  that  private  friendship,  borne  him  by 
'  the  late  king  Amyntas,  who  valued  him  no  less,* 
she  said,  ^  than  as  an  adopted  son,  and  by  the  claims 

*  of  public  alliance  between  the  Macedonian  king- 
^  dom  and  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  subsisting 
'  of,  old,  with  the  forefathers  of  the  children  now 
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^  presented  to  him,  and  especially    cultivated  by    sect. 

*  their  lost  father  to  take  those  children  under  his  ,    '^' 

*  protection.' 

The  purpose  of  the  queen's  pathetic  address, 
favored  as  it  might  be  by  the  generous  feelings  of 
the  Athenian  general  as  an  individual,  would  obvi- 
ously be  favored  also  by  his  consideration  of  the 
interest  of  his  commonwealth.  In  the  circumstan* 
ces,  and  with  tlie  views  of  the  Athenian  govern- 
ment, it  remained  much  an  object  to  hold  its  interest 
in  Macedonia.  With  the  family  of  Amyntas  the 
connection  was  alreddy  old:  with  the  opposing 
families,  it  remained  to  be  formed,  and  probably 
they  were  alreddy  ingaged  with  hostile  powers ; 
Olynthus,  and  perhaps  Thebes.  Accordingly  Iphi- 
crates  interfered  so  effectually,  whether  usijig  the 
force  under  his  command,  or  only  his  influence  and 
the  terror  of  the  Athenian  name,  that  Pausanias 
abandoned  hb  enterprize,  and  the  government  of 
the  young  king,  Perdiccas,  was  established  over  all 
Macedonia. 

But  when  the  authority  and  wisdom  of  Iphicrates 
were  Mrithdrawn,  troubles,  in  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  Macedonia  too  likely  to  attend  the  ^mino- 
rity of  a  reigning  prince,  arose.  Female  rule,  we 
have  seen,  was  not  unknown  among  the  Asian 
Greeks:  the  examples  of  Artemisia  and  Mania 
might  afford  incouragement  for  the  attempt.  But 
the  Macedonian  scepter  had  never  been  borne  by 
female  hands.  The  direction  of  the  government 
therefqre  was  committed  to  a  prince  of  the  blood 
royal,  named  Ptolemy,  and  distinguished  by  the 
addition  of  Alorites.  Troubles  of  no  small  amount 
followed ;  but  what  precisely  they  were,  and  whether 
more  arising  from  the  ambition  of  Ptolemy,  or  any 
perverseness  of  Eurydice,  thoboth  are  accused,  while 
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CHAP,  the  pretensions  of  Pausanias  and  Argasus,  and  the 
hostility  of  forein  powers,  appear  to  have  been  con- 
curring causes,  we  have  no  trustworthy  information. 
It  is  still  only  where  the  Macedonian  affairs  have  been 
implicated  with  those  of  the  leading  Grecian  re- 
publics, that  we  find  light  beaming  upon  them  ;  and 
even  that  light,  when  given,  as  through  painted 
glass,  by  some  celebrated  writers  of  the  later  anti- 
quity, especially  Plutarch,  with  a  dazzling  splendor 
of  coloring,  shows  too  often  but  imperfect,  incon- 
gruous, and  distorted  forms". 

When  the  Macedonian  government,  implicated 
in  domestic  troubles,  could  no  longer  extend  its 
protecting  arm  to  the  Larissaeans,  Pharsalians,  and 
other  Thessalians,  who  had  resisted  the  tyranny  of 
the  tagus  Alexander  of  Pherae,  that  tyranny  threa- 
tened them  again  with  redoubled  violence.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  about  this  time,  a  new  protecting 
power  appeared  on  their  opposite  border,  through 
the  rise  of  Thebes  to  a  leading  situation  among 

.  i^Tro^us,  or  his  abbre viator  Justin ;  for  historians,  far  over 
fond  of  tragical  effect,  tell  of  strange  intrigues,  and  horrid 
darlc  crimes,  in  which  Eurjdice  was  deeply  implicnted.  But 
the  tales,  tho  such  as,  in  the  violence  of  faction  among  the 
Greeks,  appear  to  have. been  ordinary,  were  unknown  to  Dio- 
dorus  and  even  to  Plutarch,  or,  even  by  them,  thought  un- 
worthy of  notice.  Diodorus  makes  Ptolemy  Alorites  a  son  of 
Amyntas  (meaning  apparently  an  illegitimate  son)  and  the 
murderer  and  successor  of  the  eldest  legitimate  son,  Alexander. 
But  some  notice  of  this  crime,  had  it  been  real,  could  hardly 
have  failed  among  the  orators,  especially  Demosthenes,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  mentions  the  assassination  of  Alexander ; 
and,  for  the  succession  of  Ptolemy,  it  is  clearly  marked  by 
^chines  to  have  been  only  to  the  regency.  We  find  the 
republican  Greek  writers  frequently  careless  in  applying  the 
titles  /Sod'iXsu;  and  rupavvo;,  giving  them  indifferently  to  kings, 
or  to  regents,  or  to  men  in  commanding  situations  who  were 
neither  kings  nor  regents.  Hence  apparently  has  arisen  much 
Y>f  the  confusion,  found  among  later  writers,  concerning  the 
Macedonian  succession. 
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the  Grecian  republics.     The  Theban  government,    sect. 
with  all  the  energy  of  recently  acquired  power,  v^-v^ 
was  willing  to  interfere  as  a  protectress  anywhere, 
for  the  sake  of  advancing  that  power.     Accordingly 
a  strong  army  marched,  as  formerly  related,  under 
the  command  of  Pelopidas,  to  support  the  Mace-  ch.^.B.4. 
donian  party  against  the  tagus.     Cooperation  from  ^^" 
the  Macedonian   government  was  of  course  highly 
desirable,  but  the  existing  alliance  of  Macedonia 
with  Athens  was  adverse  to  a  connection    with 
Thebes;    for  Athens  had  then  lately  withdrawn 
itself  fix)m  the  Theban  alliance,  and  become  the 
confederate  again  of  Lacedsemon  in  war  against 
Thebes.     Such  being  the  obvious  difficulty,   Pelo- 
pidas quitted    his  army  in  Thessaly  to  act  as  am- 
bassador   from    his    republic  at  the   Macedonian 
court.     In  this  office  his  conduct  appears  to  have 
been  able,  not  less  than  in  his  famous  embassy  to 
the  court  of  Susa ;  and  the  success  was  answerable. 
Not  indeed  that  it  could  be  a  very  hard  task  to 
show,  either  the  importance  to  Macedonia  of  pre- 
serving its  Thessalian  interest,  or  the  impolicy  of 
assisting  so  ambitious  and  restless  and  unscrupu- 
lous a  government  as  the  Athenian,  to   hold  so 
commanding  a  place  as  Amphipolis  on  the  Mace- 
donian frontier.     The  promised  support  therefore  ^cb.  ut 
of  the  Theban  confederacy,  in  opposition  to  the  *° ' 
Athenian  pretensions,  with  perhaps  some  stipulated 
means  for  Macedonia  itself  to  hold  a  command- 
ing influence  in  Amphipolis  (for  the  sequel  shows 
this  probable)  induced  the    regent,   Ptolemy,   to 
desert  the  Athenian    alliance  and  ingage   in   the 
Theban. 

But  alliance  with  a  regency,  the  regency  too  of 
an  ill-settled  kingdom,  could  not  but  be  precarious ; 
and  Pelopidas  desired  to  give  permanency  to  the 
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CHA?.  advantage  of  the  Macedonian  connection,  which 
JJ^™^  he  acquired  for  his  countr}\  It  was  alreddy  be* 
coming  a  common  practice  among  the  Grecian 
states,  for  youths  of  wealthy  families  to  go,  for  the 
completion  of  their  education,  wherever  any  c^ 
those  teachers,  afterward  dignified  with  the  title  of 
laocr.de  philosophers,  acquired  fame.  Athens  drew  by  far- 
***™^**  the  greater  number.  There  the  great  tagus  of 
Thessaly,  Jason,  had  placed  his  sons  under  the  tui- 
tion of  Isocrates.  Thebes,  tho  no  rival  to  Athens 
in  litterary  fame,  %vas,  for  politics  and  war,  the  focus 
Piut.  vit.  of  everything  greatest  in  Greece,  and  at  this  time 
^  ^*  it  is  said  to  have  been  also  the  residence  of  some 
eminent  philosophers.  To  Macedonian  prejudice 
it  would  be  moreover  a  recommendation  that 
Thebes  was  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Hercules,  the 
great  progenitor  of  the  Macedonian  royal  race. 
Opportunity  theref<M:e  for  the  king's  younger  bro* 
ther  Philip,  with  some  other  youths  of  the  principal 
families,  to  go,  imder  the  protection  of  such  a  man 
as  Pelopidas,  to  complete  their  educaticMi  at  Thebes, 
might  be  esteemed,  by  the  queen-mother  and  re- 
gency, an  advantage  highly  desirable.  It  is  indeed 
said,  they  accompanied  his  return  from  Fella,  not 
voluntarily,  but  as  hostages,  for  insurance  of  due 
attention  from  the  Macedonian  court  to  the  imperial 
will,  whether  of  Pelopidas  or  of  the  Theban  people* 
Acfain..  But  however  this  may  have  been,  it  seems  probable 
p?«^'  that  the  Theban  general's  able  negotiation  pro- 
duced effects  important  and  lasting.  Perdiccas, 
when,  arriving  at  years  of  discretion,  he  assumed 
the  government,  followed  the  line  of  policy  taken 
by  the  regent  for  him  in  his  minority,  and  perse- 
vered in  it  He  supported  the  Amphipblitans  in 
their  claim  of  independency  ;  he  sustained  a  war 
with  Athens  in  their  defence  ;  and  that  he  was  not 
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nnsuccessful  in  that  war  is  evident  from  the  result ;    sect. 
ft>r  the  Athenians  made  peace  with  him,  leaving  ,^I^i^^ 
Amphipolis  free*^.     For  the  other  circumstances  of* 
this  reign,  certainly  interesting,  we  want  authority 
like  that  of  the  cotemporary  oratcn*,  which,  as  usual, 
deserts  us,  in  the  moment  when  the  Macedonian 

1^  Dio€k>ro8  makes  Perdiccas  put  Ptolemy  to  death  to  get 
possession  of  the  government.  But  the  silence  of  the  cotem- 
porary orator  concerning  such  a  matter,  when  relating  the 
saccession  of  Perdiccas  and  its  consequences,  and  mentiooiiig 
Ptolemy  in  the  situation  of  regent,  renders  this  more  tiian 
questionahle ;  and  the  refutation  is  still  strengthened  hy  the 
nne  of  conduct,  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  orator,  the  kling 
pnmied,  after  he  had  assumed  the  government. 

It  should  he  observed  that  the  oration  whence  we  gather 
all  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  text,  was  pronounced 
by  £schinefl  in  defence  of  himself,  when  it  was  moM  impor- 
t«ot  for  him  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  the  Athenian  people, 
and  avoid  whatever  might  give  them  the  least  umbrage. 
Hence  apparently  he  claims  for  them  the*  honor  of  general 
fQCcess  in  a  war  in  which  they  were  evidently,  apon  the  whole, 
unsuccessful,  and  imputes  to  their  generous  confidence  in  the 
uprightness  of  their  enemies,  the  disadvantageous  terms  of  the 
peace.  Some  partial  success  of  the  Athenian  forces  may  have 
given  some  ground  for  his  assertion  ;  but  we  know  that,  with« 
out  ratification  from  the  people,  no  compact  of  their  generals 
was  allowed  to  be  valid.  When  therefore  a  disadvantageous 
peace  was  made,  we  may  apparently  conclude  with  anm* 
lance,  that  their  success  in  the  war  was  not  great. 

The  amount  of  evident  romance,  extravagant  romance.  In 
Plutarch^s  Life  of  Pelopidas,  which  has  been  noticed  in  a  note 
to  the  fifth  section  of  the  twenty -sixth  chapter  of  this  History, 
makes  credit  difiicult  for  any  part,  not  in  some  degree  con- 
firmed by  other  writers.  The  succession  of  Perdiccas,  the 
regency  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  opposition  of  the  Macedonian  go* 
vemment,  under  the  regency  and  after  it,  to  the  Athenian 
claim  on  Amphipolis,  are  amply  authenticated  by  the  cotem- 
porary orator  i^hlnes ;  but  for  the  transactions  of  Pelopidas 
In  Macedonia,  where  ^lutarch  makes  him  do  more  with  a 
word  than  Hercules  with  his  club,  and  for  Philip^s  journey  to 
Thebes  and  residence  there,  we  wholly  want  any  comparable 
testimony.  Diodorus  is  the  oldest  extant  author  from  whom 
we  have  any  mention  of  them.  He  places  the  embassy  of  Pe- 
lopidas into  Macedonia  (and  here  Plutarch  follows  him)  in  the 
short  reign  of  Alexander.  But  this,  if  it  was  not  refuted  by 
the  orator's  better  authority,  would  ill  accord  even  with  hto 
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CHAP,    affairs  cease  to  be  implicated  with  those  of  the  lead- 
,^^^1^  ing  Grecian  republics.    According  to  the  shreds  of 
A^en  r^*  infonnation  remaining,  while  the  prince  gave  his 
ii.c/i5.    time  to  science  and  litterature,  corresponding  with 
Ytim.     Pl^to  at  Athens,  and  unfortunately  misplacing  his 
confidence  in  an  unworthy  scholar  of  that  philoso- 
pher, the  more  important  concerns  of  his  kingdom, 
its  military  force,  its    forein  afEairs,  and  its  civil 
economy,  were  misconducted  or  neglected.    Never- 
theless, when  necessity  became  pressing,  he  showed 
no  deficiency  of  spirit.     A  very  inconvenient  and . 
disgraceful  claini  is  said  to  have  devolved  on  him 
Diod.1.16.  from  his  father.      In    the   distressing   pressures, 
*'  ^*         against  which  Amyntas  had  had  to  struggle,  he  had 
purchased  the  friendship  or  forbearance  of  the  lUy- 
rians,   by  payments  of  money.     Whether  future 
payments  were*  ingaged  for  or  no,  the  Illyrians, 
whose  profession  was  predatory  war,  founded,  on 
past  concessions,  new  demands.     These  Perdiccas 
refused  :  the  lUyrians  were  indignant,  and  the  vete- 
ran Bardylis,  perhaps  otherwise  unable  to  appease 
his  turbulent  and  greedy  people,  led  them  into  Ma- 
cedonia.     Perdiccas  took  the  lead  of  his  forces, 
to  repel  the  invaders,  and,  in  a,  battle  insuing  was 
defeated  and  slain. 

own  narrative,  compared  with  his  dates.  Of  Philip^s  journey  to 
Thehes  he  has  given  two  irreconcileahie  accounts ;  an  incon- 
sistency on  which  Wesseling  has  two  good  notes,  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  edition  of  Diodorus,  p.  55,  8,  and  p.  82.  58. 

It  is  remarlcahle  that  Nepos,  supposed  cotemporary  with 
Diodorus,  neither  in  his  life  of  Pelopidas,  nor  in  that  of 
Epameinondas,  mentions  either  Philip  or  Macedonia ;  tho  he 
spealcs  of  the  war  of  Pelopidas  in  Thessaly,  and  of  his  captivity 
in  one  expedition  and  his  death  in  another.  Nevertheless, 
that  negotiation  from  Thehes  was  carried  into  Macedonia,  and 
ahly  and  successfully  managed  there,  we  seem  warranted  hy 
the  account  of  JEiSchines  to  believe. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Atuanon  of  PkUip^  Son  of^Amyniat,  Prttendert  to  the  iTirone.  War 
and  ^egotioHont  wUk  Kltyr^nw,  Pmonkuu^  Tkraeitau^  and  JMu* 
niant.    Rentwtd  AUianct  of  Mactdofda  with  *Ath€n»^ 

By  this  disasterous  event,   in  the  summer  of  the    sect- 
third  year  after  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  which  was  „^^vr%^ 
fought  in  autumn,  and  the  second  after  the  death  5;^;^^' 
of  Agesilaus,  which  happened  in  winter,  the  Ma- 
cedonian crown  devolved  to  Philip,  only  surviving 
son  of  Amyntas.     According  tQ  the  account,  in  Caryitap. 
itself  by  far  the  most  probable,  and  also  the  best  n.p!'i4», 
authenticaited,  Philip  was  then  settled  in  the  go-  ^^  *^' 
vcmment  of  a  frontier  province,  committed  to  him 
by  the  late  king  his  brother  as  an  appanage,  ac- 
cording to  the   antient  manner  of*  providing  for 
the    younger  branches  of  the   Macedonian  royal 
family.     The  recommendation  of  Plato,  it  is  said, 
who  had  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  the  young 
prince,  and  held  great  sway  with  Perdiccas,  over- 
bore the  obvious  objections  to  such  dismemberment 
of  the  kingdom.      Here  Philip  had  been  diligent 
in  training  the  military  strength  of  the  country  in  a 
system  of  tactics,  improved  upon  the  best  practice 
of  Greece ;  and,  from  the  advantage  with  which 
he  thus  was  prepared,  immediately  on  succeeding 
to  th6  throne,   for  meeting  the   various    dangers 
pressing  upon  him,  it  became  afterward  a  favorite 
observation,  among  the  schools  of  philosophy,  that 
he  owed  his  kingdom  to  Plato. 

Nevertheless    the    circumstances    around    him 
were  perilous  in  extreme.     More  than  four  thou- 
sand   Macedonians  are   said  to  have  fallen  with 
their  king  in  the  battle,  and  the  victorious  Illy-  Du)d.i.i6. 
nans  were  pursuing  measures  to  profit  from  their  ^'  *• 
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CHAP,  success  by  extensive  plunder.  Excited  by  the 
^^^^^  desire  of  sharing  in  advantages  thus  opened,  the 
Pasonians  descended  from  their  mountains  upon 
another  part  of  Macedonia.  The  unfortunate 
people  knew  not  which  way  to  turn  to  defend,  if 
they  might  be  at  all  able  to  defend,  their  property. 
Thus  hope  arose  for  the  former  rivals  of  the  family 
of  Amyntas,  and  they  proceeded  to  put  forwanl 
"their  pretensions.  Pausanias,  supported  by  the 
great  soverein  of  the  Thracian  honis,  Colys,  suc- 
cessor of  Sitalces  and  Teres,  prepared  to  invade 
the  eastern  border.  Argaeus  had  alreddy  a  party, 
not  inconsiderable,  in  some  principal  towns  ;  and 
the  Athenian  government,  resenting  the  conduct 
of  the  late  king  Perdiccas  in  joining  the  Theban 
confederacy,  and  opposing  the  Athenian  claim 
on  Amphipolis,  sent  a  fleet,  with  a  landforce  of 
three  Uiousand  men,  under  Mantias^  to  support 
him. 

Fortunatdy  the  young  king  who  had  to  defend 
his  own  claim,  and  the  welfare  of  that  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Macedonian  people  which  had  a  oona-' 
mon  interest  with  him,  against  so  many  formidable 
enemies,  was  in  no  ordinary  amount  qualified  fcff 

^^'  d«  the  arduous  undertaking.  Blessed  by  nature  with 
very  superior  powers  of  mind,  and,  in  a  degree 
scarcely  less  uncommon^  with  that  grace  of  persoo, 
which  gives  to  mental  powers  then:  best  advantage 
in  communication  among  mankind,  these  natural 
excellencies  had  been  improved  by  a  very  advanta-- 
geous  education.  How  far  this  was  gained  at 
Thebes,  whether  at  all  at  Athens,  and  how  far  at 
Pella,  among  the  learned  Greeks,  especially  of 
Plato's  school,  whom  Perdiccas  had  entertained 
there,  all  information  is  very  doubtful ;  but  that  the 
opportunities  must  have  been  very  .advantageous. 
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tiie  result,  of  which  we  have  full  assurance,  amply   sect. 
shows.     Even  among  the  Athenians,  Philip's  elo-  ..^.J^ 
quence  was  allowed  to  be,  not  only  of  the  rcddiest,  ^^^'^* 
but  c^  the  most  correct,  and  his  manners  were 
universally    admired  as  singularly    polished  and 
ingaging"*. 

These  qualifications,  advantageous  for  all  men 
everywhere,  were  peculiarly  so  for  a  prince  in 
Philip's  circumstances,  and  in  a  country  where  the 
powers  of  government  were  distributed  among  all 
ranks.  And  his  hope  rested  wholly  on  the  ener- 
gies of  his  own  mind,  and  the  attadiment  of  his 
people  to  him,  for  he  had  no  allies.  He  held  fre-  J)iod«i.i6. 
quent  assemblies  of  the  Macedonian  people  :  how  ^' 
formed,  and  whether  general  meetings,  or  several 

^^  Considering^  the  confidence  with  which  the  residence  of 
Philip,  as  a  hostage,  at  Thehes,  is  mentioned  by  Diodoros,  as 
well  as  by  Plstarch  and  other  later  writers,  it  appears  extra- 
ordinary that,  in  all  the  rarions  mention  of  him  in  the  yet  ex- 
tant writings  of  cotemporaries,  .Slscliines,  Demosthenes,  and 
Isocrates,  not  a  syllable  should  be  found,  indicating  their 
knowlege  that  he  had  erer  been,  in  his  youth,  at  Thebes,  or 
elsewhere  in  Greece.  There  is,  in  the  third  of  the  extant  let- 
ters of  Isocrates  to  Philip,  a  phrase  which  Auger  has  translated 
as  if  the  rhetorician  meant  to  say  he  had  never  seen  Philip ; 
but  the  phrase  is  £ir  from  necessarily  meaning  so  much : 
CH  ya^  e^/YytysHf^M  (f9t  «'por8pov.  It  relates  to  seeing  him 
within  a  particular  time,  when  a  particular  purpose  might 
have  been  answered  by  it,  and  may  be  paraphrased,  ^  I  had 

*  never  seen  you  between  the  time  when  you  might  first  have 
^  projected   war  against  Persia,  and   the  time   when   I  first 

*  wrote  to  recommend  it  to  you.^  Any  personal  acquaintance ' 
'of  Philip  with  Isocrates  however  this  leaves  uncertain ;  but 
that  the  princess  education,  whether  at  Thebes,  at  Athens,  or 
wherever  else,  was  completely  Grecian,  and  excellent,  is 
mqnestionable.  We  find  .£schines  reproaching  Demosthe- 
nes for  low  iiliberality.in  joking  on  Macedonian  ph];ases  which 
Alexander,  a  boy  when  Demosthenes  was  at  the  Macedonian 
court,  would  be  likely  occasionally  to  use  ;  but  no  opportuni- 
ty was  found  for  any  such  joke  against  Piiilip  :  his  speech  was 
purely  Grecian. 
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CHAP,  assemblies  in  the  several  cities,  we  want  to  know*  ^ 
2^2^2L  The  fact  however,  such  as  it  is  stated^  and  the 
phrase  used  by  the  historian,  the  same  commonly- 
applied  to  the  general  assemblies  of  a  democracy 
among  the  Greeks^^,  marks  the  freedom  of  the 
Macedonian  constitution.  In  those  assemblies  his 
eloquence  obviated  despondency  and  infused  ani* 
mation  ;  and  wherever  he  went,  the  manly  con£^ 
dence  he  expressed  in  his  addresses  to  the  people, 
incouraged  those  attached  to  his  cause,  alarmed 
those  disposed  to  any  adverse  party,  and  won  the 
indifferent.  In  his  free  and  extensive  communica- 
tion with  individuals,  the  reddiest  a&bility,  digni- 
fied by  justness  of  manner  and  obvious  superiority 
of  talent,  ingratiated  him  widi  all.  Sedulously  then 
he  applied  himself  to  spred  among  the  Macedo- 
nians generally  that  improved  discipline,  which  he 
had  alreddy  established  among  the  people  of  his  *> ; 
little  principality  ;  and  hence  is  said  to  have  origi-  v* 
nated  the  fame  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  * 
Nevertheless,  on  ^  comparison  of  his  own  yet  ill* 
prepared  means  with  the  combined  power  of  his 
nuiperous  adversaries,  aware  of  their  inadequacy  for 
contest  with  all  together,  he  resolved,  with  reddy 
decision,  whither  to  direct  the  energy  of  his  arms, 
and  whither  the  policy  which  might  obviate  the 
want  of  them. 

In  the  course  of  Grecian  history  occasion  has  fre- 
quently occurred  to  see  how  rarely  the  maintenance 
of  conquest,  or  any  use  of  a  conquered  country,  was 
the  purpose  of  antient  warfare.  The  Illyrians  seem 
to  have  thought  of  no  profit  from  their  great  victory 
but  plunder,  with  the  means  to  bear  it  off  unmolest- 
ed, for  injoyment  in  their  own  coimtry.    If  they 
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caMji^heir  view  farther^  it  was  only  to  new  and  ex-  sect. 
teM^^d  plunder,  or  in  their  utmost  refinement  of  ^^J^^ 
4)t3Ucy,  to  being  paid  for  abstaining  from* plunder. 
Those  rude  conquerors  therefore  being  gopre-/ the 
Fffionians,  who  remained  within  the  country,  rlqiiir- 
ed  Philip's  first  attention.  He  threatened' at  the 
same  time  and  negotiated;  and,  byrHanyrfalrwoids; 
wi^.4t  was  said,  tho  such  assehibns  must  comm6nly 
r^si^Sfi^^us^^  dexterous  distribution 'of  mone]^ 

atnoiig*^  their  chiefs,  without  the  shame  of  a  public 
pa]rment,  he  prevailed  upon  them  to  return  quietly 
home.   Negotiation,  upon  the  same  principle,  would 
be  the  easier  with  the  rude  monarch  of  the  Thracian 
facMrds,  because  among  them,  we  are  told,  it  was  held, 
nearly  as  among  the  Turks  at  this  day,  not  less  ho-  Herod,  i. 
not^able  for  princes  and  great  men  to  receive  pre-  ^1,^'^^^ 
s6kl&l  than  among  .other  nations,  to  make  them.   A  i*  ^«  <^*  ^* 
susplinsion ,  at  least,  of  the  measures  of  Cotys  in  fa- 
^c^^^f^aisaiiias  was  procured ;  and  thus  Philip,  was 
. inabled  to  direct  his  military  force  intire  against  Ar- 
gasus  and  the  Athenians,    by  whom  alone  he  re- 
mained immediately  threatened. 

But  the  power  and  the  opportunities  of  these  re* 
maining  enemies  were  formidable.  Methone,  a 
Grecian  cdony  on  the  coast  of  the  Macedonian 
province  of  Pieria,  the  key,  on  the  seaside,  to  the 
richest  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  nearest  seaport 
both  to  Edessa,  the  antient,  and  Pella,  the  new 
capital,  at  this  time  acknowleged  the  empire  of  the 
Athenian  people.  There  the  Athenian  fleet  tinder 
Mantiasj  landed  three  thousmd  men,  whom  Arm^m 
joined  with  the  troops  he  had  cpHected.  In,Ede>$9^ 
itself,  a  psaty  favored  the  cads^  of  Argacus ;  B^Ah- 
couraged  by  the  powerful  support  of  the  ^l^enian 
republic,  its  leaders  sent  him!  a|fsurance  t^j^t;  would 
he  only  show  himself  before 'the  walls^  the  gates 
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CHAP,  would  be  opened  to  him.  Under  this  invitation 
'  Argaeus  and  his  allies  marched  to  Edessa,  the  dis- 
tance about  thirty  miles  ;  not  without  prospect  that 
by  the  acquisition  of  so  important  a  place,  Pella  it- 
self, lying  between  Edessa  and  Methone,  might  be 
brought  under  his  obedience,  and  that  tie  submis- 
sion of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  must  follow. 

But  Philip's  friends  in  Edessa^  holding  still  the 
powers  of  government,  used  them  watchfully  and 
ably  in  his  cause  and  their  own.  When  Argasus 
appeared  before  the  walls,  his  partizans  feared  to  stir, 
and  nothing  was  indicated  but  reddiness  for  vigo- 
rous resistance.  Disappointed  thus  of  promised 
cooperation,  it  became  his  care  that,  instead  of  mak- 
ing acquisition,  he  might  not  incur  loss,  and  he 
hastened  his  retreat  for  Methone*  But  Philip,  pre* 
pared  to  profit  from  contingencies,  attacked  him  on 
his  march.  Argaeus  fell,  and  the  troops  about  him 
fled.  The  Athenians,  with  those  nearest  in  the  line 
to  them,  altogether  a  considerable  body,  retreated 
to  advantageous  ground,  where  they  repelled  assault 
Unable  however  to  move,  and  unable  to  subsist 
without  moving,  pressed  at  length  by  evident  neces- 
sity, they  surrendered  at  discretion. 

A  victory  more  complete  or  more  critical  was 
perhaps  never  won.  To  use  it  was  the  complex 
and  difficult  task  remaining.  The  most  formidable 
competitor  for  the  throne  was  no  more,  but  nume- 
rous and  powerful  enemies  remained.  To  obviate 
enmity  by  benefits,  so  as  to  make  the  farther  pro- 
secution of  the  hazardous  trial  of  arms,  as  far  as 
might  be,  needless,  became  Philip's  object.  To 
show  his  disposition,  he  began  with  dismissing  all 
his  prisoners  without  ransom.  But  among  his  foes 
were  Greeks  and  barbarians  ;  and  of  the  former, 
two  powerful  states  adverse  to  him,  Athens  and 
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OlynthuSy  were  so  hostile  to  each  other,  that  peace    sect. 
with  both  was  out  of  all  hope.    Could  he  diuse,      ^' 
he  could  hardly  hesitate  to  prefer  the  firiendship 
and  alliance  of  Athens,  the  old  ally  of  his  family, 
and  less,  through  interference  of  near  and  deep 
interests,  necessarily  an  enemy  than   Olynthus^^ 
With  youthful  warmth  then  he  seems  to  have  pro- 
posed to  overbear  the  repugnance  of  the  Athenian 
people,  by  a  liberality  approaching  extravagance. 
Having,  contrary  to  all  common  usage  of  the  times, 
given  unbought  liberty  to  all  his  prisoners,  he  dis* 
tinguished  the  Athenian  with  peculiar  kindness,  Demoium 
inquired  after    those  losses  of  eveiy  individual,  ^™**^- 
which  are  incident  to  defeat  in  war  and  the  condi- 
tion of  prisoners,  caused  restoration  to  be  made  or 
recompence,  and  provided  conveyance  for  all  to 
Athens.     Knowins:  then  that,  of  all  their  former  DemM.ib. 

.         .    ,      °  %     1  Diod,l. 

empire,  the  Athenians  most  coveted  the  recorery  le.cS. 
of  Amphipolis,  he  sent  immediate  orders  for  a  body 
of  troops  stationed  there,  probably  from  the  time 
of  his  brother  Perdiccas,  perhaps  of  Alexander,  to 
be  withdrawn,  and,  with  ihis  prepsCration,  he  sent 
ministers  to  Athens  to  propose  peace,  and,  if  a  fa- 
v<nable  disposition  shoidd  be  found,  to  cement  it 
by  alliance. 

This  generous  p<4icy  was  not  unproductive  of  its 
proposed  effect.  The  infranchised  prisoners,  ar- 
riving at  Athens,  sounded  the  praises  of  the  young 
king's  liberality,  affability  and  magnanimity,  which 
they  had  so  to  their  surprize,  and  out  of  all  com- 

i^  In  tke  defective  accotmtB  remaining^  of  this  contest  for 
the  Macedonian  throne,  Oljnthns  is  not  mentioned ;  bat  had 
the  actual  goyemment  of  Olynthus  not  been  adverse  to  Pliilip, 
it  would  have  assisted  him  in  opposition  to  Argaeus  whom 
Athens  assisted ;  and  had  Olynthus  asristed  Philip,  the  notice 
of  it,  if  fidling  from  historians,  would  hardly  have  iailed  from 
the  orators. 
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CHAP,  men  course,  experienced*  Soon  after  came  the 
,^^^^^1^  account  of  the  withdrawing  of  the  Macedonian 
troops  from  Amphipolis.  It  was  difficult  then,  for 
those  who  had  been  most  forward  for  the  support 
of  Arg8eu8  against  him,  to  contend  that  the  interest 
of  the  commonwealth  required  still  opposition  to 
him,  as  successor  to  the  politics  of  his  brothers, 
who  had  connected  ^emselves  with  the  Thebans 
and  supported  the  rebellious  Amphipolitans,  rather 
than  of  his  father,  who  had  procured  the  allowance 
of  the  common  congress  of  the  Greek  nation  for 
the  Athenian  claim  of  dominion  over  them,  and  of 
so  many  former  kings  of  Macedonia,  allies  and 
friends,  bound  in  hereditary  hospital!^  with  the 
Athenian  people*  A  party  nevertheless  endevored 
to  interpose  impediments.  The  right  of  sovereinty 
of  the  Athenian  people  over  Amphipolis,  they  said, 
should  be  formal^  acknowleged  by  the  king  of 
Maceilonia.  But  those  who  obtained  the  lead  were 
more  liberal  or  more  prudent.  In  return  for  con- 
duct very  uncommonly  generous,  to  demand  of  a 
vict9rious  prince  to  debase  himself  in  the  eyes  of 
all  Greece  by  a  breach  of  faith  toward  those  whose 
common  right  of  a  Grecian  people,  to  the  freedom 
they  asserted,  had  been  once  declared  by  the  com- 
mon voice  of  th^  nation,  and  still  existed  in  general 
opinion,  a  right  of  which  the  Macedonian  kings 
had  long  been  protectors,  they  saw  was  not  likely 
to  produce  cordiality  in  a  restored  alliance.  A  treaty 
of  peace  and  alliance  accordingly  was  concluded,  in 
which  all  mention  of  Amphipolis  was  avoided. 

Matters  being  thus  accommodated  with  the  Adie- 
nians,  Philip  had  leisure  to  direct  his  measures 
against  those  of  his  remaining  enemies,  whose  de- 
ficiency of  policy  lessened  the  danger  of  their  force. 
Of  these  the  Illyrians,  the  least  tractable  and  alto- 
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gether  the  most  formidable,  were  fortunately  not    sect. 
disposed  for  new  enterprize,  while  the  fruit  of  their  ,,^ij^ 
former  victory  remained  to  be  injoyed.     Meanwhile 
the  circumstances  of  PiSONi  a  attracted  his  attention. 
According  to  tradition  preserved  by  Hippocrates,  Hippocr. 
the  Paeonians  were  ortce  a  more  civilized  and  pow-       ^*  *"' 
erful  people  than  the  Macedonians.    But  this  seems 
to  have  been  in  those  very  early  ages,  before  Ho-  Ch.  i.  •. 
mer,  when  Thrace  was  held  by  a  people  capable  of  History.* 
civilizing  the  savages  of  Greece;  when  the  river 
Hebrus,  the  vales  of  Pieria,  and  the  mountains  of 
Hasmus  and  Olympus,  were  the  favorite  haunts  of 
the  Muses,  while  the  Castalian  fountain  and  the 
heights  of  Parnassus  and  Helicon  were  yet  less 
known  in  song.     When  Thucydides  wrote,  part  of  Ch.  is. ». 
Paeonia  was  a  province  of  the  Macedonian  king-  Hi^t. 
dom,  within  the  bounds  of  that  called  the  Lower 
Macedonia.    Whether  this  had  been  separated,  or 
they  were  the  highland  Paeonians  only,  who,  after 
the  battle  in  which   Pcrdiccas  fell,   invaded  the 
plains,  we  are  not  informed.     It  seems  however  to 
have  been  a  powerful  principality  which,  with  the 
name  of  Paeonia,  was  then  under  the  dominion  of 
a  prince  bearing  the  Grecian  name  of  Agis.    This 
prince  dying,  Philip  suddenly  marched  into  the  b.C.369. 
country;  and,  without  resistance  from  the  people,  or  OLlOB.t. 
daim  of  any  heir  to  the  principality,  as  far  as  extant 
authors  tell,  annexed  the  whole  to  his  kingdom. 
The  succinct  and  ill-connected  narrative  of  Dio- 
dorus,  with  all  the  little    incidental  information 
dropping  from  the  orators,  affords  but  a  glimpse  of 
able   and  rapid  measures,   assisted  by  popularity 
of    manners    and    growing  popularity    of   name, 
by  which    this    acquisition  was    effected.      The 
very  silence  however  of  the  orators,  especially  De- 
mostheneSy  enough  indicates  thatj  in  the  opinion  of 
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CHAP,  the  age  at  least,  nothing  in  the  transactions  was  un* 
^^^JJ]^*  creditable  to  the  Macedonian  prince.  It  is  a  mis* 
fortune  for  history  to  be  reduced  to  conjecture,  yet, 
in  th^  fiiilure  of  direct  testimony,  it  may  behoove 
the  historian  to  offer  that  for  which  ground  appears. 
The  tradition  then  preserved  by  Hippocrates  con- 
cerning the  Pasonians,  and  their  settlement  within 
the  Lower  Macedonia,  concur  with  the  Grecian 
name  of  their  prince,  to  imply  that  they  were  a 
people  of  Grecian  blood  and  language ;  whether 
originally,  or  through  some  colony,  like  those 
which  had  migrated  from  Argos  into  Macedonia, 
and  from  Corinth  into  Lyncestis  ;  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, here  stated,  together  may  perhaps 
warrant  conjecture,  that  the  principality  was  the  ap- 
panage of  a  younger  branch  of  the  Macedonian  royal 
family,  which  became  extinct  with  Agis.  Thus, 
on  his  death,  it  would  be  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
the  Macedonian  king  to  reunite  it  with  the  king- 
dom ;  and  by  its  reunion  the  scheme  of  policy  of 
the  second  Perdiccas,  perseveringly  directed  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  severed  principalities,  would  bo 
completed. 
Diod.  1.  Threatened  still  by  the  lUyrians,  Philip  resolved, 
instead  of  awaiting  their  inroad,  to  invade  their 
country.  The  veteran  Bardylis  headed  the  Ulyrian 
forces,  to  oppose  him  ;  and,  in  a  battle  which 
Lucian.de  insued,  cxcrting  himself  with  the  spirit  of  youth, 
*^^  '  tho  said  to  have  passed  his  ninetieth  year,  he  fell 
fighting.  Philip's  victory  was  complete  ;  and  he 
so  pursued  its  advantages,  that,  before  the  end  of 
Diod.  the  next  year,  all  the  Illyrian  tribes,  so  formidable 
B.C.358^.  ^^  ^**  predecessors,  were  brought  to  submit  to 
01.105.3.  terms  of  peace  which  he,  in  a  great  degree,  dictated; 
The  Macedonian  kingdom  was  extended,  if  nol 
beyond  all  antient  claim,  yet  far  beyond  any  late 
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possession  ;  and  a  very  advantageous  barrier  was    sect. 
cither  acquired  or  recovered,  in  the  lake  Lychnitis,  ,^^^^^J^ 
which  was  to  be  thenceforward  the  boundary  of 
the  IU3rrian  lands  against  the  Macedonian. 

Thus  this  young  prince,  called  to  a  throne  nearly 
overwhelmed  by  two  forein  enemies  within  his 
country,  attacked  by  a  third,  threatened  by  a  fourth, 
and  contested  by  two  pretenders,  each  possessing 
an  interest  among  the  people,  had,  before  the  end 
of  the  third  summer,  not  only  overcome  all  the 
more  threatening  evils,  by  defending  his  dominion, 
but  by  a  considerable  extension,  had  acquired  for  it 
new  power,  and,  still  more,  new  security.  Uneasy 
circumstances  yet  remained,  for  him  and  for  his 
people  ;  but,  to  prepare  for  an  account  of  them  it 
will  be  necessary  to  revert  to  the  afiairs  of  the 
Grecian  republics,  and  especially  Athens'^ 

ly^olov  s/p4vif|v  rpof  Tou(  iXXupioi};,  «'fpi€oi}ro(  rs  u^ap^uv  irapd  ToTg 
MoocsS6ffn  M  rtiig  ^»'  dvSpsiav  xecrupjlaifiivoi^.  Diod.  1.  16.  c.  8. 
Phllip^s  popolarity  among  his  own  subjects,  to  which  Diodorus 
here  gives  testimony,  seems  never  to  have  been  disputed  ; 
but  in  vindication  of  the  account  given  of  his  accession,  it  may 
be  requisite  to  say  somewhat  more  than  could,  without  incon- 
venient interruption  of  the  narrative,  be  inserted  where  the 
matter  occurred. 

The  testimony  to  Philip's  establishment  in  the  government 
of  a  Macedonian  province,  at  the  time  of  his  brother's  death, 
has  been  preserved  by  Athcnsus.  For  its  probability  only, 
compared  with  the  commonly  received  story  of  his  accession, 
taken  from  Plutarch,  it  would  deserve  high  consideration. 
But  it  has  been,  in  the  opinion  of  some  critics,  averse  to  the 
contradiction  of  Plutarch,  considerably  invalidated  by  an 
expression  of  Athenseus  himself ;  Touro  S^  sTirsp  dXvi^siac  lp(0i, 
%sd(  &v  Msiri.  To  gather  the  just  meaning  of  this  expression, 
the  tenor  of  the  auUior's  di^ourse  must  be  observed,  which 
relates  not  to  Philip  but  to  Plato,  and  the  piece  of  Macedo- 
nian history  has  been  introduced  but  incidentally.  The  pas- 
sage runs  thus  :  ^  Speusippus  asserts  that  Plato,  who  was  Athen.  I. 
(most  highly  esteemed  by  Perdiccas  king  of  Macedonia,'  ll.p.S49. 
(for  certainly  we  must  read  Perdiccas  instead  of  the  careless  vel.606. 
transcriber's  'Apx>X^)  ^  was  the  cause  of  Philip's  acquiring 
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CHAP.  ^  ^  kingdom.  Carystius  of  Pergamus,  in  liis  historical 
XXXIV.  ^  moriais,  writes  tiius  :  ^^  Speuuppus,  being  infonned  that  Phi- 
v^^'v^/  ^^  lip  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  Plato,  wrote  in  a  letter,  as 
^^  if  it  was  not  generally  known,  that  PhiUp  owed  his  kingdonk 
"  to  Plato.  For  Plato  sent  Eopliraus  of  Orens  to  Perdiccas,^' 
(lUp^ixxav  here  properly)  ^^  through  whom  he  persuaded  liim 
^^  to  allot  a  principality  to  Philip.  There  established,  Philip 
"  formed  a  military  force,  with  which,  upon  the  death  of  Per* 
(&  diccas,^'  (IIsp^/xxoc  again  justly,)  ^^  he  came  out  prepared 
^^  for  the  circumstances.^'  •  ^  Whether  this  was  so,^  says  then 
Athen»us  for  himself,  ^  God  knows.'  Now  it  appears  to  m^ 
that  Athensus  meant  this  expression  to  refer,  not  at  ail  to  the 
matters  in  themselves  of  public  notoriety,  namely,  that  Philip 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  held  the  command  of 
a  territory  appendant  to  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  that  he 
had  there  prepared  a  well-trained  military  force,  and  that, 
thence  issuing,  he  proceeded  to  assert  his  rights  against  his 
numerous  enemies  ;  the  doubt  expressed  by  Athenaeus  has 
I  been  intended  to  relate  to  the  private  history,  only,  Plato's 

interference  in  favor  of  Philip,  and  the  effect  of  such  interfe- 
rence ;  but  especially  he  meant  it  to  relate  to  the  concluding 
assertion  of  Speusippos,  so  flattering  to  the  idle  learned,  that 
Philip  actually  owed  his  kingdom  to  Plato.  ^  Whether  this 
^  was  so,'  Athenaeus  might  well  say,  ^  God  knows ';'  tho  he 
considered  the  rest  as  undoubted  fact,  of  general  notoriety. 

It  may  be  farther  observed,  that  every  circumstance  of  the 
account  of  Carystius  carries  evident  probability.  The  known 
favior  of  Philip  afterward  to  Aristotle,  assists  to  warrant  the 
account  of  Athenseus,  of  the  attachment  of  Perdiccas  to  Plato 
and  his  scholars;  surcharged,  perhapsv  but  no  otherwise  im- 
probable. The  well-attested  accomplishments  of  Philip  make 
it  likely  that,  whether  known  from  personal  communication  or 
otherwise,  Plato  might  think  highly,  of  him,  and  judge  liim  an 
object  for  recommendation  to  the  king  his .  brother?s  -  favor. 
Nor  is  it  unlikely  that,  in  maturier  years,  a  preference  of 
Aristotle's  very  different  manner  of  treating  philosophical,  and 
especially  political  subjects,  might  lead  Philip  to  speak  of 
Plato  so  far  with  comparative  disrespect,  as  to  excite  the  in- 
dignation of  a  zealous  follower  of  Plato,  as  Speusippus  was, 
and  induce  him  to  write  a  letter  that  might  be  shown  and 
published,  stating  the  fact  of  the  recommendation  o{  Philip  to 
Perdiccas,  with  the  advantageous  consequences,  namely,  that 
a  principality  was  given  to  Philip,  which  afforded  him*  those 
opportunities  through  which  he  was  inabled  afterward  to 
vindicate  his  kingdom. 

But,  instead  of  eliciting  truth  out  of  the  varying  and  contra^ 
dictory  accounts  of  the  later  antient  writers,  giving  credit  only 
where  it  may  appear  most  justly  due,  it  has  been  a  prevailing 
fancy  of  critics  to  employ  their  ingenuity  in  torturing  into  ac- 
cordance those  who  have  themselves  evidently  had  no  purpose 
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of  accordance,  or  disposition  at  all  to  accord:  '  An  instance'  in     SIXJT. 
Wesselingmaj  the  more  deserve  notice,  because  hf  is  gene-       IV. 
pally   acute,  and  more   than  most    others    above  prejudice.  ^^^N''*^^ 
Nevertheless,  in  one  of  his  notes,  which  I  have,  in  a  recent 
note  of   my  own,  observed  to  contain  largely  just  criticism, 
he  makes  Diodorus   responsible  for  much   more   than  Dio- 
doras   has  anywhere    said.     Diodorus's    account  of  Philip's 
escape    from    Thebes  reSlly  wants  no    violence    to    make 
It  accord  with  the  account  of  his  establishment    in   Mace- 
donia,  just  given  from  Carystius  and  Speusippus.     ^  On  the 
^  death  of  Perdiccas,'  he   says,  ^  Philip,  having  escaped  from 
^  his  confinement  as  a  hostage,  took  upon  himself  the  govem- 
^ment  of  the   kingdom.     Tourou  Si  (llspdixxw)  irstfovro^ — 0i- 

Dlod.  1.  16.  c.  2.  But  Wesseling  apparently  holding  Plutarch's 
tale  in  a  respect  to  which  it  is  not  intitled,  speaking  of  Dio- 
dorus, says,  ^  Anctor  dicit  Philippum,  cognita  frairit  cade^  ex 
*'  costodia  Thebanorum  elapsum,  regni  curam  in  se  transtu- 
*  lisse  ;'  thus  implying  that  he  did  not  leave  Thebes  till  in- 
formed of  his  brother's  death  ;  which  the  words  of  Diodorus, 
well  rendered  bj  Wesseling  himself  in  his  Latin  text,  are  far 
from  warranting. 

Among  extant  antient  authors  Justin  alone  tells  of  an  infant 
son  left  by  Perdiccas,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  and 
for  whom  Phihp  long  acted  as  guardian  and  regent :  Philippus 
diu  voR  REGEM,  sed  TUTOREM  puptlH  tgit  /  till  at  length  c<mijpuU 
nu  a  papula^  regwtm  iuseepit.  The  Delphin  annotator,  Can- 
tel,  says  boldly  to  this,  ErrcU  Justinus  :  cum  enim  hostes  immir 
nerent  tmdique^  coniinuo  regia  digniias  illi  dektta  est.  To  judge 
from  Justin,  even  the  great  work  of  Trogus  has  been  a  com- 
pilation of  stories,  selected  for  amusement  and  tragical  effect, 
rather  than  a  history,  for  which  political  and  military  transac- 
tions were  with  any  care  investigated,  or  with  any  judgement 
connected.  From  Justin  we  have  many  horrid  tales  of  the 
queen  £urydice,  wholly  unnoticed  by  earlier  writers,  and 
some  of  them  directly  contradicted  by  the  narrative  of  Diodo- 
rus. Were  there  any  truth  in  them,  had  they  even  had  any 
popular  credit,  we  should  scarcely  have  failed  of  some  inti- 
mation of  them  from  the  orators.  However  then  we  may 
find  occasion  often  to  mistrust  the  simplicity  of  Diodorus,  yet 
Justin  can  deserve  little  consideration  in  the  scale  against  him, 
and  Justin's  tale  of  a  son  left  by  Perdiccas,  for  whom  Philip 
was  regent,  could  hardly  be  more  positively  contradicted  by 
one  who  could  not  foresee  that  it  would  be  told,  than  we  find 
it  by  Diodorus.  That  writer  declares  his  purpose  to  relate 
the  manner  of  Philip's  accession,  thus :  4>i'Xjir<ro^,  o  AfjU;vrou 
vio(, — «rap/Xa€f  r^v  tCjv  MaxsSovuv  jSoufiXf/av  Sid,  roiaCras  ah^ag. 
Mentioning  then  briefly  his  being  placed  as  a  hostage,  first  with 
the  Ulyrians,  then  with  the  Thebans,  and  noticing  the  death  of 
Alexander,  of  Ptolemy,  and  of  Perdiccas,  he  proceeds  to  say. 
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CHAP.  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  death  of  Perdiccas,  having^  escaped  firote  Ua  con- 
XXXIV.  ^  finemeD^  as  a  hostage,  Philip  took  upon  himself  the  adnunis- 
%^-v*^  '  tratioQ  of  the  kingdom,  then  in  distressful  circumstances. 
^  The  Macedonians  were  in  the  utmost  perplexity ;  yet,  not- 
^  withstanding  the  general  consternation  and  the  greatness  of 
^  the  dangers  around,  Philip  was  not  dismayed,  hut  proceeded 
^  immediately  to  the  measures  which  the  crisis  required.^  The 
whole  account  implies  that  the  historian  understood  him  to  haye 
left  Thebes  before  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  and  to  hare  been 
reddy  in  Macedonia  for  the  emei^ency ;  and  there  is  not  a  hint 
of  his  haying  had,  among  his  numerous  difficulties,  those  of  a 
guardian  or  regent. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Affairs  of  Athens,  from  the  General  Peace  follow- 
ing the  Battle  of  Mantineia,  and  of  Macedonia, 
from  the  Establishment  of  Philip,  Son  of  Amyn- 
TAs,  to  the  Renewal  of  War  between  Macedonia 
and  Athens. 


SECTION  I. 

Kevived poUiwd  JSmitunce  ofjiikent*  Inereaiing  Defect  in  the  retiored 
Constitution*  Unttity  Situation  of  eminent  Jtfen.  Opportunity  for 
political  Mventurers.  Untteddinest  of  Government.  Decay  of  Pat" 
riotism,  Subierviency  of  Adm»niatraHon  to  popular  Patiion.  De- 
cay of  MiUtary  Firtue,  7)franny  of  popular  Sovereignty  over  subject 
States. 

tVhen  the   Macedonian  kingdom,  happily  res-    sect. 
cued  from  civil  strife  and  forein  war,  was  placed  in  .^^..^^ 
circumstances  to  grow  in  prosperity  and  power,  the 
Grecian  republics  remained  in  that  state  of  discord 
and  confusion,  of  mutual  animosity  or  mutual  mis- 
trust, of  separate  weakness  and  incapacity  for  union, 
which  we  have  seen,  in  the  description  of  Xeno-  ch.28.a.8. 
phon,  following  the  death  of  Epameinondas,  and  ^^^ 
which  the  orators  sufficiently  assure   us  did  not 
cease.     Demosthenes  describes  the  state  of  things, 
about  the  time  of  Philip's  accession,  in  terms  very  Demost.de 
remarkably    agreeing   with  Xenophon's   picture :  ^^^^^' 
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CHAP.  <  All  Peloponnesus,'  he  says,  ^  was  divided.  Those 
^^,0-sr^  ^  who  hated  the  Lacedaemonians  were  not  powerful 
^  enough  to  destroy  them,  nor  were  those  who  had 
'  formerly  ruled,  under  Lacedaemonian  patronage, 
*  able  to  hold  their  command  in  their  several 
^  cities.  Peloponnesus,  aiid,  in  short,  all  Greece, 
^  was  in  a  state  of  undecisive  contention  and  trou- 
'  ble.'  But,  in  the  fall  of  the  more  powerful,  the 
people  of  the  inferior  republics  found  consolation, 
and  even  gratification  ;  as  they  were  relieved  from 
dangers,  and  raised  to  new  importance.  For,  as  in 
the  Grecian  system,  unavoidably  some  state  must 
take  a  commanding  part,  those  which  had  been 
secondary  rose  to  the  first  consideration,  and  the 
lower  had  their  proportion  of  advancement ;  not  in 
positive  improvement,  but  in  a  flattering  comparison 
of  power  and  consequence.  Hence,  among  other 
causes,  there  remained  so  extensive  an  attachment 
to  that  system,  whence  unavoidably  followed  such 
national  discord,  with  its  infallible  attendant,  na- 
tional weakness. 

We  have  seen  the  Athenians,  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  democracy  by  Thrasybulus,  in  the  con- 
scious feebleness  of  convalescency,  generally  sub- 
mitting their  executive  government  to  the  direction 
of  able  and  moderate  men.  And  fortunately,  in 
this  period,  arose  among  them  men  who  would  have 
done  honor  to  any  government  in  any  age.  Thra- 
sybulus, Conon,  Iphicrates,  Timothpus,  Chabrias, 
valuable  to  their  country  as  statesmen,  have  become 
conspicuous  in  history  principally  through  their 
military  achievemeTnts.  The  extraordinary  estima- 
tion of  Niceratus,  son  of  the  unfortunate  Nicias 
who  perished  at  Syracuse,  a  most  steddy  opponent 
of  democratical  power,  and  yet  always  highly  re- 
spected and  esteemed  by  the  people,  has  survived 
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thraagh  the  contentioBs  of  the  orators.  Isocrates, 
by  hi&  writings^  which  have  fortunately  reached  us, 
has  transmitted  his  own  fame.  Under  these  men, 
while  Thebes  was  contending  with  Laceda^mon  for 
empire  by  land,  the  maritime  power  .of  Athens  so 
revived,  diat,  tho  the  Syracusan  navy  might  be  su- 
perior in  the  eastern  seas  of  Greece,  nothing  in  the 
western  could  contend  with  the  Athenian.  The 
strength  of  Lacedasmon  then  being  broken  by  the 
arms  and  policy  of  Epameinondas,  and  the  energy 
of  Thebes  failing  with  his  death,  Athens  remained, 
by  her  power,  and  by  the  reputation  of  her  most 
eminent  citizens,  the  most  respected  of  the  re- 
puUics. 

'    Unfortunately  Athens  had  not  a  government  ca« 
pable  of  maintaining  a  conduct,  that  could  either 
hold  or  deserve  the  respect  which  a  large  part  of 
Greece  was  reddy  to  pay. .  When,  after  overthrow* 
ing  the  tyrannical  government  of  the  Thirty,  and 
of  their  successors  the  Ten,  Thrasybulus  refused 
to  meet  any  proposal  for  checking,  in  the  restored 
democracy,  the  wildness  of  popular  authority,  it  ^«b-  Hei. 
aeem^  to  have  been  because  he  saw  no  sufficient  ■!  tiT 
disposition  to  moderation  among  those  who  put  for- 
ward 8ueh  proposals*    The  faults  of  both  parties 
had  produced  violence  in  both.      The  profligate 
tyranny  of  the  former  democracy  had  been  such 
(laocrates  ventured,    iii  a  chosen  opportunity,  to 
^ver  the  bold  truth  to  the  people  in  their  restored  isocr.  do 
sovereinty)  that  a  majority,  even  of  the  lower  ranks,  p.^. 
had  voted  for  the  oligarchy  of  the  Fourhundred.  ^•*' 
But  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty  afterward  so  exceeded 
all  former  experience,  that,  in  natural  course,  the 
popular  jealousy,  on  the  restoration  of  popular  pow- 
er, would  become,  in  the  highest  degree,  suspicious 
aiid  irritable.    In  this  state  of  things  it  was  a.  sense 
rasm  VI.  13 
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CHAi^.   of  t>ublic  weakness,  i^le  the  power  of  Ltcedsmoti 
,^]^^^^  or  Thebes  threatened,  that  infbrced  respect  for  die 
counsels  of  such  men  as   Conan,    Thias^buliis^ 
Iphicmtes,  Timotheus,  Chabrias,  and  Niceratus; 
Nevertheless,  even  under  these  circumstances^  sy^ 
cophancy  ^^in  reared  its  baleful  head.    Wise  men 
accommodated  themselves,  as  they  cooldy  to  the 
temper  of  the  times,  endevoring  so  to  bend  before 
popular  tyranny  as  not  to  sink  under  it.    But  Thm-* 
Ch.t5«B.   sybulus  himself,  as  we  have  formerly  seen,  tho 
Hitto^    hcmored  as  the  second  founder  of  the  republic^  did 
not  escape  a  capital  prosecution.    The  great  mejl 
who  followed  him,  iaiegan,  like  the  Laceda&monian 
kings,  to  prefer  military  command  abroad,  to  resi* 
dence  in  the  city.    Giving  their  advice  in  die  ge- 
neral assembly  only  when  pressure  of  circumstances 
required,  they  avoided  that  general  direction  .of  the 
republic's  afiairs,  that  situation  of  prime  minister^ 
Theo-       which  Themistocles,  Cimon,  Pericles,  and  Thrasy- 
Atib^ili.?   bulus  himself  had  held.    It  has  been  remarked  that 
264%ei^'  Conon  chose  to  pass  his  leisure  in  Cyprus,  Iphi- 
^        crates  in  Thrace,  Timotheus  in  Lesbos,  Chores  in 
T.  Chftin^'  Sigeium,    and  Chaforias  in    Egypt,  or  anywhera 
rather  than  in  Athens. 

This  dereliction  of  civil  situation  by  vhe  great 
political  and  military  characters  of  the  republic,  in^ 
cduraged  the  evil  which  produced  it.  The  field 
was  left  open  for  adventurers,  without  other  recom- 
mendation than  reddiness  and  boldness  <tf  speech » 
to  take  the  les^l  in  public  afikirs  ;  and  oratory  be^ 
came  a  tmde,  independent  of  all  other  vocations^ 
ch.26.t.   We  have  seen  Iphicrates,  appointed  by  the  v<»06 

8.  of  this        -    ,  1     _  .       -V.  J 

piiBt.  of  the  people  to  a  great  mihtary  command,  request-^ 
ing  a  collegue,  and  for  that  coUegue  a  popular  ora- 
tor, unversed  in  military  command,  and  not  his 
friend.     Such  a  choice,  which  elsewhere  would 
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be  most  ^bevffd^  wa8»  under  such  a  government  «s  racr. 
the  Athenian,  obviously  politic.  The  orator-gene-  ,,^*^^ 
ral  became  responsible^  with  die  real  military  com- 
mander^ for  all  the  consequences  of  their  joint  con- 
duct; and  his  popularity  and  talents,  instead  of 
being  employed  for  die  ruin,  must,  for  his  own 
sake,  be  exerted  for  the  support  and  defence  of  his 
coUegue.  Perhaps  Iphicrates  drew,  from  the  proses 
cution  of  Thia^'bulus,  the  warning  that  urged  him 
to  a  measure,  which  Xenophon's  manner  of  relating 
it  shows  to  have  been  considered,  at  the  time,  as 
extraordinary*  But  shortly  after,  if  not  for  the  bu- 
siness of  the  field,  yet  for  tte  of  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  the  connectbn  of  the  <H^tor  and  the 
general,  the  orator  .coviaMnder-in-chief,  with  a  ge- 
neral under  him  (it  is  the  phrase  of  Demosthenes) 
became  qmte  familiar^. 

Wh^i  the  fear  of  Lacedaemon  or  Thebes,  long 
the  salutary  check  upon  this  vicious  government, 
was  removed  by  the  event  of  the  batde  of  Man- 
tineia>  its  estravagances  soon  grew  extreme.  The 
people  in  general  assembly  being  soverein,  with 
power  less  liable  to  question  than  that  of  a  Turkish 
sultan,  who  dares  not  deny  his  veneration  for  Ma* 
homet'fi  law,  or  his  respect  for  those  appointed  to 
high  situations  under  it,  any  adventurer  in  politico, 
who  had  reddy  elocution,  could  interfere  in  ev^ 
depanment  of  government  Ratification  by  the 
people  was  required  for  every  measure  of  adminis* 
tration.  The  most  delicate  forein  interests  were  Demoith. 
discussed  before  the  people  at  large,  and  the  con^  &  ai.'yar. 
tending  orators  abused  forein  powers  and  one  ^^^" 
another  with  equal  grossness.    Unsteddiness  then 

Demosth.  r«pi  Xwntf.  p.  172. 
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became  a  characteristic  of  the  Athenian  goverh-^ 
ment.  Propositions  rejected  in  the  morning,  sBys 
Isocrates,  are  often  ratified  before  night,  and  con* 
demned  again  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  assembly ; 
and  we  find  even  Demosthenes,  the  popular  favorite 
of  his  day,  complaining  that  a  measure  decreed  was 
as  uncertain  o£  execution  as  if  it  had  never  been 
taken  into  consideration.  Assurance  therefore  for 
forein  states,  of  any  maintenance  of  public  faith  was 
impossible.  As  soon  as  a  treaty  was  concluded,  it 
was  the  business  of  the  opposing  orators  to  persuade 
the  people  that  they  had  been  deceived  and  misled. 
If  the  attempt  succeeded,  the  consistency  of  govern- 
ment and  the  faith  of  the  republic  were  equally  disre- 
Xen.  reip.  garded :  the  treaty  was  declared  null,  and  those  who 
..  16.^'  '  had  persuaded  to  it,  rarely  escaping  capital  prose- 
Pftcl'^l^  cution,  were  fortunate  if  they  could  escape  capital 
176.'  punishment.  Seldom,  therefore,  tho  everyAing 
^^^  '  must  be  discussed,  could  there  be  any  free  discus^ 
tfuvTa{«wf,  sion.  In  the  soverein  assembly  of  Athens,  as  in 
democratical  assemblies  in  England,  a  common  hail 
of  the  city  of  London,  or  a  county  meeting  for  po- 
litical purposes,  freedom  of  speech  often  was  de- 
nied ;  the  people  would  hear  the  orators  only  on 
one  side.  Flatter}'  to  the  tyrant,  as  we  haVe  seen 
the  people  in  democracy  often  called  among  the 
Greeks,  was  always  necessary.  But  honest  and 
plain  admonition,  tending  to  allay  popular  passion, 
to  obviate  mischievous  prejudice,  or  even  to  cor- 
rect popular  misinformation,  could  rarely  obtain  at- 
tention, unless  in  times  of  pressing  public  dahger, 
and  alarm  among  all  parties'. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  liberal  spirit  that,  on  the 
restoration  of  the  democracy  by  Thrasybulus,  gave 


&al. 
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the  freedom  of  the  city  to  all  who  had  borne  arms 
in  the  contest  for  it.     Nevertheless  the  precedent 
inras  dangerous  for  a  state  where  despotic  power, 
the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial  au- 
thorit}%  was  constitutionally  vested  in  the  whole 
people.    Formerly,  tho  the  large  patriotism,^  which 
should  have  embraced  the  whole  Greek  nation,  was 
rarely  found  amor^  the  republics,  yet  that  narrower 
political  virtue,  the  love  of  the  city,  was  often  seen 
warm.    But  as,  through  the  successive  alterations 
of  the  constitutions  of  Theseus  and  Solon,  security 
for  property,  and  especially  for  landed  property, 
was  weakened  and  at  length  almost  destroyed,  at- 
tachment to  the  Attic  soil  would  proportionally  fail. 
So  many  strangers  to  Attic  blood  then,  admitted 
among  the  citizens,  would  of  course  be  desirous 
that  the  purity  of  Attic  blood  should  no  longer  be 
the  honorable  distinction,  and  would  be  reddy  to 
vote,  on,  all  occasions,  for  the  admission  of  others, 
who  possessed  it  no  more  than  themselves.     Ac* 
cordingly  the  freedom  of  the  city  became  an  ordi- 
nary &vor,  profusely  conferred.     Perhaps  we  should  Atfaen.  13. 
ascribe  somewhat  to  joke  in  the  story  of  the  two  ^' 
youths,  raised  to  the  once  envied  dignity  of  Athe- 
nian citizens,  for  the  merit  of  their  father,  an  inge- 
nious cook,  in  the  invention  of  some  approved  new 
sauces.    But  the  reproach  which  the  cautious  {so- 
crates  ventured  to  address  to  his  fellowcountry- 
men,  will  command  credit:  ^ Boasting,'   he  says,  i>ocff.d» 

*  that  we  hold  our  country  from  time  beyond  all 

*  tradition,  we  ought  to  afford  example  of  good  and 
'  orderly  government ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  our 
^  administration  b  more  irregular,  and  mcM'e  abound- 
'  ing  with  inconsistency,  than  that  of  many  newly 
'  founded  colonies.  Valuing  ourselves  upon  anti- 
'  qui^  of  origin,  and  purity  of  Athenian  bk>od> 
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cHAr.    ^  we  give  commmuty  in  the  rights  of  the  city, 
^^^^  *  in  all  the  honors  of  that  origin  and  that  bldod^ 
'  with  less  consideration  and  selection  than  the 
^  mountaineers  of  Thrace  or  Italy  use  in  admittiAg 
'  associates  to  their  clans.'    Demosthenes,  the  flat- 
terer and  favorite  oi  the  multitude,  has  been  led,  m 
the  course  of  his  pleadings,  to  declare,  in  still  more 
pointed  terms,  the  amount  and  the  manner  of  die 
Demotth.    corruption.      Decrees  of  citi2senship,  he  has  not 
^^m!^'  scrupled  to  assert,  were  become  an  article  of  trade 
among  the  venal  orators ;   to  be  procured  fisr  their 
forein  or  metic  clients,  at  prices  proportioned  to 
the  labor,  which  deficient  claim,  or  the  discrecUt, 
which  bad  chamcter,  might  implicate  with  the  on* 
dertaking. 

Long  ago  Solon's  laws,  for  promoting  industry 
and  disgracing  idleness,  had  been  obscriete  or  in* 
effectual:   a  soverein  multitude  would  not  work: 
Xenoph.    they  would  live  by  sacrifices,  provided  by  the  pudb- 
c!?'t.a.     Mc  treasury,  and  feasts  given  by  the  wealdiy  of 
their  respective  wards,  or  the  daily  salary  for  at- 
tending the  courts  of  justice.     Clothed,  many  of 
^<»>^)^   them,  as  Xenophon  assures  us,  littb  better  tiian 
AiStoph.'  thfi  slaves,  so  much  more  numerous  than  diem* 
&  liocr.     selves,  and  uncertain  even  of  their  daily  food,  diey 
had  nevertheless  their  favorite  luxuries,  with  which 
they  would  not  dispense.    Not  the  wealthiest  indi^ 
^^^^    vidua],  says  Xenophon,  could  have  his  baths,  lus 
c.  si  ••  10.  dressing-rooms,  his  places  of  exercise,  and  of  meet- 
ing for  conversation,  of  a  splendor  comparable  to 
those  erected  for  the  multitude  of  Athens.-    The 
magnificence  of  the  theatrical  entertainments  pio- 
vided  for  them,  as  we  can  judge  even  from  exist- 
ing ruins  of  the  theaters,  was  what  nothing  in  mo- 
dem times  has  approached.     The  excessive  fond- 
ness of  the  Athenians,  for  these  entertainments. 
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^Uini&nded  of  course  attention  from  those  tb  whom    sect. 
the  favor  of  the  Many  was  necessary.     Pericles  is  ^^^ 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who,  by  an  act  of  the 
people,  which  he  proposed,  appropriated  a  part  of 
the  public  revenue  to  the  maintenance  of  theaters, 
znd  the  provbion  of  theatrical  exhibitions.     The 
example  was  found  so  commodious  by  following 
orators,  that,  in  process  of  time,  almost  the  whole 
certain  revenue  of  the  republic  became  apprc^riated 
to  theatrical  entertainments,  together  with  what  at 
Athens  were  nearly  congenial,  the  ceremonies  of 
religious  festivals ;  and,  when  thus  the  means  of 
former   omtors   were  exhausted,  bold  ingenuity, 
pressed  to  a  last  resource,   procured  the  decree 
"which  has   immortalized   the  name  of  its  mover 
Bubttlus,  making  it  capital  even   to    propose  the  ^mo«th. 
ap[dication  of  the  theoric  revenue,  as  it  was  called,     ^ 
to  any  other  purpose.     It  requires  remark^  how- 
ever, that  Eubulus  is  represented  as  altogether  one 
of  the  most  respectable  men  of   his  age  ;  the  as-  iEsch.  de 
seciate  in  politics  of  the  most  approved  patriots,  ^^e. 
and  a  steddy  opponent  of  the  extravagancies  of  de 
raoeratical  power.     Some  light  will  occur  in  the  se-  p.  66 
quel  on  this  cwious^  but  altogether  dark  subject'. 

When  such  was  the  subserviency  of  the  Athenian 
government  to  popular  extravagance  and  folly,  and 
such  the  luxuries  which  the  multitude,  living  in 
idleness,  commanded,  to  expect  that  the  Athenian 
cattzen  would  obey,  as  formerly,  the  call  for  military 
service  abroad,  or  even  bear  the  restraint  necessary 
fer  maintaining  the  antient  discipline  and  skill  in 
arms  at  home,  would  have  been  preposterous.    The 

^Some  modern  writers  have  undertaken  to  prononnce  judge- 
ment Terj  baldly  upon  this  law,  vai  upon  EabnluS)  its  miithor, 
bat  they  have  left  what^remains  from  the  cotemporary  orators 
upon  it,  I  must  own,  very  dark  to  me,  and  I  must  add,  I  rather 
tbmk  te  tberaselvea  too. 
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CHAP,    antient  lavir,  of  every  Grrecian  state,  required,  that 
s^-v^  every  citizen  should  be* trained. to  arms.      Practice 
with  weapons  began  in  early  boyhood.       From 
eighteen  to  twenty  the  Athenian  youth  formed  the 
regular  standing  garrison  of  the  city  and  country  ; 
and  thus,  even  in  peace,  had  that  practice  of  acdng 
in  bodies,  which  prepared  them  advantageously  for 
real  warfare.     But  in  later  times  the  young  Athe- 
nians, or  their  fathers,  intent  on  more  profitable 
employment  for  them,  learnt  to  obtain  excuse  very 
extensively  from  this  duty.      Formerly  the  service 
of  the  panoply,  or  the  phalanx,  the  first  name  de- 
scribing the  armor  of  the  individual,  the  latter  die 
formation  of  the  body,  was  jealously  vindicated  as 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  citizen.     The  most 
laborious  service,  and  generally  the  most  dangerous, 
but  of  overbearing  efficacy,  it  was  considered  as  that 
on  which  rested  the  superiority  of  Greeks  to  bar- 
barians, the  safety  of  every  Grecian  state  against 
neighboring  Grecian  states,  and  even  the  security 
of  dominion,  in  every  one,  over  resident  foreiners, 
and  the  slaves  which,  generally  in  Grecian  states, 
far  outnumbered  the  freemen.      In  the  perpetual 
wars  of  Greece,  however,  the  reiterated  calls  upon 
the  citizen,  to  leave   all    his  domestic    concerns 
for  service  to  the  state  in  arms,  becoming  more  se- 
verely felt  as  civilization,  and  the  arts  contributing^ 
to  the  comfort  of  private  life,  improved,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  any  expedient,  which  might  obviate 
such  a  pressure,  became  popular.     The  hazardous 
resource   thus  of  employing    mercenaries,  as  we 
commonly  find  them  termed  from  the  Latin,  sol- 
diers by  profession,  ingaged  for  hire,  and  forming 
what  we  call  a  standing  army,  grew  into  common 
use  among  all  the  republics.      Men  in  the  uneasy 
and  perilous  situation  of  generals,  under  a  demo- 
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crmcy,  would  be  likely  to  approve,  and  promote  the 
chaoge ;  for  an  army  of  soverein  citizens,  impatient 
pf  control  ahvayS)  lyould  in  its  turn,  of  course,  but 
ii^deed  whenever  it  pleased,  command  and  judge 
Its  generals;  whereas  a  hired    army  had  no  pre- 
tence but  to  obey  while  paid,  and,  when  dismissed, 
)iad  no  legal  authority  to  command  or  judge  those 
who  had  been  its  legal  commanders. 
/    For  about  ten  years  after,  the  restoration  of  the 
democracy  by  Thrasybulus,  Athens,  without  forein 
dependepcies  and  .unassailed  dX  home,  had  no  oc- 
casion for  military  exertion.     But  her  ingagement  Ch.s4.8.4. 
in  confederacy,  with  Thebes  against  Lacedaemon,  Historj. 
find,  still  more,    the  revival  of  her  empire  over  ch.ss.s.!. 
pther  republics^  resulting  from  Conon's   victory,  Hiltory. 
produced  necessity  for  again  employing  forces  of 
laod  and  sea.    Aft^r  so  long  a  desuetude,  however^ 
when  affections  had  been  ingaged  by  domestic  in- 
terests and  the  luxury  of  public  entertainments,  and 
passions  by  political  intrigues  and  the  contentions 
and  flattery  of  orators,  the  call  to  arms  was  little  sa- 
tisfactorily heard  by  the  Athenian  people.  Instead  of 
jealously  asserting  their  exclusive  right  to  the  honors 
of  the  panoply*  they  would  make  the  metics,  not 
preeks  only,  but  Lydians,  Syrians,  barbarians  of  va-  Xenoph. 
rious  countries,   share  with  them  its  labors  and  its  ^^'  ^^^ 
dangers/  and,  with  these,  of  course,  unavoidably  its 
honors.  .  For  this  change  indeed  the  admission  of 
so  many  strangers  to  the  rights  of  citizens,  on  the 
first  restoration  of  the  democracy,  seems  to  have 
prepared  the  way.     Nevertheless,  in  the  first  wars,  Demoith. 
against  the   Lacedaemonians,  and  then  against  the  ^^i^i.^de 
Thebans  and  their  allies,   tho  mercenary    troops  ^^^^' 
were  mostly  employed,  yet  a  part  still  of  the  army 
was.  Athenian ;  both  citizens  and  metics  served  un- 
der Iphicrates  and  other  generals  in  Peloponnesus^ 
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CHAF.  Gradually,  howevar,  thesoTerein  cidzefis  more  and 
^^^^^  more  dispensed  with  their  own  service ;  and  when 
the  fear  of  Thebes  and  LacedsBmon  ceased  to  press, 
they  wouldf  at  least  on  any  ordinary  occasion,  serve 
Xenoph.  no  more.  They  did  not  so  soon  refuse  themselves 
dJ^^.  wholly  for  the  ordinary  service  of  the  navy ;  where 
the  laboF^and  danger  were  reckoned  generally  le^s, 
and  the  hope  of  profit  through  means  accruing,  as 
will  be  hereafter  seen,  from  the  command  which 
the  Athenians  possessed  of  the  ^gean  sea,  was  con- 
sidembly  greater.  But,  in  time,  this  also,  through 
the  same  indulgence  of  die  soverein  people  to  them- 
selves, was  extensively  avoided.  Thus  the  gloiy 
of  the  Athenian  arms,  won  at  Marathon,  at  Salamis, 
and  in  so  many  battles  since,  by  sea  and  by  land, 
was  in  a  manner  renounced ;  and  the  maintenance 
and  extension  of  the  republic's  empire  abroad,  if 
not  its  defence  at  home,  was  committed  to  men  ki* 
gagQd  for  pay,  from  whatsoever  country  they  could 
be  collected* 
Xenopb.  Such,  according  to  the  remarkably  agreeing  testi* 
i^Mth."'  monies  of  cotemporary  writers,  of  different  view* 
and  opposite  interests,  was  the  state  of  the  Athe- 
nian government,  when  the  decline  of  the  L#aced8D« 
monian  power,  and  the  Theban  enei^,  left  Athens, 
principally  through  her  navy,  and  the  revenue 
which  it  commanded  from  numerous  little  commer- 
cial republics,  the  first  potentate  of  Greece.  White 
the  contest  between  Thebes  and  Lacedsemon  lasted, 
Athens  could  disregard  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas^ 
and  other  following  conventions,  whose  purpose  was 
to  establish  the  independency  of  every  Grecian 
commonwealth.  That  piupose  indeed  was  evi^ 
dently  enough  impracticable.  In  universal  inde^ 
pendency,  the  incessant  strife,  of  each  with  its 
neighbors,  was  found  to  produce  greater  evils  than 
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the  adnassioR  of  the  soperiority  of  one  ;  and  partial  sect. 
superiorittes  would  arise,  while  the  general  superin-  .^^^^^ 
tending  power  was  denied.  Piracy  meanwhile, 
with  the  endless  opportunities  afforded,  by  the  di- 
visbn  o£  the  ilands  and  shores  of  the  ^gean  among 
almost  numberless  soverein  powers,  threatened  the 
annihilatioa  of  maritime  commerce.  For  it  was  not 
confined  to  the  private  adventure  of  men  in  the  situ- 
ation of  outlaws.  There  were  states,  powerful  among 
those  of  Greece,  which  (like  the  barbarians  of 
Africa,  who  have  been  tolerated  to  the  shame  of 
modem  Europe)  avowed  piracy.  It  was  a  trade  Demostin 
that  suited  equally  republics  and  tyrants.  Of  the  p.675.  '^ 
former,  Alopeconnesus  particulariy  is  mentioned  as 
principally  subsisting  by  it;  tho  Athens  itself  is 
not  without  its  share  of  imputation ;  and  Alexan- 
der, tyrant  of  Phene,  is  said  to  have  acquired  the  ^*«*-^-  ^s- 
wealth  which  inabled  him  to  hold  the  tyranny, 
chiefly  by  his  share  of  the  plunder  of  the  Grecian 
seas  and  shores,  for  which  he  sent  out  fleets  and  ar- 
mies. The  smaller  maritime  states,  therefore,  feel- 
ing their  insufficiency  for  the  vindication  severally 
of  their  own  security,  and  little  disposed  to  concede 
enough  to  oneanother  for  coalition  in  any  firm  con- 
federacy, were  prepared  for  submission  to  a  protect- 
mg  power. 

In  this  situation  of  things,  the  conduct  of  such 
men  as  Conon,  Thraaybulus,  Iphicrates,  Chabrias, 
and  Timotheus,  acquiring  the  reputation  of  libera- 
lity for  the  Athenian  government,  most  of  the 
ikmds,  and  many  cities  of  the  Asiatic  and  Thracian 
shores,  to  have  the  protection  of  the  Athenian  navy 
for  their  trade,  and  perhaps  not  less  to  avoid  its  ex- 
pression, became  again  tribu&ries,  and  really  sub- 
jects of  the  Athenian  people.  The  assessment  of 
the  just  Aristeides  was  restored,  not  without  some 
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CHAP,    degree  of  general  satisfaction ;  recommended,  not 
,^^^^  only  by  its  moderation,  but  probably  also  by  the  ad-- 
vantageous  regulation,  from  which  he  had  derived 
renown.     Athens  thus  became  again  the  head  of  a' 
great  confederacy.    Timotheus  alone,  in  his  various' 
commands,  is  said  to  have  acquired  to  it  seventy-' 
five  cities,  of  importance  enough  to  have  each   its* 
representative  in  the  congress,  or,  in  the  original 
term  synedrium,  which  assembled  at  Athens.    Ne- 
vertheless, the  litde  information  remaining  to  us,  an 
the  interesting  subject  of  the  constitution  of  this  as- 
sembly, and  the  privile*ges  of  its  members,  as  they 
stood  indeed  at  a  somewhat  later  day,   does  not 
show  them  calculated  to  give  the  security  to  the  su-* 
'  bordinate  states,  that  could  make  the  Athenian  em- 
Demoith.   pirc  satisfactory  to  those  under  it.      To  have  pro- 
pro    ho  .  ^g^^Qj^  against  all  enemies,  they  renounced  the  right 
of  separate  war  and  peace,  binding  themselves  by" 
oath  to  have  the  same  friends  and  enemies  as  the 
^^hto.     Athenians.     To  provide  for  a  just  attention  to  their 
^.ui. '    interests  in  the  councils  of  the  soverein  people, 
their  deputies  at  Athens  had  their  separate  assembly 
to  consult  together  on  their  common  interests ;  and. 
either  in  common,  or  severally,  as  occasion  required, 
they  communicated  with  the  executive  council  of 
the  Athenian  republic,  the  Fivehundred.      They 
were  admitted  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, only  with  the  approbation  and  through  the  in- 
troduction of  the    Fivehundred';  and  only    under 
restrictions,  nearly  as  forein  ambassadors,  they  were 
allowed  occasionally  to  address  the  soverein  people; 
But  they  had  no  vote  ;  and  in  all  other  points  they 
were  upon  the  footing  of  foreiners,  excluded  from 
all  rights  of  Athenian*  citizens.      Nevertheless,  fix* 
the  reddiness  with  which  so  many  little  states  ap- 
pear to  have  admitted  again  the  supremacy  of  the 
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Athenian  pe(^le»  tho  abundantly  indicating  Hneaai- 
nes9  in  their  former  independency,  this  restoration 
of  empire,  like  its  original  rise,  was  honorable  to 
the  Athenian  name. 

While  Athens,  with  this  empire  growing  beyond 
sea,  was  held  in  check  and  alarm  at  home  by  Lace- 
daemon  or  Thebes,  the  administration  was  so  gene- 
rally discreet,  and  the  willing  attachment  of  the 
synedrian  allies  was  so  obviously  important,  that 
the  means  of  tyranny,  which  the  imperial  republic 
held,  seem  to  have  been  little  used.  Even.tlie  old 
title  of  the  subordinate  ally,  hypecoos,  nearly  synony- 
mous with  subject,  or  dependent,  a  term  familiar 
in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  appears  to  have  beeii 
avoided.  The  Grecian  word  which  we  render 
ALLY,  thus  becomes,  with  the  vmters  after  the  age 
of  £pameinondas,  a  term  often  of  double  and  often 
of  doubtful  import ;  being  used  indiflFerently  to  im- 
ply independent  soverein  states,  or  the  tributary 
allies.  Nevertheless  we  have  formerly  seen,  while  Ch.  ss. 
Thebes  was  successfully  contending  with  Athens  this*  nut. 
for  the  lead  of  the  democratical  interest  through 
the  Greek  nation,  and  even  aiming  at  a  maritime 
rivalship,  three  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  syne- 
drian confederated  states,  whether  suffering  reiil 
evil,  or  seeking  only  prospective  good,  revolted. 
This  possibly  may  have  been  taken  as  ground  for 
new  severity  by  the  soverein  people,  when  the  re- 
belling states  were  compelled  again  to  submit  to  its 
authority.  After  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  when  the 
decay  of  Theban  influence  over  the  confederacy, 
whose  councils  £pamein<Midas  had  been  able  to 
guide,  becanje  manifest,  an  altered  disposition  to- 
ward the  subject  states  appeared.  Interested  ad- Xemreip. 
venturers  in  politics  quickly  saw  the  opportunity,  $.2M^i^. 
and  hastened  in  contention  to  profit  from  it.    The 
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CHAP,  former  emjure  of  Athens,  and  the  advantages  which 
J^^^^^  the  body  of  the  people  derived  from  it,  became  thp 
favorite  topics  of  declamation  in  the  general  assent 
bly.  The  people  heard  with  eager  attentipn, 
Uocr,  de  when  it  was  asked,  *  Whence  was  the  want  of 
p.  188  *  energy,  that  the  fleets  brought  no  treasures  home  ? 
— iw,       <  Why  was  free  navigation  allowed  ?    The  Athe* 

*  nian  navy  commanded  the  seas.    Why  then  was 

*  any  republic  permitted  to  have  ships,  and  mari- 

*  time  commerce,  that  would  not  pay  tribute  as 
iiocr.  de    *  formerly  ?'     Thus  wrought  into  fermentation,  the 
^.^70  fr    public  mind,  with  a  favorite  object  in  view,  would 
^^'         no  longer  bear  contradiction.     To  urge  the  injus- 
tice of  arbitrary  exaction  would  have  been  dange- 
rous for  the  most  popular  orator.    Even  for  showing 
the  impolicy,  without  venturing  to  name  the  iniqui- 
ty of  such  measures,  none  could  obtain  a  hearing. 
Fleets  therefore  were  sent  out,  under  the  imperial 
mandate  of  the  people,  with  general  instructions 
to  bring  home  tribute.     For  command  in  such  en- 
terprize,  military  ability  and  experience  were  little 

p^SM.  requisite;  and,  as  the  cautious  Isocrate»  did  not 
scruple  publicly  to  aver,  men  of  such  mean  estima-* 
tion,  that,  for  managing  any  private  concern,  none 
would  trust  them,  were  commissioned,  with  dicta<> 
torial  powers^  to  conduct  the  afiairs  of  the  republic 
with  the  Greek  nation.  A  soverein  multitude,  and 
the  orators  who,  by  flattery ,  ruled  the  soverein  multi- 
tude, would  be  likely  to  allow  great  indulgence  to 
those  ordered,  without  limitation  by  any  precise 
instructions,  to  extend  empire  and  bring  home 
money.  Complaints  insuing,  endless,  from  the 
injured  allies,  were  generally  disregarded.  Moneyi 
judiciously  distributed  among  the  officers  of  the 
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cotitts  which  ought  to  take  cognisance  of  such  com-    sept. 
plaints,  was  generally  necessary  even  to  bring  the  ^^^^^^^^^ 
matter  to  a  hearing ;  and  then  any  justice  in  deci-  i^ocr.  de 
sion  was  very  uncertain.     Fraud,  rapine,  all  sorts  p.  20b. 
of  iniquity  and  violence  not  only  went  unpunished,  ^th!'*^* 
but    the   people  often   showed   themselves    even  isocratci, 
amused  with  the  attested  reports  of  enormities,  com-  ^*  '"^* 
mitted  by  their  tribute-gathering  armaments. 


SECTION  II. 

PrBftUBfar  improfing  ike  Jit/unian  Revenue.  Again  of  the  AUunimn 
Colony  0/  Amphipolit,  Produce  of  the  Thraeian  Gold  Mines,  Sumr 
mary  of  Affairs  of  the  Olynthian  Confederacy,  Opposition  ofOlyn-' 
thian  and  Jithenian  hUertst.    AlHance  ofOlyniktu  with  Amphipwlis* 

Thb  renewal  of  the  old  tyranny  of  the  Athenian    ^t. 
republic,  over  its  allies  and  subjects,  was  professed*  ^^-v^ 
ly  what  gave  occasion  to  that  curious  treatise,  for- 
merly noticed,  which  remains  to  us  from  Xenophon,  Ch.  29. 
on  the  revenue  of  Athens.     His  plan,  more  imme-  Hitt 
diately     concerning  the  revenue,. fas  a  necessary 
foundation  for  the  rest,  esttended  however  to  a  ge- 
neral improvement  of  the  government.     Far  from 
visionary,  like  Plato's,  it  might  nevertheless  have 
been  difficult,  or  even  impossible  to  execute  ;  less 
from  any  inherent  impracticability,  than  from  its 
interference,  real  or  apprehended,  with  the  existing 
])rivate  interests  of  powerful  men.   That  from  which 
Xenophon  proposed  the  greatest,  or,  however,  the 
most  immediate  advantage,  was  an  improved  man- 
agement of  mines  of  the  precious  metals ;  and  this 
appears  to  have  been  always  a  favorite  purpose  of 
those  Who  actually  held  the  principal  direction  of 
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CHAP,  the  popular  will.  But  tho  the  objects  were  similar, 
s^^^!^  the  principles,  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  pursue 
them,  were  widely  different.  Xenophon's  first  pur- 
pose, what  he  considered  as  most  important,  was  to 
obviate  all  necessity  for  that  oppression  exerci&qd 
by  the  Athenians  against  others ;  not  only  as  the 
.  oppression  of  others  was  abominable,  but  as  the 
evil  would  recoil  on  themselves.  His  project  there- 
fore was  confined  to  the  mines  of  Attica.  But  the 
individuals  to  whom  the  working  of  these  was  al- 
reddy  ingaged,  not  indeed  in  perpetuity,  but  for 
terms  of  which  they  hoped  renewal,  would  strenu- 
ously oppose  any  proposal  for  alteration  of  manage- 
ment. The  Attic  mines  moreover  gave  only  silver, 
whereas  those  of  the  Thracian  mountains,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Amphipolis,  afforded  gold.  For 
the  superiority  therefore,  real  or  imaginary,  of  the 
object,  and  for  avoiding  interference  with  the  pri- 
vate gains  of  fellowcitizens,  perhaps  friends  and  re- 
lations, persons  however  whose  votes  and  influence 
might  be  important,  they  disregarded  violence 
against  any  others. 
Ch.  128.1.  We  have  formerly  observed  the  Thracian  mines 
Hittoiy.  furnishing  the  first  temptation  for  the  Athenian  re- 
public, almost  immediately  on  its  rise  to  empire,  and 
while  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  yet  commanded  its 
forces,  to  oppress  those  whom  it  had  undertaken, 
as  a  sacred  duty,  to  protect.  The  people  of  the 
little  iland  of  Thasus  were  driven,  by  the  .injustice 
of  the  Athenian  government,  to  a  renuntiation  of 
alliance,  which  was  resented  and  punished,  as  re- 
bellion, against  the  sovereinty  of  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple. The  Thracian  mines  were  then  seized,  as  the 
proper  possession  of  the  Athenian  people  ;  and,  to 
secure  it,  a  colony  of  no  less  than  ten  thousand 
persons,  Athenians,  and  citizens  of  the  allied  repub- 
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lits,  was  sent  to  occupy  the  ncightoring  territory,    sect. 
The  resentment  of  the  surrounding  Thracians,  so  .,^^J^^ 
exerted  as  presently  to  produce  the  total  destruction  ?^"*^|*L 
of  this  numerous  colony,  seems  to  mark  a  sense  of 
injuries,  such  as  they  had  not  experienced  from  the 
less  powerful  ilanders  of  Thasus.     The  calamitous 
event  however  did  not  deter  the  Athenian  people 
from  new  pursuit  of  so  inviting  an  object.    Under 
the  able  and  benign   administration   of   Pericles, 
the  colony  led  by  Agnon,  father  of  the  unfortunate 
Theramenes,  was  apparently  conducted  with  juster 
policy ;  and  the  town  which  he  founded,  with  the 
name  of  Amphipolis,  quickly  became  florishing. 

But  the  people  of  this  colony,  collected  from  va- 
rious parts  of  Greece,  respecting  the  Athenian  go- 
vernment under  Pericles,  and  attached  to  their  lead- 
er Agnon,  would  be  litUe  likely  to  retain  any  firm 
attachment  to  a  government  tyrannical  and  capricious  * 
as  that  of  Athens  afterward  became.  Accordingly  c?h.i«.i.4. 
when  Brasidas  marched  into  Thrace,  little  more  than  Hirtwrf" 
ten  years  after  the  foundation  of  Amphipolis,  dis- 
affection was  reddy ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
large  party  among  the  citizens,  that  able  soldier  and 
politician  gained  this  favorite  colony  from  the 
Athenian  empire  to  the  Lacedaemonian.  By  the 
treaty  of. peace  however,  which  soon  followed,  while 
the  other  Grecian  towns  on  the  Thracian  "shore  had 
their  freedom  assured,  paying  only  the  assessment 
of  Aristeides  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Athenian  ^ 
fleet,  Amphipolis,  as  an  Athenian  colony,  waste- 
stored  unconditionally  to  the  dominion  of  the  Athe- 
nian people.  Seventeen  years  it  seems  to  have  sd 
remained,  when  the  battle  of  Aigospotami  gave  it 
again,  with  all  the  other  transmarine  possessions  of 
Athens,  to  be  dependent  on  Lacedaemon. 
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CHAP.  According  to  Herodotus,  who  says  he  made 
^^^.v^  inquiries  upon  the  spot,  the  Thasians  drew  from 
S4?^47?  their  Thracian  mines,  a  yearly  revenue  of  from 
two  to  three  hundred  talents ;  at  a  medium  per- 
haps fifty  thousand  pounds  ;  which  he  appears  to 
have  reckoned,  for  them,  very  considerable.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  Athenian  government, 
while  it  held  Amphipolis,  tho  aliVays  intent  upon 
the  mines,  yet  distracted  by  various  troubles,  never 
worked  them  to  any  great  profit.  The  Laceds* 
monians,  implicated  with  a  great  variety  of  new 
and  great  concerns,  and  especially  allured  by  pros- 
pects of  golden  harvests  in  Asia,  were  likely  to  be 
indifierent  to  adventure  among  the  Thracian  moun- 
tains, of  a  kind  for  which  their  institutions  pecu- 
liarly unfitted  them.  We  have  seen  them  so  neg^ 
lecting  even  the  highly  cultivated  settlements  of  the 
ch.ss.  f.  Thracian  Chersonese,  touching  almost  on  Asia, 
Ch.  f4,  u  ^^^^  ^®y  *^^2irly  became  the  prey  of  neighboring 
iibt^  barbarians.  Towns  therefore  farther  removed 
from  the  countries  whither  their  principal  solicitude 
was  directed,  would  still  less  be  objects  of  any  very 
earnest  care.  Thus  apparently  the  Amphipolitana 
were  left;  to  make  the  most  they  could  of  indepen* 
dency ;  aiid  it  appears  they  defended  themselves 
against  the  Tliracians,  and  managed  their  intestine 
disputes,  but  were  little  aUe  to  vindicate  the 
possession,  and  carry  on  profitably  the  working 
of  the  mines,  which  seem  to  have  been  aban- 
doned* 

It  was  in  this  dereliction,  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 

Ch.«J.8.  of  their  dominion  over  the  Thracian  colonies,  that 

of  this  '    the  growth  of  Olynthus,  which  we  have  formerly 

Hittorjr.     noticed,  and  the  rapid  extension  of  its  confederacy^ 

almost    overwhelmed    the   Macedonian  kingdom^ 

and  became  formidable  to  Lacedaemon  itself*    On 
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tke  dissolution  of  the  confederacy,  which  the  united 
arms  of  Laceda^mon  and  Macedonia  effected,  the 
towns,   not  before  belonging  to  the  Macedonian 
kingdom,  received  the  gift  of  nominal  indepen- 
dency, each  holding  its  separate  government ;  but 
under  conditions  of  alliance,  which  made   them, 
with,  Olynthus  itself,  effectually  subject  to  Lacedse- 
mon.     Taught  by  experience  then  the  importance 
of  maintaining.its  interest  in  Thrace,  the  Lacedae- 
monian government,  to  hold  the  Thracian  towns  in 
subserviency,   resorted  to  the  common  policy  of 
the  age,  giving  their  patronage,  to  a  party  in  each, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  that  patronage,  would  obey 
their  conunands.     Perhaps  then  it  was  that,  under  or.  iiocr. 
Lacedaemonian  patrons^e,  new  colonists,  prlnci-  iipp.pf 
pally  from  the  Grecian  town  of  Cyrene  in  Africa,  Ip^'j^V 
were    established  in    Amphipolis,  in  number  so  i>pp-  ^p- 
large,  that  occasion  thence  was  afterward  taken  to  p.  im. 
call  it  a  Lacedaemonian  colony.    The  Lacedaemo- 
nian authority  was  thus  altogether  so  maintained 
in  thoqe  northern  parts,  th^  while  so  many  of  the 
southern  republics  joined  Thebes  in  war  against 
Lacedaemon,   a  body  of  Olynthian  horse,  as  we  Ch.S6.t.7. 
have  formerly  seen,  served  with  the  Lacedaemo-  Hutorj. 
Dian  armies  in  Peloponnesus. 

But  when  after  the  batde  of  Leuctra,  fought  B.C.  351. 
about  eight  years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Olyn-  Ol.lM.«* 
thian  confederacy,  Lacedaemon,  pressed  by  the 
war  with  Thebes,  became  less  and  less  able  to 
stretch  a  commanding  arm  to  the  northern  shore 
of  the  ^gean,  those  raised  to  power  under  Lace- 
daemonian patronage,  began  to  totter  in  their  situa- 
tions, and  the  prospect  of  success  in  opposition  to 
them  invited  ambitious,  and  perhaps  patriotic  citi- 
zens. Oljmthus,  in  its  glory,  had  been  the  ally  of 
Thebes*    The  party  which  had  then  led  its  coun- 
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CHAP,  cils,  would  of  course  seek  to  share  in  thut  paront-^ 
,^^^^]!^  age  which  Thebes,  become  the  leading  state  of 
Greece,  was  extending  on  all  sides,  and  most  reddy 
to  give  in  opposition  to  Lacedsemon.  Thus  it 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  administration  of 
Olynthus  reverted  to  that  party.  But  Thebes, 
separated  by  many  intervening  states,  and  possess^ 
ing  little  naval  force,  tho  she  might  check  exertions 
of  Laceda&mon  against  them,  was  little  able  herself 
to  prevent  the  Olynthians  from  taking  their  owa 
measures  in  their  own  concerns.  To  restore  their 
dissolved  confederacy  therefore  becoming  their 
object,  it  was  quickly  effected  to  a  very  considera- 
ble extent ;  how  far  upon  the  former  model  we  do 
not  learn  ;  but  so  that  Olynthus  became  again  a 
very  powerful  city,  with  influence  spreding  over 
perhaps  the  whole  of  that  fruitful  part  of  the  con- 
tinent called  the  Chalcidic,  and  most  of  the  towns^ 
of  the  three  adjoining  peninsulas. 

Olynthus  thus  reviving  in  opposition  to  the 
decaying  power  of  Lacedaemon,  while  Athens, 
to  check  the  alarming  growth  of  the  Theban 
power,  became  the  ally  of  Lacedsemon,  the  interest 
of  the  Olynthian  would  be  placed  in  necessary  op- 
position to  that  of  the  Athenian  people.  About 
eight  years  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  followed  that 
B.C.  363.  of  Mantineia.  In  the  state  of  things,  after  that  event, 
01.104.2.  ^g  Athenian  people,  no  longer,  as  before,  restrain- 
ed by  the  dread  of  Thebes,  looked  for  empire 
wherever  their  fleets  could  sail.  Among  many  and 
greater  objects  then,  which  their  orators  put  for- 
ward in  the  general  assembly,  in  a  manner  more 
adapted  to  promote  their  own  interest  with  the 
Many  than  the  popularity  of  the  Athenian  name  ia 
Greece,  or  indeed  any  real  interest  of  Athens  itself, 
the  recovery  of  their  colony  of  Amphipolis  became 
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a  favorite  point    But  in  two  successive  congresses    sect. 
of  the  Grecian  states,  as  we  have  formerly  seen  s^-v^ 
(for,    In    unfolding  the   complicated    interests    of 
Greece,  repetition  is  often  unavoidable)  the  claim, 
which  the  Athenian  people  asserted,  of  sovereinty 
over  the  Amphipolitan  people,  was  denied.     In  a 
third  congress  it  was  at  length  allowed,  through  the 
interest  principally  of  Amyntas  king  of  Macedonia, 
father  of  Philip.     The  Amphipolitan  people  never-  ^^-^^ 
theless  resisted,  and  being  supported  by  the  Olyn-  p.  aia. 
thian  confederacy,  the  able  Iphicrates  was  in  vain 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  armament  to  reduce  them 
to  obedience.     It  was  among  the  imprudent  boasts  Sf"??**"* 
of  the  Athenian  orators,  in  flattery  to  their  soverein 
the  Many,  that  they  had  been  formerly  lords,  not 
of  Amphipolis  only,  but  of  Olynthus  too.     Circum- 
stances indeed  abounded  to  admonish  the  Olynthi- 
ans,  for  their  own  safety,  to  support  the  Amphipo-    • 
litans,  and  the  Amphipolitans,  if  they  would  avoid 
the  dominion   of  the  Athenian  people,  to  profit 
from  the  reddy  alliance  of  Olynthus.      But  the* 
Amphipolitan  people,  a  recent  colony,  were  divid- 
ed, less  in  the  manner  of  the  old  republics,  into 
the  parties  of  the  Many  and  the  Few,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  than  according  to  their  various  origin,  as 
established  under  Athenian    patronage  or  Lace- 
daemonian,   or  accustomed  to  receive  protection 
from  Olynthus  or  from  Macedonia.    Now  however 
the  Athenian  interest  had  been  long  overborne  ; 
Lacedsemon  was  utterly  without  means  to  support 
friends  across  the  iSgean  ;  the  king  of  Macedonia 
had  abandoned  his  interest,  in  favor  of  Athens. 
Thus,  for  those  averse  to  the  sovereinty  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  the  patronage  of  Olynthus  only  re- 
mained, and  accordingly  the  connection  between 
Amphipolis  and  Olynthus  became  intimate. 
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SECTION  m. 


Armament  under  Timothetu.  Expedition  propoted  to  Atia  ;  direfled  f« 
Smnoi.  Meature*  of  THmotKttu  ugtntui  Olynthui.  OoSptratimk  of 
tlu  King  •/  Maeedonia.  Injwriout  Conduti  of  JUheta  totMurd  J€u€t 
donia. 

CHAP.   Affairs  in  Lesser  Asia,  the  most  favorite  of  all 

vy  vy 

y^^^s^  fields  for  military  adventure,  drawing  the  attention 
oi^(^«  of  the  leading  men  of  Athens,  gave  a  temporary 
relief,  from  the  pressure  of  their  ambition,  to  tho 
Grecian  states  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  ^gean. 
'  Ariobansanes,  satrap  of  Phrygia,  having  ingaged  in 
that  extensive  revolt  of  the  western  provinces  of  the 
Persian  empire,  which  we  have  formerly  seen  ex** 
Ch.t8.t.8.  cited  by  a  Greek,  Evi^oras  of  Cyprus,  desired  tQ 
Hittory.     strengthen  hm  military  with  Grecian  troops.    £ya- 
goras  was  the  ally,  and  adopted  citizen  of  Athens^ 
Demofth.   Ariobarzancs,  forming  connection  with  the  Athe- 
p^iQs.  '  nian  people,   accepted  also  the  honor  of  becom- 
ing one  of  them.      The    Athenian  government^ 
professing  to  hold   inviolate  its  peace    with    the 
Persian    king,    nevertheless    sent    an    armament 
to     cooperate  with  the    cittsen-satmp   in    reb<el- 
lion ;  and  Timotheus,  for  so  inviting  a  field  as 
Asia,  did  not  refuse  the  command.    His  instruc- 
tions forbad,  in  general  terms,  whatever  might  be 
contrary  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty  with  Persia  ; 
«^of^'   but  it  was  common,  as  we  have  f<Mrmerly  seen,  for 
History,     the  satraps  to  make  war  effectually  i^nst  the  king^ 
pretending  it  to  be  only  against  oneanother* 

Timotheus  was  on  his  way  to  join  Ariobarataiies, 
when  intelligence  reached  him  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  confederacy  of  thie  revdted  chiefs*  The  fide, 
thus  turning  in  fa\x>r  of  the  royal  cause,  produced 
revolt  on  the  other  side.  In  the  iland  of  Samos,  as 
in  many  Grecian  states  of  the  Asiatic  main^  was  a 
party  which  preferred  the  patronage  or  sovereinty 
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of  the  Persian  king  to  that  of  the  Athenian  people,    sect.. 
Cyprothemis,  head  of  that  party,  assisted  by  Ti-  ^^ijl^ 
granes,  the  king's  commander-in-chief  in  Lesser 
Asia,  effected  a  revolution,  by  which  he  became 
chief  of  the  iland.     Timotheus  was  still  on  the 
Asiatic  coast  when  news  of  this  revolt  reached  him. 
He  hastened  then  to  Samos,  overbore  Cyprothemis^ 
and,  with  the  reestablishment  of  democratical  go* 
vemment,  restored  the  dependency  of  the  Samian, 
upon  the  Athenian  people. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Philip,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia^  had  completed  his  successes  against  the 
lUjrrians,  and  established  security  for  his  western 
border,  hitherto  so  much  threatened.     Oljmthus 
and  its  confederacy  remained  his  most  dangerous 
and  troublesome  neighbor.     A  plan  was  concerted, 
between  the  Athenian  and  Macedonian    govern- 
ments, for  the  reduction  of  Olynthus  by  their  com* 
bined  arms.    But  with  regard  both  to  the  leading 
circumstances,  and  to  the  stipulations  on  both  sides, 
we  are  left  by  antient  writers  wholly  in  the  dark. 
Timotheus  commanded  still  the  Athenian   fleet. 
For  the  Asiatic  service  perhaps  it  was  needless  to 
put  the  republic  to  expence  in  maintaining  troops  ; 
volunteers  being  probably  reddy  for  adventure,  un- 
der a  general  of  the  reputation  of  Timotheus,  in  a 
field  where  so  many  Grecian  soldiers  of  fortune  had 
fboiid  lax^  success.    But  for  the  war  in  Thrace, 
where  stubborn  resistance  was  in  near  view,  and  far 
less  amount  of  goM  even  in  distant  prosi>ect,  volun* 
teers  would  not  be  found,  without  an  expence  which 
the  orators  dared  not  propose.    For  that  service,  ac- 
cordingly, we  find  Timotheus  was  without  a  land^ 
force.      This   deficiency,  however,  the    king  of 
Macedonia  undertook  to  supply.    A  Macedonian  oemosth. 
army  and  the  Athenian  fleet  together  laid  siege  to  ^^7^^*  i- 
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CHAP.  Potidaea.  the  contest  for  which  had  nven  birth  to 
^^.^..^^  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Potidaea  was  so  critically 
situated,  near  Olynthus,  as  to  give  great  opportuni- 
ty for  intercepting  its  communication  with  the  sea, 
and  completely  commanded  the  way  by  land  Into 
the  fruitful  peninsula  of  Pallene,  full  of  commercial 
towns,  and  altogether  the  best  territory  of  the  con- 
federacy. Yielding  to  the  Macedonian  arms,  it 
it  was  conceded  to  the  Athenian  general,  and  an 
Athenian  garrison  was  placed  there.  Torone,  the 
principal  town  of  the  neighboring  peninsula  of 
Sithonia,  was  presently  after  taken  by  the  con- 
federate forces,  and  also  received  an  Athenian  gar- 
rison. Olynthus  was  thus  so  circumscribed  in 
territory,  reduced  in  strength,  and  checked  in  ma- 
ritime communication,  that  its  ruin  seemed  hardly 
avoidable. 

For  the  next  event,  the  hinge  on  which  the  fol- 
lowing history  of  Athens  and  Macedonia  turns, 
the  historian  wholly  fails  us,  and  the  orators,  to 
whom  we  owe  certain  knowlege  of  the  important 
fact,  have  avoided  all  detail  and  all  circumstances. 
The  purpose  of  Athens,  in  the  Olynthian  war, 
evidently  was  conquest ;  nor  have  the  orators  dis- 
guised it.  The  views  of  Philip  are  less  obvious. 
To  reduce  or  even  overwhelm  the  power  of  Olyn- 
thus, which  could  not  but  be  inconvenient  and 
dangerous  to  Macedonia,  would  be  among  them  ; 
but  to  establish  the  power  of  Athens,  over  the 
whole  Macedonian  coast,  on  its  ruin,  without  any 
recompence  for  Macedonia,  would  seem  to  be 
carrying  to  excess  the  generous  policy,  by  which 
he  had  formed  his  first  connection  with  the  Athe- 
nian government.  Athens  had  long  possessed 
Methone,  the  nearest  seaport  to  both  his  capitals  ; 
and  Pydna  was  the  only  maritime  town  remaining 
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to  the  kingdom,  preserved,  as  we  have  formerly    sect. 
seen,  by  the  policy  of  Archelaus.     But  those  who  ^.^^^^ 
obtained  the  lead  in  Athens  had  no  disposition  for  ^^^hj^'*^' 
liberality  toward  Macedonia.     The  term  of  the  Histoiy. 
command  of  Timotheus  seems  to  have  been  expir- 
ed.    Who  led  the  Athenian  fleet  we  are  not  inform- 
ed.    It   went  however  to  Pydna,  and  giving  its  Demo«th. 
assistance  to  that  party,  which  we  have  observed  p.  \i, ' 
generally  powerful   in  all  the   Grecian  maritime 
towns,  adverse  to  connection  with  the  government 
of  the  adjoining  country,  inabled  it  to  effect  a  revolt, 
and  assured  it  of  the  support  and  protection  of  the 
Athenian  people.     Philip  sent  ministers  to  Athens,  Tbcopom. 
to  complain  of  the  gross  injury,  and  demand  re-  suid.  ^ 
paration  ;  but  he  could  obtain  none.     It  is  obvious 
that  a  change  must  have  taken  place  among  the 
leading  men  in  the  Athenian  administration  ;  and 
this  indeed  the  exultation  expressed  by  Demos- 
thenes, in  the  acquisition  to  Athens  and  loss  to 
Macedonia,  while  he  avoids  notice  of  all  the  cir- 
cuntistances,  assists  to  prove.     Justification  of  the 
profl^te  measure  seems  to  have   been  no  more 
attempted  at  the  time,  than  by  the  great  orator 
afterward.    But  the  forms  of  a  democratical  go*  Dcmotth. 
vemment  gave  facility  for  procrastination,  and  for  ^  "^* 
shifting  responsibility  from  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
while  insult  was  added  to  the  injury,  by  professions 
made,  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  of  the  purpose 
of  still  hononibly  maintaining  peace  and  alliance. 

VOL.   VI.  16 
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SECTION  IV. 


ExpedUion  vnder  Jphicraiet  againtt  ^mphipolii,  Supercestion  of  Iphi* 
eraits  by  TitMtheiu.  State  of  the  Tkracian  Chersonese,  Acquisition 
ofAmphipoHs  to  tkt  Athmm  JEmpirt.  Honors  I9  Charidemus  of 
Eubma. 

xxxv'  ^-^^^"^^  cooperation  from  thq  king  of  Macedonia* 
v.^^,^  in  making  conquests  for  the  Athenian  people,  being 
no  longer  now  to  be  expected,  prosecution  of  hosti- 
lities immediately  against  Olynthus  was  suspended; 
and  it  was  resolved  to  direct  the  energy  of  tbe  repub- 
lic to  the  conquest  of  Amphipolis,  in  the  hope  appa.- 
rently  that,  Olynthus,  in  its  reduced  state,  could  not» 
and  the  king  of  Macedonia,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
vocation given  him,  would  not  interfere.  Eminent 
men,  we  have  seen,  could  not  live  at  Athens  m 
quiet:  they  must  lend  themselves  continually,  not 
only  to  public  service,  but  to  popular  passignJ  Ma- 
ny cirqumstances  strongly  recommended  Iphicratea 
for  the  command  against  Amphipoiis.  None  had 
^nore  military  experience,  or  higher  military  reputa- 
tion. He  had  then  the  extraordinary  advantage  of 
close  connection  witjti  the  greaj  soverein  of  Thrace, 
Cotys,  the  successor  of  Seuthes,  Sitalces  and  Teres^ 
by  having  received  hi^  sister  in  marriage*.  Among 
the  Amphipolitans  themselves^  moreover,  a  mixed 
people,    with  an  Athenian  party,  a  Macedoniau 

*  Demosthenes  calls  Iphicrates  xr^Ss^g  of  Cotys  (Or.  m  Aris- 
tocr.)  which  is  generally  understood  to  metin  hrother-in-Iaw. 
Cornelius  Nepos  calls  the  wife  of  Iphicrates  daughter  of  Co- 
tys. There  can  hardly  he  a  doubt  in  preferring  the  cotempo- 
rary  orator's  authority.  But,  if  the  father  of  the  Cotys,  of 
whom  he  spoke,  was  also  named  Cotys,  which  seems  not  im- 
probable, the  biographer^s  error  would  be  only  deficiency  of 
explanation. 
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party,  an  Olynthian  party,  and  a  Thracian  party,  sect. 
esteem  for  him  was  extensive.  And  farther,  for  ..^JJ^ 
his  important  services  formerly  to  the  Macedonian 
royal  family,  he  was  likely  to  be  respected  beyond 
others  at  the  Macedonian  court.  Those  then  who 
led  the  Athenian  counsels,  while  they  evaded  re- 
dress of  injury,  desiring  nevertheless  to  obviate  ob*- 
struction  to  their  purposes  from  resentment,  the 
popular  vote  directed  Iphicrates  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  on  the  Thracian  station. 

But  the  favoring  party  in  Amphipolis  was  not 
such,  that  success  could  be  reasonably  expected 
from  a  fleet  alone,  without  a  landforce.  Troops 
therefore  were  to  be  provided  ;  and  the  command 
by  land  and  sea,  being,  in  the  usual  manner  of  the 
anuents,  committed  to  the  same  officer,  the  levy, 
or  rather  the  hire  of  a  mercenary  force,  was  to  be 
managed  by  Iphicrates.  Of  those  who  made  the 
command  of  mercenaries,  reddy  to  fight  the  battles 
of  any  state,  their  profession,  Charidemus  of  Oreus 
in  Euboea  was  eminent,  and  he^  was  recommended 
to  Iphicrates  by  his  conduct,  in  a  service  alreddy  DemotLm 
of  three  campains  under  him.  That  officer,  with  p.^ea"' 
the  body  attached  to  him,  was  therefore  ingaged, 
and  the  fleet  and  landforce  proceeded  together  to 
Amphipolis. 

The  losses,  and  consequent  weakness  of  Olyn- 
thus,  the  increased  and  daily  growing  power  of 
Athens,  the  formidable  appearance  of  the  arma- 
ment, the  reputation  of  the  general,  and  his  popu- 
larity, had  together  such  an  effect,  that  the  Amphi- 
politans  presently  listened  to  negotiation.  Terms  Demosth. 
were  agreed  upon  ;  even  the  gate  was  named  of  ^^  *^^' 
which  possession  was  to  be  given  to  the  Athenian 
troops,  and  hostages  w^ere  delivered  by  the  Arpphi- 
politans  to  insure  performance  of  the  conditiQUs. 
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CHAP,  Through  what  jealousy  or  what  intrigue  the  Athe- 
nian people  defeated  their  own  fond  hope,  so  long 
entertained,  and  now  so  nearly  fulfilled,  we  have  no 
information.  Timotheus,  hastily  ordered  to  super- 
sede Iphicrates,  arrived  i(i  the  critical  moment. 
Alarm  and  hesitation  of  course  arose  among  the 
,  Amphipolitans.  Their  confidence  had  rested,  not 
in  the  Athenian  people,  but  in  Iphicrates,  supposed 
capable  of  answering  for  the  Athenian  people. 
The  character  of  Timotheus  might  perhaps  have 
been  not  less  respected  than  that  of  Iphicrates  ;  but 
it  was  made  inefficacious  by  a  decree  which  pre- 
sently followed  him,  commanding  that  the  hostages, 
which  had  been  specially  intrusted  to  the  faith  of 
Iphicrates,  should  be  sent  immediately  to  Athens. 
This  profligate  decree  however  was  rendered  vain, 
by  the  provident  integrity  of  Iphicrates ;  who,  in 
surrendering  his  command  to  Timotheus,  had  com- 
mitted the  hostages  to  the  general  of  the  mercena* 
ries,  Charidemus  ;  and,  apparently  with  the  consent 
of  Iphicrates,  we  may  hope  also  with  the  tacit  ap- 
probation at  least  of  Timotheus,  they  had  been  re- 
stored to  their  friends^ 

The  ungracious  office  remained  for  Timotheus, 

to  take  up  the  negotiation,   necessarily  resigned, 

,   with  his  command,  by  Iphicrates.      But  the  Am-^ 

<  It  is  remarkable  enoagrh  how,  in  relating^  these  transac- 
tions, Demosthenes,  the  favorite  orator  and  minister  of  the 
Athenian  democracy,  has  adopted  and  incouraged  the  profli- 
gate sentiments  of  the  Athenian  democracy.  His  object  being 
to  incense  the  Athenian  people  against  Charidemus,  he  Has 
not  imputed  to  him  any  dishonesty  ;  it  sufficed  to  describe  an 
honorable  deed,  adverse  to  the  interest  of  the  Athenian  re- 
public. It  is  then  perhaps  not  less  remarkable  that  the  fas- 
cination of  his  oratory,  even  in  the  dead  letter,  has  wrought 
upon  some  modem  writers,  especially  the  good  Rollin,  all  the 
effect  that  could  have  been  desired  upon  the  Athenian  multi- 
tude. 
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phipolitans  would  no  longer  treat  vnth  an  agent  of  sect. 
the  Athenian  government,  tho  that  agent  was  Ti-  ,^1,^ 
motheus.  Force  was  therefore  again  to  be  employ- 
ed; but  the  reddy  means  of  effective  force  were 
done  away,  by  the  same  violent  and  improvident 
measures,  which  had  overthrown  an  almost  conclud- 
ed negotiation^  It  seems  probable  that  Charide- 
mus,  and  the  troops  under  him,  had  ingaged  with 
Iphicrates,  whom  they  knew,  for  little  or  no  present 
pay,  under  promise  of  large  profit  from  success  in 
enterprize.  Disappointed  of  hope  nearly  realized, 
and  altogether  dissatisfied  with  the  Athenian  go- 
vernment, they  refused  now  to  serve  under  Timo- 
theus,  to  whose  personal  character  it  is  little  likely 
they  would  have  objected.  Meanwhile  the  Olyn- 
thians,  greatly  relieved  by  the  cessation  of  pressure 
from  Macedonia,  exerted  theniselves  to  provide  sup- 
port for  the  remains  of  their  confederacy,  against 
the  arms  and  the  policy  of  Athens.  They  ingag- 
ed large  assistance  even  from  the  Thracian  hords  ; 
and  marching  with  the  utmost  Grecian  strength 
they  could  assemble,  they  were  so  superior  by  land, 
that  Timotheus  found  it  expedient  to  imbark  and 
withdraw.  , 

It  behooved  him  then  to  find  cnterprize  within 
the  limits  of  his  commission,  and  not  beyond  his 
means,  by  which,  if  possible,  he  might  maintain 
his  credit  with  his  wayward  soverein.  Against 
Olynthus  no  hope  remained  ;  but  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  formerly  under 
the  Athenian  dominion,  afforded  some  prospect. 
That  rich  territory,  once  held  by  the  celebrated  • 
Miltiades,  nearly  as  an  independent  principality, 
afterward  brought  under  the  direct  dominion  of  the  Ch.u.s.f* 
Athenian  people  by  the  great  Pericles,  at  this  time  um^ 
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acknowleged  a  barbarian  soverein.  The  principal 
/  object  of  Pericles  seems  to  have  been  to  provide  a 
resource,  which  the  circumstances  of  the  Attic 
government  required,  for  occasionally  disburthen- 
ing  the  country  of  a  superfluous  growth  of  free 
population.  For  where  industry  became  consider- 
ed as  the  virtue  of  slaves,  the  number  of  citizens 
must  necessarily  be  limited.  Many  then,  who 
could  not,  or  would  not  maintain  themselves  by 
sober  industry  at  home,  might,  in  the  Chersonese, 
through  adventure  more  suited  to  their  disposition, 
find  subsistence,  and  some  even  affluence.  Land 
highly  fruitful  was  nearly  open  for  occupancy  :  the 
Thracians  valuing  it  the  less,  as  the  Greeks  far  the 
more,  for  being  neariy  surrounded  by  the  sea.  The 
reddy  sword  indeed  was  necessary  to  guard  the 
spot  to  which  value  might  be  given  by  husbandry  : 
for  the  Thracian,  little  solicitous  about  the  posses^ 
sion  of  land,  was  in  his  vocation  fighting  for  plun- 
der. The  wants  then  of  warring  and  mountainous 
Greece,  and  especially  of  rocky  and  restless  Attica, 
made  cultivation  profitable,  wherever  the  soil  was 
advantageous  for  produce,  and  the  situation  for  ex- 
port, and  means  occurred  for  procuring  slaves  to  per- 
form the  labor.  It  was  from  the  countries  around  the 
Chersonese  that  the  Grecian  slavemarkets  were  prin- 
cipally, supplied  ;  and  inroad,  and  violence,  and  sur- 
prize, such  as,  in  the  course  of  this  history  we  have 
had  occasion  to  notice  as  ordinary  with  the  Greeks, 
would  provide  either  hands  for  husbandry,  or  an 
object  of  trade,  for  which,  not  in  Greece  only,  but 
in  all  the  richest  countries,  within  the  sphere  of 
Grecian  navigation,  there  was  a  constant  demand. 
Agriculture,  thus,  in  alliance  with  commerce, 
florished,  so  that  the  Chersonese  became,  next  to 
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Euboea^  the  chief  resource  for  supplying  Alliens    sect. 
with  brsfid ;  and  Sestus,  the   principal  port  for  y^J!^^  ' 
exportation,  was  called  the  corn-bin  of  Peiraeus.        rL"^!** 

But  tho  the  Chersonites  had  a  double  advan-  cio. 
tage  in  their  peninsular  situation,  which  made  the 
escape  of  slaves,  as  well  as  the  approach  of  hostile 
armies,  difficult,  yet,  through  some  deficiency  in 
their  policy,  they  remained  always  unequal  to  their 
own  defence  against  the  thirst  of  plunder  and  un* 
ceasing  enmity  of  the  Thracians,  from  whom  their 
country  had  been  usiu*ped.  The  gift  of  indepen- 
dencgr  which,  on  the  concUiaion  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  they  received  from  Lacedasmon,  broc^ht 
them  shortly  in  danger  of  utter  ruin ;  from  which 
tbey  were  saved,  as  we  have  formerly  seen,  by  the  Ch.23.f. 
private  adventure  of  a  Lacedsmcmian  exile,  Clear-  h^l  ** 
chus.  That  able  and  enterprizing  soldier  of  for- 
tune being  called  by  more  alluring  adventure  else- 
where, their  dangers  and  sufferings  recurred,  and 
again  they  owed  the  relief  to  the  voluntary  exer-  Ch.  24.  i. 
tion  of  a  Lacedaemonian  officer,  vested  indeed  with  Hutory? 
more  regubr  authority,  Dercyllidas.  If  then  the 
Athenians,  when,  through  Conon's  victory,  they 
recovered  naval  empire,  were  txx  require  tribute 
again,  nowhere  apparently,  if  protection  were  duly 
given  in  return,  might  it  be  required  on  fairer  claim 
than  from  the  Chersonese  ;  not  only  as  its  Grecian 
inhabitants  were  mostly  settled  under  Athenian 
protection,  but  as  they  never  ceased  to  want  pro- 
tection. Little  able,  with  their  own  means,  to 
profit  from  independency,  again  restored  to  them 
by  the  peace  of  Antalcichs,  it  was  fortunate  for 
them  that,  tho  the  |;>arbarism  of  the  Thracian  peo- 
ple was  little  improved  by  any  communication  with 
the  Greeks,  yet  the  Thracian  princes  had  gained 
better  views  of  their  own  interest     They  had  dis- 
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ments  on  their  shores.     The 
consequence,    without 


covered  that  more  profit  might  be  made  by  pro- 
,  tecting,  than  by  plundering  the  Grecian  settle- 
Chersonese  was,  in 
effort,  as  far  as  appears, 
revindicated  to  the  Thracian  dominion  ;  and  the 
Grecian  towns  florished,  while  the  Thracian  mo- 
narch drew  from  their  lands  a  revenue  of  thirty 
talents  yearly,  and  from  their  trade  three  hundred ; 
making  together  not  less  than  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling. 

This  revenue,  from  a  country  colonized  from 
Athens,  and  made  effectually  Grecian,  the  Athe- 
nians, leaders  and  people,  might  not  unnaturally 
see  in  the  hands  of  a  barbarian  prince  with  some 
mixture  of  indignation  and  desire.  But  the  barba- 
rian prince,  Cotys,  had  acquired  it  apparently  as 
righ^uUy,  at  least,  as  they  had  ever  acquired  any 
dominion  beyond  Attica  ;  and  moreover  they  had 
admitted  him  to  alliance  with  them,  and  even  ac- 
knowleged  benefits  received  from  him,  by  the 
double  compliment  of  associating  him  in  the  num- 
ber of  Athenian  citizens,  and  presenting  him  with 
a  golden  crown.  It  seems  probable  that  Timo- 
theus,  however  unlimited  his  commission  to  prose- 
cute the  interests  of  the  Athenian  people,  was  re- 
strained by  such  considerations  ;  and  that  two  or 
three  sea-port  towns,  which,  tho  destitute  of  land- 
force,  he  added  to  the  republic's  sovereinty, 
were  not  torn  from  the  dominion  of  the  Thracian 
prince. 

With  the  accomplishment  of  these  acquisitions 
the  term  of  Timotheus's  command  appears  to  have 
ended.  It  is  remarkable  that,  as  in  reporting  mea- 
sures, contrary  to  all  faith,  against  Macedonia,  the 
ok^tor,  tho  extolling  the  deed,  has  avoided  naming 
the  doer,  so  in  reporting  similar  measures,  which 
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followed  against  the  king  of  Thrace,  the  name  of  sect. 
the  officer,  directing  the  business,  is  omitted.  At-  ^^i^l^^^ 
tempts  were  made,  by  the  Athenian  fleet,  to  gain  Demosth. 
somre  towns  from  the  dominion  of  Cotys.  Iphicra-  *°  ^"^<^- 
tes  did  not  scruple  to  take  the  direction  of  the  fleet 
of  the  king  his  brother-in-law,  against  the  ofiicer 
commanding  the  fleet  of  his  own  countr}%  to  op- 
pose them,  and  he  opposed  successfully.  In  the 
failure^  which  there  has  been  so  often  occasion  to 
notice,  of  historians,  we  owe  some  interesting  facts 
to  the  very  profligacy  of  the  times.  The  orators 
have  little  scrupled  to  avow  matters  indicating  the^ 
grossest  ill-faith  in  their  party,  if  so  the  assertion  of 
any  claim  to  have  promoted  the  good  of  the  Athe- 
nian people  miglri  be  assisted*  At  the  same  timt 
it  appears  creditable  to  a  large  portion  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  in  these  profligate  times,  and  yet  marks 
a  strange  versatility  and  inconsistency  in  the  govern- 
ment, that  Iphicrates,  who,  in  the  service  of  a  forein 
prince,  had  so  opposed  the  measures  of  an  Athenian 
armament,  -could  presently  after  return  to  Athens, 
anrd  without  being  called  to  any  account  for  his  con- 
duct, resume  his  former  importance  there.  It  seems 
probable  that,  against  the  Thracian  towns,  as  before 
against  the  Macedonian,  measures  were  ventured 
without  regular  instructions  of  just  authority^;  and 
failing  of  success,  it  was  judged  hot  advistble  to  stir 
the  question,  how  they  had  failed,  in  fear  of  exciting 
the  farther  question,  why  they  had  been  undertaken. 

Charidemus,  with  the  troops  attached  to  him,  Demos. 
lately  serving  under  Iphicrates,  had  passed  into  the  ^^,Q^g!^' 
Olynthian  service,  and  a  squadron  of  ships  was  in- 
trusted to  his  command.  No  battle  is  noticed  by 
the  orator,  from  whom  alone  we  have  the  account, 
when  Charidemus  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Athe- 
nian fleet     Vengeance  against  him,  as  a  deserter^ 
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CHAP,   apparently  might  be  expected  from  the  soverein 
^^.y^  Many  of  Athens,  were  they  still  under  the  same  gui- 
dance as  when  he  refused  to  serve  under  their  gene- 
ral  Timotheus,  and  ingaged  in  the  service  of  their 
enemies,  the  Oynthians.    But,  on  the  contrary,  ht 
p.  625.      was  presently  taken  into  the  republic's  service :  be 
was  even  recommended  to  the  people  to  be  appoint- 
ed to  the  command-in-cbief  in  Thrace ;  it  was  urged 
m  his  favor  that  he  alone  held  that  influence  with 
the  Amphipolitans,  which   might  draw  them  from 
the  Olynthian  to  the  Athenian  interest,  and  that  he 
would  effectually  exert  that  interest*   Not  long  after, 
Amphipotis  was  actually  brought  over  to  the  Athe- 
nian interest ;  but  how,  the  orator,  who  desired  that 
Charidemus  should  have  no  creaic  with  the   Athe- 
nian people  for  k,  has  avoided  to  say.     It  seems 
likely  that  Iphicrates  was  the  principal  mover,  and 
Charidemus  his  dexterous  instrument.     Some  trea- 
chery to  Olynthus  is  strongly  implied  in  the  orator's 
account ;  but,  according  to  the   principles  we  find 
always  asserted  in  his  orations,  treachery,  whence 
advantage  accrued  to  the  Athenian  peojde,  was  no 
matter  for  reproach  to  any  one^    That  for  some  ser- 
p««?«th-  vice    Charidemus  was  esteemed  to  have  deserved 
"*     *    *  highly  of  the  Athenian  people,  we  have  direct  in- 
fifi^'l'     formatV>n  from  the  orator  his  violent  enemy.     Tes- 
669!         timonies  ft  his  favor,  transmitted  to  Athens  by 
persons  in  the  highest  situations  in  the  republic'^ 
service,   or  pronounced  by  them  before  the,  pec^Ie, 
were  numerous.      Accordingly  he  was    rewarded 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city :  but  thb,  tho  probably 
valuable  to  him,  being  become  a  vulgar  honor,  he 
was  farther  presented  with  a  reward  reserved  yet,  by 
the  custom  of  the  republic,  for  merit  in  high  station,, 
a  golden  crown,  placed  on  his  head  before  the  as- 
sembled people^  in  pursuance  of  their  decree.     He 
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WW  thought  worthy  of  a  particular  privilege,  to  sect. 
which  the  frequency  of  the  crime  of  assassination  *^* 
anong  the  Greeks,  gave  high  value ;  a  decree  mak- 
ing any  person  who  should  attempt  his  life  amena- 
ble to  the  Athenian  courts  from  all  the  territories  of 
the  subject  allie9  of  Athens^  Little  as  this  may 
appear  among  us»  or  among  any,  familiar  only  with 
the  liberal  government  of  modem  Europe,  it  seems 
t»  have  required  a  br  greater  exertion  of  influence 
at  Athens,  and  to  have  been  esteemed  a  much  more 
extraordinary  fietvor,  not  only  than  admission  to  the 
freedom  of  the  republic,  but  than  the  honor  of  a 
golden  crown* 
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JSsttinwt  Bsetm1toftke»jSlibemmiEtnpirc.  MoMmimttfuHfm  of  Atkem. 
Qrowing  Qpprusion  of  the  Allies.  Revolt  of  Rhodes^  Co»^  Chioi^  and 
Bytantium^  and  War  inmifig^  eommonly  called  the  Social  or  Con- 
fkderaie  War*  lUvoli  of  Eubma :  Summary  Historjf  of  Euhma :  /n« 
i^fettnet  itf"  Th*h^  m  Eubma.  Expedition  under  THmothiut^  and 
liberal  Composition  of  the  Affairs  of  £udosa.  War  impending  from 
Macedonia. 

Tkb  empire  of  the  Athenian  people  was  now  again    sect. 
approaching  the  extent  which  it  had  obtained  be-  ^^^^^ 
fere  the  Pelopoonesian  war.    Their  navy  was  not  J«>«7*t«»» 
less  preponderant;    all  the  ilands  of  the  ^gean 
were  tributary.      The  ekies  of  the  Asiatic  main 
indeed,   preferring  the  more  liberal  patronage  of 
the   Persian  satraps,   appear  to  have   found  that 
patronage  eSbctual,  both  for  their  security  and  their 

■^  It  is  one  only  among  numerous  instances  of  oversight  or 
negligence  in  Diodorus,  that  be  has  omitted  all  mention  of  so 
important  an  occurrence  as  the  recovery  of  Amphipoiis  to  the 
dominion  or  alliance  of  Athens,  tho,  in  the  sequel  of  his  narra* 
tive,  he  speaks  of  that  city  as  actually  recovered. 
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CHAP,    prosperity,  and,  far  more  favoraUe  to  their  civil 
,^^^^  liberty  than  their  former  subjection  to  the  Athe- 
nian people.    But  on  the  Thracian  shore  all  was 
subject  to  Athens  except   Olynthus,   which  with 
the  small  relics  of  its  confederacy,  maintained  a 
precarious  independency;    and  the  towns  of  the 
Chersonese,  which  were  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Thracian,  nearly  as  the  Asiatic  of  the  Persian  king. 
Toward  all  these  the  ambition  of  the   Athenian 
Pemost.in  people  was  Continually  excited  by  the  leaders  of 
ft'oiyntii.  the  high  democratical  party,  and  the  Chersonese 
fefl'sp/tfuv-  appears  to  have  been  the  first  object. 
PM^pp.         ^^t  with  ambition  in  excess,  the  republic's  affairs 
were  now  misconducted  in  excess.     Military  com- 
manders of  high  reputation  led  its  armaments  ;  ora- 
tors, among  the  most  celebrated  of  antiquity,  were 
contending  for  popular  favor,  and  yet  who  directed 
the  administration  does  not  appear;    or  rather  it 
appears  that  there  was  no  regular  administration. 
Never  was   more    complete    democracy.      Every 
measure  of  executive  government  was  brought  be- 
fore the  assembled  people.     Candidates  for  the  first 
places  in  public  favor  were  numerous,  and  none 
Xenoph.     held  a  decided  lead.     To  flatter  the  mi^titude,  and 
iwcmteg    to  flatter  excessively,  was  the  burthensome,  dis- 
ut  ant.       graceful,  and  mischievous  office  principally  incum- 
tfspi  (Tuv-    bent  upon  all.     1  here  was  a  constant  canvas  for  po- 
fl-ajf.  &  al.  pular  favor,   which    nothing  perhaps,   in  modern 
Europe,  has   resembled  so  nearly  as  the   contest 
for  the   representation  of   a  county   in   England, 
especially  Middlesex,     Amid  so  general  and  con- 
stant a  fermentation  of  the  popular  mind,   which 
those  who  have  had  most  experience  of  contested 
elections  in  England  will   perhaps  best,  and  yet 
but  inadequately  conceive,  the  three  great  men, 
whom  all  the  respectable  part  of  the  community 
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respected,  and  whose  characters  have  been  trans- 
mitted singularly  pure  from  so  corrupt  and  calum<- 
nious  an  age,  Iphicrates,  Timotheus,  and  Chabrias, 
unfortunately  were  not  perfect  friends:  they  did 
not  lead  opposite  factions,  but  they  seldom  com* 
pletely  coalesced  in  public  business.  Their  influ- 
ence thus  was  not  what  it  ought  to  have  been.  In 
public  calamity  and  danger,  the  public  mind  would 
turn  to  them;  but,  in  prosperity,  those  who 
would  flatter  more  were  better  heard,  and  public 
afiairs  at  least  appeared  yet  prosperotis* 

In  every  Grecian  town  of  the  Chersonese,  as 
in  Grecian  towns  everywhere,  there  would  be  an 
Athenian  party,  or  a  party  reddy  for  any  revolution ; 
but  in  every  town  also  were  those,  and  perhaps 
mostly  a  majority,  interested  in  preserving  the 
actual  state  of  things.  Expence  then,  such  as  the 
republic,  if  not  unable,  was  unwilling  to  proyide, 
would  be  necessary  for  the  preparation  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  force  equal  to  the  proposed  conquest ; 
for  the  restless  and  imperious  Many  of  Athens 
would  neither  serve  nor  pay,  but  rather  require  dis- 
tribution to  themselves  from  the  public  treasury ; 
and  the  wealthier  Few  were  constantly,  and  not 
unnecessarily,  intent  upon  obviating  or  evading  the 
evils  of  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive  system  of 
democratical  taxation.  Even  the  quiet  and  cautious 
Isocrates,  who  never  sought  military  or  civil  honors, 
who  had  more  extensive  friendships  and  fewer  in- 
terested enmities  than  perhaps  any  man  of  his  time, 
could  not  avoid  the  pressure  of  the  tyrannical  law 
of  exchange.  Under  authority  of  that  law,  a  per- 
son, required  by  a  decree  of  the  people  to  equip  a  Taocr.  de 
trireme  for  public  service,  called  upon  Isocrates,  at  ^^"^^  * 
the  age  of  eighty-two,  to  take  the  burthen  from 
him,  or  make  a  complete  exchange  of  property  with 
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CHAP.  htm.  Perhaps  Itocmtes  eould  nffbrd  the  espenee, 
^^*^  better  than  many  others  who  had  been  compelled 
to  bear  it,  and  yet  possibly  not  better  than  the 
person  who  brought  die  action  of  exchange  against 
him.  Isocrates  however,  as  the  less  evil,  took  the 
burthensome  office,  while  the  other,  such  was  the 
inequality  of  that  kind  of  taxation,  escaped,  for  the 
time  at  least,  all  payment,  all  risk,  and  all  further 
trouble. 

A  people  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Athenian, 
possessing  power  to  tax  others  and  spare  them* 
selves,  would  be  likely,  in  the  use  of  such  a  power, 
to  exceed  moderation.  When  the  assembled  Many 
were  told  that  the  treasury  was  empty,  they  woi^d 
be  indignant,  and  their  indignation  was  always 
dangerous.  Those  who  managed  the  administra- 
tion at  homQ  endevored  to  put  the  blame  upon 
those  commissioned  to  collect  tribute  from  the 
allies  abroad.  They  said  there  could  be  no  money 
Ttocr.  de  in  the  treasury,  if  none  was  brought  in.  Jleproach- 
^^'  es  and  threats  then  commonly  followed  against  the 
commanders  of  the  tribute-gathering  squadrons* 
'  If  there  was  not  dishonesty,'  it  was  insisted, 
^  there  was  negligence.  The  tribute  riiould  be 
^  more  exacdy  collected  :  the  requisition   should 

*  be  extended  :  no  state  which  had  any  maritime 

*  commerce  should  be  excused  the  payment :  free 

*  navigation  should  be  allowed  to  none  who  re- 

*  fused  tribute.' 

Against  such  effusions  of  popular  sovereinty, 
the  party  for  which  Xenophon  and  Isocrates 
wrote,  and  with  which  Iphicrates,  Timotheus,  and 
Chabrias  acted,  vainly  remonstrated.  On  the 
DcMortfe.  other  side  it  was  urged  that  *  men  whom  the 
^  people  might  trust,  men  of  their  own  sort^ 
^  ought  to  command  the  fleet,  and  direct  the  tri- 
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*  bu(e*gath0ring  bu^Aess/    The  people   decreed    sect. 
accordingly,  and  oppression  and  insult  to  the  allies  ^,^-3^ 
increased.     The  cdmmander  of  the  tribute-finther-  ^c^chid. 
ing  fleet  made  his  own  terms  with  all  the  numerous  de  Cher-' 
maritime  states  of  the  shores  of  the  iEgean.     Pay-  ■o«^-p-^- 
ing  him  as  he  required,  they  were  to  have  protec- 
tion for  their  commerce :  not  so  paying,  they  wOuld 
be  open  to  depredation  from  pirates,  espcictally  the 
greatest  of  pirates,  the  commander  of  the  Athenian 
fleet.     The  peculation  was  reduced  to  a  system. 
Cvefy  man  in  the  fleet,  according  to  his  rank,  had 
regularly  his  share.     The  treasury  profited  little  : 
but  every  individual  seaman  being  interested  in  the 
corruption,  and  the  fleet  being  a  large  part  of  the 
eommonwealth,,  not  only  to  bring  any  to  punish- 
ment   was   seldom  possible,   but    the    peculator,     * 
through  the  interest  he  acquired  by  allowing  a  share 
in  peculation,  was  generally  safer  than  the  honest 
Commander,  who  would  dare  to  deny  to  those  under 
him  the  wages  of  corruption. 

About  six  years  before  the  acquisition  of  Pydna 
to  the   Athenian  empire,  while  the  extravagance 
of  popular  sovereinty  was  yet  restrained  by  the  fear 
of  Thebes,  three  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  allied 
states,  Rhodes,  Chios^  add  Byzantium,  neverthe- 
less feeling  the  pressure  of  that  sovereinty  indig- 
nantly, had  revdted,  is  we  have  formerly  seen,  ^-^^ 
agabst  the  Athenian^  and  ingaged  in  the  Theban  HLtory. 
alUance.    The  same  three  states  now,   with   the  iiocr.de 
addition  of  the  newly  florishing  commonwealth  of 
Gos,  united  in  confederacy  to  resist  a  dominion  JJf°^]: 
which  thejr  considered  as   intolerably  oppressive 
and  degrading;  and  they  ingjaged  in  their  alliance 
Mausc^us,  prince  of  Caria,  who  suffered  with  them 
from  Athenian  exactions  upon  the  commerce  of 
his  subjects.    Measures  being  thto  concerted,  they 
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CHAP,   joined  in  declaring  to  the  Athenian  government, 

v^.^^^  ^  that  they  were  resolved  thenceforward  to  pro* 

B.C.358.  *  tect  their  own  commerce  with  their  own  fleets, 

.105.3.  I  ^^^    wanting  thus  nothing  from   the   Athenian 

•  navy,  they  should  of  course  pay  no  more  tribute 

*  for  its  support.' 

This  declaration  was  as  a  stunning  blow  to  the 
public  mind  at  Athens.  Felt  as  an  injury,  it 
•excited  indignation  ;  but  it  excited  also  universal 
alarm.  The  multitude  became  furious,  while  the 
more  serious  and  informed  entertained  perhaps 
more  apprehension.  How  to  maintain  the  navy, 
necessary  to  the  preeminence  and  wealth  of  the 
republic,  and  which  that  very  preeminence  and 
wealth  made  the  more  necessary  to  its  safety  ;  how 
either  to  pay  mercenary  troops,  or  persuade  the 
people  to  take  military  service  upon  themselves  ; 
how  to  feed  the  numbers  habituated  to  profit  from 
the  various  business  of  building,  fitting,  and 
equipping  ships,  and  to  share  in  the  exactions  of 
the  commanders ;  and,  what  pressed  perhaps  not 
less  than  all  these,  how  to  appease  or  withstand 
the  popular  indignation,  should  the  funds  fail  for 
public  sacrifice  and  theatrical  exhibitions,  were 
considerations  urgently  interesting  all  who  pos^ 
sessed  property  at  Athens.  The  circumstances  of 
the  moment  nevertheless  <^ered  what,  as  the  first 
emotions  of  alarm  subsided,  might  not  only  elate 
the  Many,  but  incourage  the  ambition  of  leading 
men.  The  power  and  influence  of  Athens  might 
be  esteemed  at  this  time  predominant  among  the 
Grecian  states.  Lacedaemon  and  Thebes  were 
become  inert.  The  rising  means  of  Olynthus  were 
severely  checked  by  Athenian  garrisons  almost 
blockading  the  city  itself ;  and  Macedonia,  hardly 
yet  reckoned  formidablei  was,  by  the  loss  of  Pydna, 
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nearly  deprived  of  means  to  communicate  with  the  sect. 
sea,  but  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Athenian  people. 
The  interest  of  a  party,  powerful  among  the  Many, 
met  these  considerations,  and  the  result  of  popular 
deliberation  was  a  decree,  declaring  ^  that  the  rebel- 
*  lion  of  the  allies  should  be  repressed  by  arms.' 

We  find  it  the  frequent  reproach  of  Demosthe- 
nes to  the  soverein  people  of  Athens,  that  they 
were  quick  and  spirited  in  resolving,  but  slow  and 
deficient  in  executing.  Little  seems  to  have  been 
done  in  prosecution  of  the  decree  against  the  rebel- 
lious allies,  when  the  alarming  intelligence  arrived 
of  a  revolt  still  more  nearly  interesting  the  com- 
monwealth. Of  all  dominion  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Attica,  that  of  Eubcea  was  most  important  to 
the  Athenian  people.  On  the  produce  of  Eubcsa, 
Athens  principally  depended  for  subsistence. 
Nevertheless  a  civil  war  among  its  towns,  for  some 
time  now  going  forward,  had  been  little  noticed  by 
the  Athenian  government,  perhaps  reckoning  it 
rather  good  policy  to  leave  them  at  full  liberty,  if 
they  had  no  other  liberty,  to  vent  their  passions  and 
waste  their  strength  against  oneanother.  But  as 
soon  as  it  was  announced  that  a  Theban  force  had 
entered  the  iland,  and  there  was  great  danger  that 
the  whole  would  be  subjected  to  Thebes,  indig^na- 
tion,  with  alarm,  pervaded  Athens. 

Why  the  people  of  Eubcea,  the  largest  iland  of 
the  ^gean  sea,  whose  principal  city,  Chalcis,  so 
florished  in  the  early  ages,  as  to  establish,  in  Italy, 
Sicily  and  Thrace,  colonies  the  most  numerous  of 
any  one  Grecian  state,  were,  through  all  the  more 
splendid  times  of  Greece,  mostly  in  a  state  of  sub- 
jugation, and  always  of  insignificancy,  seems  not  to 
be  completely  accounted  for.  The  form  of  the  coun  - 
try,  indeed,  was  evidently  a  contributing  cause  ;  di- 

VOL.  VI.  18 
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CHAP,  videdy  like  the  neighboring  continent,  by  lohy 
^^^^^^  mountains  into  portions  not  commodiously  accessi- 
strab.  1.    ble  from  each  other.     Chalcis»  on  the  Euripus,  was, 

10.  p.  446,    _  1  ,  •  11  , 

7, 8.  from  early  to  late  times,  the  largest  and  most  pow- 
erful city,  and  it  maintained  generally  a  fortunate 
hartnony  with  Eretria,  its  nearest  neighbor,  and  next 
to  itself  in  importance.  Oreus,  at  the  northwest- 
ern, and  Carystus  at  the  southeastern  end  of  the 

Demosth.  iland,  followed ;  and  tho  some  smaller  towns  might 

p.  691.  claim  independency,  the  whole  effectual  dominion 
generally  rested  with  these  four.  Wars  and  sedi- 
tions among  the  people  probably  gave  occasion  to 
the  early  colonies  from  Athens,  of  which  both  Chal* 
cis  and  Eretria  are  said  to  have  been.  Before  the 
first  Persian  invasion,  we  find  the  greatest  part  of 

Ch.  19.  i.  Eubcea  was  under  the  dominion  of  Athens.     In 

7.  of  this 

HUtorj.  proof  of  the  importance  of  that  dominion,  we  have 
observed  Thucydides  remarking,  that  when,  in  the 
wane  of  the  Athenian  affairs,  in  the  latter  years  of 
the  Peloponnesfian  war,  among  the  disturbances  of 
the  revolution  of  the  Fourhundred,  Eubcea  revolt- 
ed, Athens  was  more  agitated  than  by  the  news  of 
the  destruction  of  all  the  best  military  and  naval 
force  of  the  republic,  under  Nicias  and  Demos- 
thenes, in  Sicily. 

With  the  reduction  of  Athens  by  the  Lacedae- 
monian arms,  Eubcea  became  of  course,  with  all 
Greece,  dependent  on  Lacedaemon ;  but  after  Co- 
non*s  victory  at  Cnidus,  it  reverted  again  to  the  do- 
minion of  Athens.  The  rise  of  Thebes  to  eminence 
among  the  Grecian  states,  gave  much  occasion  to 
division  among  the  Eubcean  cities,  but  little  to  any 
assertion  of  independency.  Bordering  as  Eubcea 
was  on  Bceotia,  divided  from  it  only  by  a  water  at 
times  fordable,  the  discontented  under  Athenian 
sovereinty  would  of  course  look  to  Thebes  for  patron* 
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age.   Connection  between  some  of  the  Eubc&an  towns    sect. 
and  Thebes,  appears  to  have  been  of  long  stand-  .^^.^X^^ 
ing.     So  early  as  toward  the  beginning  of  the  war  be-  B.C.357. 
tween  Thebes  and  Lacedasmon,  we  have  seen  a  party  OI.100.4. 
in  Oreus  faithful  even  to  Thebes  in  distress,  and  pre-  e.  of  tiil 
vailing  even  while  a  Lacedsemonian  garrison  held  ^^^^' 
their  citadel.     With  the  advancement  then  of  the 
Theban  power,   under  Pelopidas  and  Epameinon- 
das,   when  Theban  patronage   became  extensively 
desired  among  the  Grecian  states,  Theban  influence, 
spred  over  all  Euboea.     It  had  been  under  the  pat-  Xenoph. 
ronage  of  the  Athenian  democracy  that  Themison  c.*5.i.'4.' 
o  f  Er&tria  became  the   leading  man  of  that  city, 
with  power  so  preponderant  and  lasting,  that,  with 
some  Grecian  writers,  he  had  the  title  of  tyrant  of 
£retria.     Nevertheless    when   the    Theban  demo-  JEgch.con 
cracy  undertook  the  patronage  of  those  Athenian  p.478^t.'3. 
citizens  whom  the  Athenian  democracy  had  driven  ch^s*^*' 
into  banishment,  Themison,   in  concert  with  the  3.ofthu 

Hilt 

Theban  government,  assisted  the  exiles  to  get  pos- 
session of  Oropus,  an  Attic  town  on  the  confines  of 
Bosotia,  which  they  continued  to  hold  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Thebes.  Afterward,  however,  when 
Thebes  became  less  able  to  protect  and  Athens 
more  able  to  revenge,  Themison  seems  to  have 
had  the  skill  to  make  Kis  peace  with  the  Athenian 
government,  so  that  Eretria  returned  quietly  to  its 
former  dependency  on  Athens,  tho  Oropus  remain- 
ed under  the  dominion  of  Thebes. 

But  when  the  revolt  took  place  among  the  allies, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  ^gean,  Euboea  was  ripe 
for  similar  measures.  The  troublesome  and  dan- 
gerous sea  between  them,  however,  with  the  com- 
mand which  the  Athenian  navy  held  in  it,  made 
communication  difficult,  and  mutual  support  un- 
certain.     The  Euboeans  therefore  negotiated  with 
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CHAP.  Thebes ;  fallen  indeed  since  the  death  of  Epamei- 
,^j^^^^  nondas,  yet  still  in  power  and  reputation  considera- 
ble. The  passage  of  the  narrow  strait  separating 
Euboea  from  Bceotia  was  easy.  A  Bceotian  force 
was  welcomed  by  the  two  principal  cities,  Chalcis 
and  Eretria ;  and,  tho  there  was,  in  every  town,  an 
Athenian  party,  yet  the  revolters  had  the  superiority 
throughout  the  iland. 

On  news  of  this  rebellion,  the  Athenian  people 
being  hastily  summoned,  consternation  and  dismay- 
pervaded  the  assembly.  The  usually  forward  talk- 
ers, accustomed  to  accuse  the  best  men  of  the  re- 
public, and  arrogantly  to  claim  all  political  wisdom 
and  probity  to  themselves,  fearing  now  to  be  silent^ 
yet  feared  to  speak.  Such  circumstances  invite 
and  urge  forward  conscious  worth.  Timotheus,  so 
often  the  leader  of  the  republic's  forces  to  victory, 
the  surety  of  its  faith  in  negotiation,  diffident  gene- 
rally and  backward  in  debate,  now  mounted  the 
Demoi.de  speaker's  stand.  *  What!'  said  he  (we  may  per- 
p.iosT"'  haps  trust  Demosthenes  for  the  words,  which  he 
probably  heard)  *  are  the  Thebans  in  the  iland,  and 

*  is  there  a  question  what  should  be  done  ?     Will 

*  you  not  cover  the  sea  with  your  ships  ?     Will  you 

*  not,  breaking  up  instantly  this  assembly,  hasten  to 

*  Peiraeus  and  go  aboard  V 

This  energetic  address,  from  a  man  so  respected, 
surprized  the  people  into  animation  and  energy ; 
for  so  only  now  could  the  Athenian  government 
be  directed.  The  wisdom  of  the  ablest,  in  cool 
argument,  availed  nothing:  sober  reason  were  in 
vain  applied  to :  the  fate  of  the  republic  depended 
on  the  popular  passion  that  could  be  in  the  moment 
excited.  Fortunately  the  quick  and  just  judgement 
of  Timotheus,  which  could  excite  the  feeling  that 
the  moment  required,  was  able  also  to  conduct  it  to 
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its  proper  end.     Of  the  animating  speech,  reix)rted    sect. 
by  the  greatest  of  the  cotemporary  (trators,  the  for-  ,,^^^^^ 
tunate  result  remains  reported  in  panegyrical  strain 
by  his  principal  rival.     *  Only  five  days/  says  JEs-  iE«:h.con. 
chines,  *  after  the  Theban  forces  landed  in  Eubcea,  p.  479.  * 

*  the  Athenians  were  there.      Within  thirty  the 
'  Thebans  were  compelled  to  a  capitulation,  under 

*  which  they  quitted  the  iland ;  and  the  Athenian 

*  democracy  gave  freedom  to  the   Eubcean  towns, 

*  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Theban  demo- 

*  cracy  to  inslave.' 

We  shall  be  aware  that  a  Theban  orator  would 
have  given  a  different  turn  to  his  account  of  the 
same  transactions.  If  his  candor,  or  the  notoriety  of 
the  facts  compelled  him  to  admit  all  the  success 
that  the  Athenian  orator  claimed  for  the  Athenian 
arms,  he  would  still  have  asserted  the  good  prin- 
ciple of  his  own  and  the  bad  of  the  Athenian  de- 
mocracy ;  he  would  have  contended  that  the  The- 
bans, solicited  by  the  Euboeans  themselves,  went 
to  restore  to  them  the  freedom  which  the  Athenians 
had  oppressed*  For  the  real  character  of  the  Eu- 
bcean war,  the  account  of  Diodorus  may  deserve  at- 
tention ;  apt  as  he  is  to  be  misled  by  party- writers, 
but  least  disposed  to  partiality  where  the  Theban 
and    Athenian    democracies    were   in   oppolsition. 

*  The  Euboeans,'  he  says,  *  torn  by  faction,  called  Diod.i.16. 

*  in,  some  the  Thebans,  some  the  Athenians.    War  ^'  ''• 
'  pervaded  the  iland,  in  little  conflicts,  without  any 

'  general  action.      After  much  slaughter  on  both 
'  sides,  and  war  carried  into  every  part  of  the  coun- 

*  try,  the  people,  hardly  at  length  admonished  by 
'  their  sufferings,  setded  into  concord,  and  made 

*  peace  with  oneanother.     The  Boeotians  then  with- 

*  drew,  and  interfered  in  their  affairs  no  more.' 


Qt  ant. 
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CHAP.       Comparin&:  this  account  with  what  remains  firom 
^^..^^-^  the  orators^  wtf  may  gather  that  while  the  Eubocans 
r  16  c  7  <^"^^"ded  only  among  themselves,  the  Athenian  go- 
p.  863,4.   vemment,  as  we  have  observed  before,  was  little 
solicitous  about  the  event.     Like  some  of  the  mo- 
dem, or,  rather,  late  Italian  governments,  as  amends 
for  the  want  of  other  liberty,  it  indulged  the  people 
strab.  &    in  that  of  killing  oneanother.      But  as  soon  as  the 
Thebans  interfered,  jealousy  became  at  once  vio- 
lent   Under  the  wise  guidance  of  Timotheus,  how- 
ever, preponderancy  being  restored  to  the  Athe- 
nian interest,  the  Theban  troops  were  reduced  to 
such  straits,  without  any  military  action  that  caught 
much  the  common  eye,  as  to  be  glad  to  have  means^ 
J*™******-   under  a  capitulation,  to  leave  the  iland.     The  libe- 
^•ch/      rality  then,  shown  toward  the  vanquished  party  of 
the  Euboeans,    is  eulogized  by  both  the  orators. 
Apparently    the    popular    temper,    chastened   by 
alarms  and  dangers,  restrained  the  noisy  adventur- 
ers in  the  field  of  oratory,  and  allowed  a  just  influ- 
ence to  the  magnanimity  and  humanity  of  Timo- 
theus.     It  was  setded,  that   every  town  should 
acknowlege,  as  formerly,  a  political  subjection  to 
Athens,  and,  for  the.  benefit  of  protection  against 
each  other,  as  well  as  against  foreiners,  pay  a  tri- 
bute, but  of  fixed  amount ;  that,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
regular  and  just   superintendency  of  the  genera! 
concerns  of  the  iland,  every  town  should  send  its 
representative   to    reside   at   Athens,    and  attend 
the  council  and  assemblies,  as  occasion  might  be  ; 
but,  for  the  management  of  aflairs  meerly  civil,  each 
was  to  preserve  its  former  constitution,  and  its  own 
independent  administration.    All  then  being  highly 
jealous  of  oneanother,  and  the  governing  party  in 
every  one  jealous  of  another  party  among  their  fel- 
lowcitizens,  all  conscious  of  the  want  of  a  superin- 
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tending  power,  and  no  other  more  desirable  and 
sufficiendy  powerful  appearing,  all  were  led  to  at- 
tach themselves  again,  by  a  subjection  in  a  great 
degree  voluntary,  to  the  imperial  democracy  of 
Athens. 

Thus  the  most  pressing  of  the  dangers,  which 
had  threatened  the  republic,  was  averted,  and  hope 
began  again  to  soar  high  in  the   popular  mind. 
Nothing  was  seen  remaining  to  prevent  the  direc- 
tion of  the  full  force  of  the  state  against  the  con- 
tumacious allies,  whose  resistance,  hitherto  so  dis- 
tressing,  could   not,    it    was   sunposed,   then    be 
maintained  much  longer.      They  being  subdued, 
not  only  the  empire  of  the  Athenian  people  might 
resume  its   former  extent  and  splendor,   but  the 
public  view  might,  with  fair  expectation  of  success, 
be  extended  to   farther  conquest.     Such,  as  thei«ocr.de 
cotemporary  patriot  Isocrates  informs  us,  were  the  Areiop. 
intemperate   purposes  which  a  large  part  of  the 
ill-judging  multitude  were,  at  this  season,  led  to 
hold.    On  the  return  of  the  force  under  Timotheus, 
from  its  truly  glorious  expedition,  the  city  was  given 
up  to  gladness,  and  the  greetings  on  the  joyful 
occasion  were  still  going  forward,  when  the  vain 
hopes  of  the  ambitious  were  checked,  and  the  just 
gratification   of  the  more   moderate   turned  again 
into  anxiety  and  apprehension.     Ministers  arrived  Demosth. 
from  Amphipolis  with   the   alarming    news,   that  ^^^^'  *• 
Olynthus  and  Macedonia  were  united  in  confede- 
racy, to  carr)'  their  arms  against  that  favorite  colony 
of  the  Athenian  people,  so  recently  recovered  to 
their  dominion,  and  that  it  must  fall,  without  that 
speedy  support  which  they  were  sent  to  supplicate. 
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Affairs  of  Athens  and  Macedonia,  from  the  Re- 
newal of  Hostility  between  them,  to  the  End 
of  the  War  between  the  Athenians  and  their 
Allies,  called  the  Confederate  or  Social  War. 


XXXVI. 


SECTION  1. 

Atlianu  of  Macedonia  with  Olynihn$  agairui  Athtnt.  J^egoHatiort 
beltteen  Athens^  Macedonia  and  Olynthiu,  Hoitiliiiei  proteculed. 
Successes  of  the  Allies* 

CHAP.  J.N  all  Grecian  history  there  is  scarcely  any  period 
more  interesting  than  that  with  which  we  are  now 
ingaged,  and  for  that  interesting  period  we  are 
almost  without  an  antient  historian.  The  Sicilian 
annalist,  Diodorus,  fuller  on  the  concerns  of  his 
natpv^  iland,  assists,  for  the  general  history  of 
Greece,  principally  by  the  ground  he  affords  for 
connection  and  arrangement  of  materials  given  by 
others,  especially  the  orators,  but  even  for  this  he 
often  fails.  Occasional  assistance  we  gain  from 
Plutarch,  but  the  orators  furnish  incomparably  the 
richest  mine.  The  testimony  of  an  orator  however 
must  be  received  with  much  caution.  For  facts 
indeed,  of  general  notoriety  among  those  before 
whom  he  spoke,  his  first  object,  persuasion,  would 
generally  forbid  gross  falsehood.  But  whatever  he 
might  venture  to  disguise  would  receive  a  coloring 
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from  the  purpose  of  his  argument :  where  he  might 
venture  to  feign,  even  fiction  may  be  suspected. 
Toward  ascertaining  truth,  adverse  orators,  in  the 
scanty  opportiuiities.  offering,  should  be  compared ; 
the  course  of  events,  the  character  of  the  times,  the 
characters  of  parties,  the  character  of  the  orator 
himself,  his  purpose  in  the  moment,  and  the  o])por- 
tunity  for  answering  him,  should  be  considered. 
The  task  indeed  of  the  modem  writer,  on  this 
portion  of  history,  thus  becomes  laborious,  and 
sometimes,  from  an  unsatisfactory  result  after  all 
labor,  irksome ;  but  to  do  any  justice  to  the  subject 
it  must  be  undertaken.  Those  who,  like  RoUin 
and  some  others,  give  intire  confidence  to  Demos- 
thenes, may  produce  an  amusing  romance,  with 
touching  panegjric  and  invective,  but  their  narra*- 
tive  will  be  very  wide  of  real  history^ 

The  war  against  Olynthus,  prosecuted  with  such 
advantage  to  Athens,  while  she  had  the  benefit  of 
cooperation  from  the  Macedonian  arms,  had  nearly 
slept  since  that  cooperation  had  been  repelled  by 
the  insolently  injurious  aggression  at  Pydna.  The 
situation  of  Macedonia  meanwhile  was  such  as 
could  not  but  excite  apprehension  and  anxiety  in 
its  government,  and  among  its  people.  After  having 
lost  Pydna,  its  last  seaport,  it  had  seen  Amphipolis 

^  One  cannot  but  wonder  in  what  confidence  Rollin  has 
represented  even  the  private  character  of  Demosthenes  good 
and  even  perfect.  Auger,  whose  translation  of  the  orators 
has  obtained  wide  estimation,  eulogizing,  after  the  manner 
which  is  not  new  with  the  French  school, ,  the  politics  of 
Demosthenes,  and  reckoning  him  a  consummate  patriot,  ad- 
mits,  tho   with  professed  regret,  that  his  private  character 


did  not  assort  with  his  public  reputation :  '  Je  suis  fache  (he 

^  "  "  J  au'il  nous  ait  laisse  In 

^meoie  des  preuves  de  sa  mauvalse  loi,   &  de  son   defaut 


'  says)  pour  Phonneur  de  Demosthene,  qu'il  nous  ait  laisse  lui- 


^  de  probite/    Note  on  his  translation  of  the  speech  on  the 
Embassy,  p.  230. 
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Demosth. 
Phil.  2. 
p.70.  &; 
PbU.3. 


CHAP,  pass,  from  the  alliance  of  Olynthus,  under  tho 
^^^^  dominion  of  Athens.  We  find  Demosthenes  rating 
the  importance  of  Amphipolis  to  the  weliare  of 
Macedonia  very  high.  *  Whil?  the  Athenians^'  he 
said,  ^  held  Amphipolis  and  Potidaea,  the  king  of 
^  Macedonia  could  not  reckon  himself  safe  in  his 
own  house.*  When  with  Amphipolis  and  Potidaea 
then,  Methone  and  Pydna  also  were  subject  to 
Athens,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Macedonian  coast 
was  held  by  the  Olynthians,  against  whom  he  had 
waged  war  for  Athens,  the  danger  to  himself  and 
to  his  people  must  have  been  great  indeed. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  for  two  powers  more  to 
have  interests  unavoidably  interfering,  jealousies 
in  consequence  necessary  and  extreme,  hostile  dis- 
position therefore  ever  reddy,  and  real  conciliatiiMi 
impracticable,  than  Macedonia  and  Olynthus :  they 
were  as  Scotland  formerly  and  England,  or  even 
worse :  they  must  be  completely  united,  or  ever 
hostile.  As  then  Olynthus  was  in  a  way  to  be 
subdued  by  Athens,  but  not  ta  be  united  with 
Macedonia,  and,  in  subjection  to  the  Athenian 
empire  would  be  still  more  dangerous  than  in 
independency,  it  seems  to  have  been  fortunate  for 
Macedonia,  that  the  Athenian  government,  bf 
conduct  apparently  little  less  impolitic  than  profli- 
gate, prepared  the  way  for  what  t^s  of  aH  things 
most  desirable,  but  otherwise  most  impracticable. 
Terms  of  alliance  with  the  Macedonian  kingdom^ 
which  the  ambition  of  the  Olynthian  leaders,  in  the 
prosperity  of  their  confederacy  would  have  scorned, 
were  looked  upon,  in  the  present  pressure,  with 
more  complacency.  Philip  used  the  open  oppor- 
Diod.1.16.  tunity.  Peace  was  made  between  the  two  govern- 
B.C.3B7.  ?^^"^>  and  an  alliance  followed,  the  express  purpose 
oi.  105.3.  of  which  was  to  profit  from  the  existing  embarrass- 
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ment  of  the  Athenians,  in  unsuccessful  war  against 
their  allies,  for  driving  them  intirely  from  the  shores 
of  Macedonia  and  western  Thrace. 

This  alliance  appears  to  have  been  a  complete 
surprize  upon  the  administration  of  Athens  ;  who 
seem  to  have  depended  upon  the  speculation,  that 
friendly  connection  between  Macedonia  and  Olyn- 
thus  was  impossible.  The  occasion  was  fair  for 
reproach  to  that  party  which  had  so  embroiled  the ' 
republic,  and  great  contention  of  oratory  insued. 
Of  the  particulars  no  information  remains  ;  but 
we  find  that  the  result  was  not  altogether  favorable 
to  those  who,  by  the  nefarious  aggression  at  Pydna, 
had  forced  a  valuable  ally  to  become  a  dangerous 
enemy.  Tho  not  driven  from  their  leading  situa- 
tion, they  were  either  unable,  or,  in  the  existing 
circumstances,  fearful  to  follow  up  their  own  mea- 
sures ;  which  nevertheless  they  would  not  abandon. 
The  decree  which  the  soverein  multitude  was  at 
length  persuaded  to  ratify,  declared,  *  That  no  mi-  Demosth. 

*  litary  force  should  at  present  be  diverted  from  the  ^J^^  *' 

*  important  purpose  of  reducing  the  rebellious  allies; 

*  but  that  negotiation  be  entered  upon  for  obviating 
'  the    injury  threatened  by  the   Olynthians    and 

*  Macedonians.' 

In  pursuance  of  this  decree,  ministers  were  p.  i»- 
sent  into  Macedonia  ;  and,  in  return,  ministers 
came  both  from  Macedonia  and  Olynthus.  The 
Macedonians  appear  to  have  been  received  with 
some  due  respect ;  but  the  spirit  of  freedom,  in  the 
republicans  of  Olynthus,  was  ill  accommodated  to 
the  spirit  of  dominion  in  the  republicans  of  Athens. 
These,  holding  the  Olynthians  themselves  as  re- 
bellious subjects,  heard  with  scorn  the  arguments 
of  their  ministers  in  favor  of  the  freedom  of  Am- 
phipolis,  decreed  by  successive  congresses  of  the 
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Greek  nation.  Philip's  ministers  are  said  to  have 
proposed  that  the  Macedonian  forces  should  be 
withdrawn  from  Amphipolis,  provided  Pydna  were 
restored  to  Macedonia.  The  Athenian  adminis- 
tration however  coming  to*  no  conclusion,  yet 
pressing  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  Philip  de* 
clared,  in  a  letter  to  the  Athenian  people,  if  an 
oration  of  the  time,  transmitted  among  those  of 
Demosthenes,  may  be  trusted,  *  that  he  would 
*  conquer  Amphipolis  for  them*.*  But  the  orator 
has  carefully  avoided  notice  of  stipulations,  which 
Philip,  taught  by  experience,  when  he  conquered 
Potidaea  and  Torone  for  them,  would  hardly  fail 
now  to  annex  to  such  a  promise.  The  proposals 
however,  of  which  the  orator  has  avoided  an  ac- 
count, appear  to  have  excited  serious  attention,  and 
produced  much  discussion.  But  the  party,  bent 
upon  war  and  conquest,  provided  that  decision 
should  be  delayed,  while  ministers  from  the 
republic  went  again  into  Macedonia  ;  and,  they 
naming  the  ministers,  nothing  was  concluded^ 


^  The  character  of  the  oration  on  Halonesns,  in  which  this 
is  found,  will  occur  for  future  notice. 

s  Should  the  reader,  having  perchance  looked  at  the  ac- 
count of  these  negotiations  in  Rollings  Antient  History  or  in 
Leland^s  Life  of  Philip,  suppose  that  I  have  not  related  thetik 
80  fully  and  clearly  as  antient  authorities  would  warrant,  and 
especially  that  I  hare  been  deficient  in  exposing  the  wiles  and 
falsehood  of  Philip,  I  would  request  him  to  look  into  Demos- 
thenes, rather  certainly  into  the  original,  but  even  Leland*s 
translation,  and  see  whether  even  Leland^s  Demosthenes  will 
warrant  half  what  is  to  be  found  in  Leland^s  life  of  Philip, 
for  which  the  authority  of  Demosthenes  is  there  claimed. 
The  good  sense,  and  even  perspicacity  which  Rollin  has 
s^own  in  treating  the  early  part  of  Grecian  history,  seem  to 
have  been  bewildered  when  he  lost  those  invaluable  guides, 
the  cotemporary  historians.  For  Sicilian  history  he  has 
bowed  to  Plutarch,  and  for  Macedonian  he  has  been  imbued 
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Meanwhile  measures  were  put  forward  by  the    sect. 
Macedonians  and  Olynthians  for  confirming  their  si^^^w 
alliance,  of  the  need  of  which  the  circumstances 
of  their  unsuccessful  negotiation  at  Athens  had 
afforded  abundant  proo(.     In  this  business  we  find 
Philip  still  pursuing  that  system  of  liberality  ap- 
proaching extravagance,  by  which  we  have  seen 
him  accomplishing  his  first  connection  with  Athens, 
and  persevering  while  Athens  allowed  the  connec- 
tion to  hold.     Anthemus,    a    principal    town   of 
Macedonia,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Olynthus,  had 
formerly,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Amyntas, 
been  among  those  which  renounced  their  connec- 
tion with  the  distracted  kingdom,  to  join  the  then 
florishins:  Olynthian  confederacy.     On  the  disso-  DemoiUi. 
lution  of  that  confederacy  it  was  restored  to  the  p.  70. 
kingdom,  of  which,  before  its  defection,  it  had 
been  a  member  from  time   immemorial.     Philip 
now,  resigning  his  right  of  dominion,  allowed  it  to 
become  again  a  member  of  the   confederacy  of 
which    Olynthus    was    again    the    head*.       The 
knowlege    of   a    strong   predilection    among  th&> 
Anthemuntines  for  the  Olynthian  connection,  was 
probably  among  Philip's  inducements  to  such  a 
concession. 

On  the  other  hand  we  are  told  that,  among  the 
Amphipolitans,  there  was  a  Macedonian  party  of 
such  fervent  zeal,  that  they  paid  divine  honors  to 

with  all  the  venom  that  Demosthenes  conld  have  wished  to 
iofuse  into  the  Athenian  moltitade.  Demosthenes  himself  is  no 
such  unfair  historian.  His  credit  and  the  reddy  means  for 
conviction  forbad.  Guarding  only  against  the  fascination  of 
his  coloring,  for  facts  necessarily  of  public  notoriety  we  may 
trust  him  generally ;  tho  occasion  will  occur  in  the  sequel  to 
notice  some  important  and  curious  exceptions. 

^Thus  I  think  the  orator's  phrase,  Av^&firouvra  fiiv  axiroTg 
491^)  may  be,  with  most  exactness,  represented. 
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CHAP.  Philip,  as  a  hero  or  demigod^  the  lineal  descendant 
,^]^,^^^^  of  the  god  Hercules.  Among  partiesi  extnvaganee 
is  apt  to  be  mutual :  a  beginning  on  one  side  ex- 
cites it  on  the  other.  Where  it  began  among  the 
Amphipolitans  we  are  without  information  ;  but  it 
Diod.1.16.  seems  to  have  pervaded  them.  The  party  adverse 
to  the  Macedonian  interest,  holding  the  principal 
power  in  the  city,  proceeded  to  violences,  which 
are  no  otherwise  described  by  the  historian  than  as 
very  offensive,  and  giving  large  and  repeated  provo* 
cation  for  the  direction  of  the  Macedonian  arms 
against  them.  Hence  apparently,  omitting,  for  the 
present,  the  nearer  concerns  of  Potidsea,  Metbone 
and  Pydna,  the  united  arms  of  Macedonia  and 
Olynthus  were  directed  against  Amphipolis. 

For  this  interesting  period  much  of  otir  infor- 
mation comes  from  most  consummate  polidcians, 
the  Athenian  orators  ;  but  we  wholly  want  for  it 
writers  with  the  military  knowlege,  as  well  as  the 
candid  impartiality,  of  Thucydides  and  Xenophon. 
We  learn  however  that  the  art  of  sieges  had  been 
much  improved  since  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Battering  engines,  then  little  known,  or,  from 
inartificial  construction  and  unskilful  application, 
litde  eificacious,  were  now  brought  to  considerable 
perfection  and  into  extensive  use.  -  The  siege  of 
Amphipolis  being  formed,  by  the  united  forcesi  of 
Olynthus  and  Macedonia,  under  the  orders  of  the 
Macedonian  king,  battering  engines  were  applied 
against  tlie  walls,  and  a  breach  was  soon  made* 
Some  bloody  assaults  followed.  According  to 
Diodorus,  the  town  was  taken  by  storm.  The 
cotemporary  orator's  words  indicate  a  capitulation  ; 
where,  his  purpose  being  to  excite  odium  against 
both  Philip  and  the  Amphipolitans  of  the  Macedo- 
nian and  Olynthian  party,  he  attributes  the  loss  of 
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the  place  to  treachery.  The  fact,  as  far  as  we  may 
best  gather  it,  seems  to  have  been  that,  when,  after 
repeated  assaults  at  the  breach,  defence  became  at 
length  desperate,  the  leaders  of  the  Athenian  party 
could  no  longer  hold  their  authority  over  the  Many, 
less  deeply  interested  in  the  event.  The  Triends  of 
Macedonia  and  Olynthus  then,  regarded  as  those 
who  alone  could  avert  impending  destruction,  acquir* 
ed  a  leading  influence  ;  and  the  surrender  of  course 
followed,  which  the  orator,  pleader  for  the  Athenian 
interest,  equally  of  course  called  treachery. 

On  this  occasion  the  humanity  and  the  magnani* 
mous  liberality,  which  had  before  shone  in  Philip's 
conduct,  were  again  conspicuous.  Executions,  so 
common  among  the  Greeks,  and  not  least  among 
the  Athenians,  were  totally  avoided.  The  violent 
only  of  the  Athenian  party  either  were  banished, 
because  they  could  not  be  sa&ly  trusted  in  the 
place,  or  voluntarily  withdrew,  because  they  could 
not  trust  themselves  among  their  fellowcitizens. 
According  to  Philip's  custom,  all  prisoners  of  war 
were  freely  dismissed.  None  of  the  remaining 
inhabitants  suffered  for  party  opinions  or  past  con- 
duct The  king's  usually  ingaging  afliability  and 
civility  were  extended  to  all ;  but  those  who  had 
exerted  themselves  in  the  Macedonian  cause  were 
revi'arded  with  marked  attention.  In  uniting  Am- 
phipolis  to  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  no  violence 
appears  to  have  been  put  upon  its  municipal  con- 
stitution: it  became  a  member  of  tlie  Macedo- 
nian state  nearly  as  our  colonies,  holding  their 
several  constitutions,  are  members  of  the  British 
empire. 

The  necessary  arrangements  being  made  in  Am- 
phipolis,  Philip  marched  to  Pydna.     A  large  party 
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CHAP,  there  had  remained  attached  to  the  Macedonian 
^^^^^^^  connection,  and  with  this  party  matters  had  been 
so  prepared,  that  the  Macedonian  army  no  sooner 
appeared  before  the  town  than  the  gates  were  open- 
ed.  This  important  place  being  thus  easily  reco- 
vered to  his  kingdom,  Philip  proceeded,  without 
delay,  to  employ  his  military  force  and  his  military 
abilities  where  the  interest  of  his  new  allies  the 
Olynthians  most  pressingly  wanted  them.  In  con- 
junction with  the  Olynthian  forces  he  formed  the 
siege  of  Potidsea.  A  majority  of  the  people  wctc 
enough  dissatisfied  with  Athenian  sovereinty  to 
have  renewed,  long  ago,  their  connection  with  Olyn* 
thus,  but  that  an  Athenian  garrison  restrained  them. 
Presently  therefore  after  the  united  forces  of  Olyn- 
thus  and  Macedonia  appeared  before  the  place,  the 
Athenians  and  their  friends  found  themselves  oblig- 
ed to  seek  personal  safety,  by  withdrawing  into  the 
citadel.  The  town  immediately  opened  its  gates  to 
the  besiegers,  and  the  citadel,  being  invested,  was 
soon  reduced  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

We  have  many  times  seen,  and  we  shall  again 
have  occasion  to  see,  how  very  wretched,  among 
the  Grecian  republics^  commonly,  was  the  con- 
dition of  prisoners  of  war,  and  how  deplorable  the 
lot  of  a  town  taken.  The  elder  Dionysius  had  been 
giving  examples  of  liberality  and  clemency,  not  only 
in  forein  but  even  in  civil  war,  scarcely  heard  of 
before  among  the  Greeks.  This  is  so  uncontested, 
that  it  may  seem  to  have  been  in  envy  of  his  su* 
perior  character  that  his  reputation  has  been  other- 
wise so  traduced.  Philip,  who  appears  at  least  to 
have  equalled  him  in  nobleness  of  sentiment  and 
conduct,  has  met  with  iv^arly  an  equal  share  of  such 
malice.  The  clearest  courage,  and  extraordinary 
military  talents,  have  been  his  undisputed  merits  ; 
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yet,  in  the  checkered  accounts  of  him,  his  generous    sect. 
anxiety  to  obviate,  by  a  liberal  policy,  the  neces-  .^^^^^^^ 
sity  for  using' arms,  so  shines  through  all  the  clouds 
of  party  invective,  that  it  seems  to  have  been  really  Dcmoith. 
the  more  prominent  part  of  his  character.     Con-  p.  ^,20.' 
ceding  Potidsa,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  to  the  ^rfatocr 
Olynthians,  he  was  careful  to  require  that  the  Athe-  p.  65«- 
nian  prisoners  should  be  his ;  aware  how  necessa- 
ry his  interference  would  be  against  the  revenge  of 
the  Potidasans  of  the  party  adverse  to  Athens,  who 
had  been  held  in  a  subjection  so  severe,  that  we 
find  it  marked  by  a  term  implying  subjection  ap- 
proaching to  slavery.      Philip   not  only  gave  his 
prisoners  present  security,   but   liberally  supplied 
their  wants  ;  and  then,  without  requiring  anything 
of  the  ransom,  which  we  have  seen  the  republics, 
in  their  utmost  liberality  to  prisoners  of  war,  requir- 
ing of  oneanother,  he  furnished   conveyance  for 
them  to  Athens^. 

^  Modern  writers  have  someUmes  made  antient  history  won- 
derfal,  on  the  claimed  authority  of  antient  writers,  who  really 
give  them  no  warrant  for  miracles.  Thus  Leland,  in  his  Life 
of  Philip,  says, '  The  Amphipolitans  were  obliged  to  surrender 
^  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  whom  they  had 
^  provoked  by  an  obstinate  defence,  tho,  by  an  unaccountable 
^  inconsistency  of  conduct,  they  continued  to  pay  him  divine 
^  hoaors.'  The  wonder  will  vanish  when  it  is  observed  there 
were  at  least  two,  but  rather  three  or  even  four  parties  in 
Amphipolis.  Diodorus,  tho  not  always  so  clear  and  explana- 
tory as  might  be  wished,  has  given  here  all  necessary  expla- 
nation: Toi)(  ^i^  OtCm  A(l«9MroXl«'(IJy^  dWorpicog  «'po^  aurov  (rov  ^iV 
Mtrov)  SKXxsiiUvQVi  l<p\tyauds\j(fs^  roTg  i^  aXXoi;  ^iXav^pdMrc*)^  9'po<rT)v^dv2. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  dXXorp^);  fpog  alvov  dioxsifjLSvoi  would  not  be 
those  who  paid  him  divine  honors,  and  that  the  aXXoi  were  not 
those  who  obstinately  resisted  him.     Diod.  1.  16.  c.  8. 

But,  tho  Leland  seems  to  have  resigned  his  judgement  often 
most  weakly  to  the  presumptuous  liveliness  of  his  French  pre- 
decessor in  the  history  of  Philip,  yet  we  sometimes  find  from 
him  sober  criticism,  apparently  his  own,  which  does  him  cre- 
dit. *  The  revolt  of  Pydna,'  he  says,  *  afforded  Philip  a  fair 
^  occasion  of  marching  against  that  city,  to  reduce  it  to  his  obe- 
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CHAP.  ^  ^6iice.  The  siege  was  formed,  and  the  Pydneaiii,  unstip* 
XXXVl'.  ^  ported  bj  their  new  sorereins,'  (the  Athenian  people)  ^  were 
s^'N^'^W'  ^  soon  obliged  to  surrender.  Libanius  and  ArisUdes  have  both 
^  asserted  that^at  the  yeiy  time  when  the  people  were  perform- 
^  ing  those  solemn  rites,  bj  which  the  terms  of  their  capitola* 
^  tion  were  ratified,  Philip  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fall  on  them 
*'  without  mercy,  and  thus  cruelly  massacred  a  considerable 
^  number  of  the  citizens.  But  such  an  instance  of  bmrbuitj 
^  would  not,  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed,  have  been  omit* 
^  ted  by  Demosthenes,  who  represented  all  the  actions  of  this 
*'  prince  in  the  blackest  light ;  nor  is  it  at  all  consistent  with  the 
^  tenor  of  his  actions :  for,  altho  his  humanity  was,  on  many 
^  occasions,  made  to  yield  to  his  policy'  feven  for  this  accusa- 
tion, however,  I  must  say  I  know  not  what  good  authority  is 
to  be  found)  ^  yet  unnecessary  barbarity  was  neither  consistent 
^  with  his  temper  nor  his  interest  It  seems  therefore  more 
^  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  accepted  the  submission  of  the 
^  inhabitants  without  inflicting  any  extraordinary  severities^ 
^  and  without  disgracing  his  present  to  the  Olynthians,  to 
^  whom  he  now  gave  up  Pydna,  by  puttinsr  them  in  possession 
^  of  a  city  depopulated,  and  polluted  by  the  blood  of  helpless 
^  wretches,  who  had  laid  down  their  arms  and  yielded  them* 
^  selves  to  his  mercy.'  Leland's  U£e  of  Philip,  book  1.  sect  2. 
It  is  enough  indicated  by  Demosthenes  that  Pydna  was  re- 
covered to  &e  Macedonian  kingdom  through  a  party  among 
the  people,  without  any  great  effort  in  arms.  .  That  no  execn* 
tion  of  rebels,  whom  all  law  and  policy  would  condenm,  follow- 
ed, were  too  much  to  conclude  from  the  meer  silence  of  one 
habituated,  like  Demosthenes,  to  the  operation  of  the  cruel 
law  of  treason  of  the  Athenian  and  other  surrounding  repub- 
lics ;  but  that  the  report  of  Aristides  and  Libanius,  if  even  it 
had  such  executions  for  some  foundation,  was  grossly  exagge- 
rated, Leland  seems  with  good  reason  to  have  judged.  De- 
mosthenes, who,  with  all  Ins  fire  and  vehemence,  was  a  wise 
and  discreet  speaker,  would  not  risk  the  assertion  of  falsehoods 
such  as  Aristides,  who  had  less  eminence  to  fall  from,  might 
hazard;  but  he  was  most  ingenious  in  the  use  of  hints  and 
half-sayings,  to  raise  or  to  confirm  scandalous  reports  that 
might  promote  his  purposes,  without  incurring  the  imputatiott 
of  asserting  falsely.  Such  we  find  concerning  those  who  aerv- 
,  cd  Philip's  cause  at  Amphipolis  and  at  Pydna :  Kai  lifaaiv  (ol 
'OXiJvdioi)  &  r'  ' Afi^ifl'oXjTWv  sirotijfl'fi  rovg  ntapoLOovrag  abry  r^v  roXiv, 
xai  lluSvouuv  roue  C^ro^ggfl^wvou^.  Olynth.  1.  p.  10.  *  The  Olyn- 
^  thians  know  what  he  did  to  those  Amphipolitans  who  surt'en- 
*  dered  their  town  to  him,  and  to  those  Pydnsans  who  admit- 
*  ^  ted  his  troops.'     If  by  such  hints  he  could  excite  any  mistrust 

of  Philip's  frequent  friendly  proposals  to  the  Athenian  people, 
or  obviate,  in  any  degree,  his  growing  popularity,  it  would  be 
80  much  gained  to  his  cause,  without  risk.  On  this  indeter- 
minate phra'^c  of  Demosthenes  seems  to  have  been  founded 
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CWs^,  iriMf  9fThface.  JE^tdiiion  of  PkSUp  ini9  Tknee.  As^uiH^n 
mid  improved  Management  0/  tht  Thriuian  Gold^mints.  J^jfairg  of 
T%c»saly,  Liberal  Conduct  of  Philip  in  Thtsialy^  and  Mvanlages 
instdng. 

By  these  rapid  measures  the  scheme  of  offensive  .sect. 
operations  concerted  between  the  Macedonian  and  ,^^-^1^ 
Olyhthian  governments  was  completed.  TheA- 
thenian  republic  was  deprived  of  every  tributary 
dependency  on  the  northern  ^ore  of  the  iEgean^ 
from  the  border  of  Thessaly  to  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese ;  unless  some  small  seaports,  strong  on  the 
landside  by  situatioii,  and  subsisting  either  by  com- 
merce or  piracy,  might  fitid  it  necessary  yet  to  re- 
spect the  Athenian  navy,  and  hope  it  needless  to 
respect  any  other  power*    Meanwhile  the  Athenians 

the  story  that  Plutarch  has  preserved,  of  merit  for  its  moral 
tendency,  tho  utterly  unlikely  to  be  true.  The  Macedonian 
soldieiB,  says  the  biographer,  reviled  the  Amphipolitans,  who 
aurreaderad  their  town,  with  the  name  of  traitors.  The  Am- 
phipolitans complaining  to  Philip  of  this,  he  told  them  ^  they 
'  must  not  mind  it :  his  soldiers  were  plain  men,  who  always 
*  called  things  by  their  names.^  The  incoosistency  of  tliis  with 
the  deep  and  unremitted  policy  so  frequently  attributed  to  Phi- 
lip, is  obvious.  But  as  the  plain  account  of  Diodorus,  compar- 
ed with  all  that  remains  from  the  orators,  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt  but  that  it  was  a  party  from  of  old  friepdly  to  the  Ma<* 
cedonian  interest,  that  delivered  Amphipolis  to  Philip,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  imputation  of  treachery  could  at  all  attach 
upon  Uiem. 

Leland  has  followed  the  common  reading  of  the  passage  of 
Diodorus,  which  says  that  Philip  gave  Pydoa  to  the  Olynthians. 
But  the  supposition  of  Barbeyrac  and  Wesseling,  that  Pydna 
has,  in  that  place,  been  inserted,  by  the  carelessness  of  tran- 
scribers, for  Potidsa,  is  so  warranted  by  Gemistius  Pletho,  by 
the  scholiast  on  Demosthenes,  citing  Theopompus,  and  even  by 
Demosthenes  himself,  who,  in  the  second  Philippic  (p.  70.) 
mentions  Anthemus  and  Potidaea,  as  given  by  Philip  to  the 
Olynthiaas,  without  any  notice  of  Pydna,  that  I  have  no  scru- 
ple in  following  their  proposed  correction. 
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CHAP,   had  made  no  progress  in  their  distressing  war  with 

J^^^^  their  allies.     Philip  therefore  proceeded  to  use  the 

leisure,  which  the  embarrassment  of  that  war  to 

the  Athenian  government  affidrded  him,  for  im- 

Diod.].     proving  the   acquisitions  he  had  made;    and  he 

B.C.356.  directed   his   attention    particularly    toward    those 

OL105.3.  gold-mines,  which  seem  to  have  given  Amphipolis, 

in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians  themselves,  its  princi- 

_,     .pal  value. 

The  Amphipolitans,  even  when  supported  by 
a  close  political  connection  with  Olynthus,  yet 
always  threatened  by  the  claims  and  growing  power 
of  Athens,  appear  to  have  been  either  unable  or 
fearful  to  profit  from  the  riches,  which  the  moun- 
tains of  their  neighborhood  contained.  la  this 
neglect  of  the  mines  by  others,  the  people  of  the 
iland  of  Thasus,  their  first  Grecian  possessors* 
again  directed  adventure  to  them,  and  had  now  a 
factory  there.  It  seems  probable  (for,  in  the  loss 
of  the  many  Grecian  histories  of  the  time,  we  are 
reduced  to  rest  upon  probability)  that  the  Thasians 
purchased  the  forbearance,  and  perhaps  the  pro- 
tection of  the  nearest  Thracian  princes,  by  the 
payment  of  a  tribute.  Thus  the  Thracian  mines, 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Thasus,  would  pro- 
duce a  profit  to  those  princes,  which  would  never 
have  accrued  through  their  own  people  ;*and  here 
appears  probable  ground  for  the  war,  which  Gre- 
cian writers  report  to  have  insued,  without  noticing 
its  cause,  between  the  king  of  Macedonia,  and  the 
soverein  of  all  the  Thracian  hords,  the  successor 
of  Seuthes,  Sitalces,  and  Teres,  whom  those 
writers  have  described  by  the  name  of  Cotys®. 

^  The  king  of  Macedonia,  in  his  letter  to  the  Athenian 
people,  extant  among  the  works  of  ^Demosthenes,  calls  this 
prince  Sitacles.    Whether  either  Sitalces  or  Cotys  may  have 
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This  prince  is  said,  first  among  the  Thracian    sect. 
kings,  to  have  deviated  from  the  antient  rough  ,^^^^ 
way  of  living  of  his  nation,  of  which  we  have  seen 
an  authentic  picture  finom  Xenophon,  and  to  have  ^^-P'** 
set  the  example  of  a  soft  and  enervating  luxury.  ui«t. 
His  purpose,   however,  altogether  seems  to  have 
been  good ;   he  desired  to  improve  the  ignorance 
and  rudeness  of  his  people,  by  introducing  Grecian 
science  and  arts  among  them.     But,  whether  aware 
of  the  gross  corruption  of  Grecian  manners,  and 
the  extreme  evils  of  Grecian  politics,  or  habitually 
disliking  confinement  within  the  walls  of  a  town, 
the  favorite  scenes  of  his  luxury,  and  even  of  the 
conviviality,  in  which,  after  the  disposition  of  his 
nation,   he  delighted,   were  the   banks  of  rapid 
streams  among  shady  woods,  chosen,  as  the  ac- 
count indicates,  with  taste  and  judgement,  and  im* 
proved  at  great  expence  by  art ;  probably  Grecian  Theo- 
art,  having  been  what  Greeks  might  admire.    The  Athen. 
misfortune  of  a  supervening  derangement  of  under-  ^-^^p-^^* 
standing,  rather  than  any  original  deficiency,  seems 
early  to  have  checked  his  improvements  and  thrown 
his  government  into  confusion.     He  is  said  to  have 
fancied  himself  inamored  of  the  goddess  Minerva, 
and  sometimes  to  have  supposed  her  his  bride. 
Athens,  as  her  favorite  seat,  had  a  large  share  of 
his  respect;    and  his  disordered  imagination  led 
him  to  insist  that  he  would  wait  at  table  upon  his  Theopom. 
brother-in-law  Iphicrates,  the  general  of  the  armies  L^.p*i3i! 
of  her  people.    These  anecdotes,*  from  a  cotempo- 
rary,  tho  given  to  the  fabulous,  are  probably  not 

been  rather  name  or  Utle^  or  whether  the  Thradans  may  have 
borne  several  names,  as  the  antient  Romans,  or  several  titles, 
as  some  of  the  modem  orientals,  or  what  else  may  have  occa- 
sioned the  variety  in  the  appellation,  is  fortunately  of  little 
consequence,  the  person  being  sufficiently  ascertained  under 
either  name. 
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CHAP*    wholly  unfounded.    Anodier  from  a  far  more  re- 

XXXVI 

s^.^^  ^pectable  cotemporary,  may  deserve  attention,  as  it 
marks  both  the  character  of  Cotys  and  that  of  the 
government  of  the  Grecian  commercial  colonies ; 
showing  the  freedom  of  those  colonies,  while  tribu- 
tary to  the  Thracian  prince,  and  expecting  protec- 
tion from  him.    Wanting  money  to  raise  a  force  of 

Aristot  mercenary  troops,  Cotys  applied  to  the  rich  citizens 
^ '  of  the  commercial  town  of  Perinthus,  on  the  Pro* 
pontis,  for  a  loan^.  This  being  refused,  he  request* 
ed  that  the  Perinthians  would  undertake  to  garrison 
some  towns  {qc  him,  so  that  he  might  safely 
withdraw  his  own  troops,  for  the  service  for  which 
he  would  otherwise  want  the  new  levy.  The 
Perinthians,  thinking  they  saw  here  opportunity 
for  advantage  with  little  hazard,  consented :  once 
in  pos$es$ion  of  the  towns,  they  would  keefrtheoi, 
or  be  paid  their  own  price  for  restoring  theni* 
Perinthian  citizens  accordingly  marched  to  the 
several  places.  But  Cotys  obviated,  the  perfidy 
by  concealing  an  overbearing  force  in  every  town, 
$0  that  the  Perinthians,  on  entering,  were  made 
his  prisoners.  The  plan  being  evexywhere  suc- 
«  .  pessfully  executed,  he  sent  information  to  the 
Perinthian  government,  that  he  had  no  purpose  of 
injury  to  them  or  their  fellowcitizens ;  if  they 
would  remit  him  the  loan  he  had  desired,  all 
should  be  released*  Thus  he  obtained  the  money, 
and  on  his  side  was  faithful  to  his  bargain. 

Cotys  however  was  no  emulator  of  the  military 
virtues  of  his  ancestors.    When  Philip  invaded  the 

P'**'^^^.    Thracian  territory,  if  we  may  believe  Plutarch  for 
the  anecdote,  Cotys  fled,  and  wrote  him  a  letter. 

.  7  That  Perinthus  was  among  the  tributary  towns  of  the 
dominion  of  Cotys,  is  marked  by  Demosthenes,  in  the  or.  ag. 
Aristocr.  p.  674,  675. 
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Probably  Teres  and  Sitalces  could  not  write.  The 
simple  mention  of  a  letter  from  Cotys  is  said  to 
have  excited  wonder  and  ridicule  among  the 
Macedonians,  alreddy  beginning  to  esteem  them* 
selves  a  superior  people.  Of  its  contents  we  are 
no  farther  informed  Uian  that  they  drew  a  smile 
from  the  polite  Philip,  who  proceeded  unopposed 
to  Onocarsis,  one  of  the  Thracian  prince's  favorite 
forest  residences,  on  which  much  expence  had 
been  bestowed,  and  still  found  no  resistance  pre* 
pared.  His  object  then  being  not  to  oppress  a 
weak  prince,  or  conquer  a  wild  country,  but  only 
to  provide  security  for  that  territory  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Amphipolis,  containing  mines  of  the 
prccbus  metals,  which  he  reckoned,  as  the  Athe- 
nians had  reckoned  them,  an  appendage  of  his  new 
acquisition,  he  turned  his  march  to  Crenidse. 

It  would  be  under  the  impression  rather  of  an 
opinion  of  possible  future  advantage,  than  in  any 
expectation  of  great  immediate  profit,  that  Philip 
proceeded,  with  his  usual  discernment  and  his 
usual  liberality,  to  take  measures  for  an  improved 
management  of  that  much  coveted  possession.  No 
way  oppressing  the  Thasian  settlers,  he  provided 
for  them  the  protection,  which  they  were  likely 
to  want,  against  the  fierce  votaries  of  Mars  and 
Bellona  around  them,  and  which  they  might  be 
still  more  anxious  to  have  against  the  abler  conduct 
of  the  tribute-gathering  generals  of  Athens.  By  J)iod.i.i6. 
incouragement,  he  added  greatly  to  the  population  ^'  ^ 
of  die  place ;  and,  as  a  pledge  of  future  attention, 
he  gave  it,  from  his  own  name,  that  new  appellation 
of  Philippi,  under  which  it  acquired  fame,  some 
ages  after,  through  the  decision  of  the  fate  of  the 
civilized  world,  by  tlie  victory  which  Octavius  and 
Antony  obtained  there,  over  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
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CHAP.  It  was  not  without  great  expence  that  he  tm- 
^^^^^!i^  proved  the  manner  of  working  the  tnines.  The 
abundance  of  subterranean  waters,  increasing  as 
the  veins  of  ore  were  pursued  deeper,  had  con- 
fined the  scanty  means  of  the  Thasians  to  super- 
ficial labors,  and  to  adventure  daily  less  promising. 
In  the  want  of  the  astonishing  powers  of  the  steam- 
engine,  which  give  such  advantages  to  the  modem 
miner,  Philip  did  what  might  be  done  by  the  best 
mechanical  art  of  his  age,  assisted  by  numerous 
hands.  With  well-directed  perseverance  he  is 
said  so  to  have  succeeded  at  length,  as  to  draw 
Diod.  from  his  Thracian  mines  a  revenue  of  a  thousand 
**  *^^'  talents,  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
yearly.  Small,  as  this  sum  appears  now  for  great 
political  purposes,  the  Thracian  mines  seem,  sup- 
posed by  some  later  antient  writers,  and  have 
been  more  confidently  asserted  by  some  modem, 
to  have  fumished  a  revenue  sufficient  to  give  him 
a  preponderancy  among  the  potentates  of  his  time. 
But,  from  mention  of  the  Macedonian  revenue 
remaining  from  Demosthenes,  it  appears  thai  the 
king  of  Macedonia,  at  least  till  late  in  his  reig^, 
could  not  be  a  very  wealthy  prince  ;  and  that  the 
produce  of  the  Thracian  mines  never  made  any 
very  considerable  part  of  his  revenue.  The  cus- 
Dcmoath.   toms  of  some  seaports  in  Thcssaly  are  mentioned 

Olynth-l.  •  ^      .  u-        1.  r        * 

p.  16.  as  an  important  source  :  even  his  share  of  prizes 
made  by  his  cruizers  was  considerable  to  him  : 
but  of  the  mines  no  notice  of  any  cotemporary 
Demoith.  orator  is  found.  Importance  is  attributed  by  De- 
p.76.  mosthenes  to  the  possession  of  Amphipolis,  only 
for  the  security  of  Macedonia.  Indeed  it  is  obvi- 
ous that,  tho  the  produce  might  be  considerable  in 
the  end,  the  expence,  at  first,  would  greatly  reduce, 
or  perhaps  even  overbear  the  profit ;  and,  after  all. 
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possibly,  the  plain  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  fertile  of  that 
fine  part  of  the  world,  when  duly  cultivated  under 
the  protection  of  a  benign  and  steddy  government,  ^ 
would  be  a  more  valuable  accession  to  the  Macedo- 
nian kingdom,  than  the  mines  at  their  utmost  im- 
provement. 

In  the  next  spring,  while  the  Athenians  were  B.C.S67. 
still  ingaged  in  doubtful  war  with  those  Grecian  ^**^^^  ^ 
republics  which  they  called  rebellious  allies,  and 
at  the  same  time  distracted  by  contests  of  their 
orators  at  home,  afiairs  in  Thessaly  called  the  at<- 
tention  of  the  king  of  Macedonia.     We  have  seen 
his  father,  Amyntas,  owing  his  throne  to  his  here-  Cb.34.f.f. 
ditary  interest  among  the  principal  families  of  that  HUtory. 
productive    country,  and  his  eldest  brother,  Alex-  i.  3. 
ander,  repaying  the  obligation  by  protecting  those 
families  against  the  tyranny  of  the  tagus,  Alexander 
of  Pherae.    During  the  insuing  troubles  of  Mace- 
donia, the  tagus  had  again  extended  his  authority, 
among  the  townships  where  it  had  been  reduced  to 
constitutional,  or  perhaps  narrower  than  constitu- 
tional bounds.     With  the  restoration  of  tyrannical 
power,  grievances  were  renewed  and  augmented  ; 
insomuch    that  the   crime,  by    which   the  tagus 
perished,  gave  general  satisfaction,  and  a  momen- 
tary popularity  accrued  to  the  assassins.    But  the  su- 
preme dignity,  to  which  they  succeeded,  hazardous  * 
in   the  best-balanced  government,  would,  in  the 
defective   constitution  of  Thessaly,  be  hazardous 
in  extreme.     To  carry  the  necessary  authority,  and 
hold  with    it    popular  favor,   would  require   the 
greatest  talents  united  with  the  greatest  prudence. 
The    new    tagus,    Tisiphonus,   and   his  brother, 
Lycophron,  who  is  said  to  have  shared  his  authority, 
were  soon  found  not  less  tyrants,  thd  far  less  able 
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CHAP,    rulers,  than  Alexander.    The  Alevads,  whom  we 

J[^^  have  had  occasion  alreddy  to  notice,  connected  by 

of^'Si'*^'  hereditary  hospitality  and  intercourse  of  good  ofli- 

BiMtory,     ces,  and,  as  they  flattered  themselves,  by  blood,  with 

the    Macedonian    kings,   looked  with  satis&ction 

toward  one    in  whose   conduct,  with  uncommon 

vigor  and   uncommon  prudence,   had  been   seen 

united    such    uncommon    liberality  as  in  that  of 

Philip.      They  solicited  his  assistance,     and    he 

marched  to  their  relief. 

We  have  now  seen  too  much  of  the  Athenian 
democracy  to  be  surprized  that  it  should  make 
common  cause  with  the  worst  tyrants  that  ever  op- 
pressed a  Grecian  people.  Nevertheless  we  must 
recollect  that,  in  Athens,  were  always  two  or  more 
parties,  and  that  not  all  Athenians,  and  often  not . 
a  real  majority,  approved  the  profligate  measures, 
for  which  the  authority  of  the  soverein  people  was 
in  legal  course  procured.  Often  also  the  govern- 
ment became,  through  imposition  upon  thdf  folly  of 
the  soverein  Many,  so  implicated,  that  the  best 
citizens  would  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  between  what 
its  necessities,  in  the  actual  state  of  things,  requir* 
ed,  and  what  should  have  been  done  in  circumstan- 
ces of  freer  choice.  The  power  of  the  king  of 
Macedonia,  growing,  in  a  manner,  out  of  the  in- 
justice of  Athens,  was  becoming  an  object  of 
jealousy  perhaps  not  wholly  unreasonable.  That 
party  which  had  excited  the  injurious  conduct 
toward  him,  professing  to  be  the  high  democratioal 
party,  watchful  of  course  of  all  his  measures,  led 
the  people  to  vote  assistance  to  the  Thessalian 
tyrants  against  him  ;  but  they  were  unable  to  pro- 
Demotth.  cure  cfiect  to  diat  vote,  and  none  was  sent.  Dio- 
Diod.  1.  dorus,  whose  account  receives  support  even  from 
the    hostile  orator,  relates    what  followed    thus : 
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*  Philip/  he  says,  ^  inarching  into  Thessaljr,  de-  sect 
^  feated  the  tyrants  ;  and  acquiring  thus  freedom  ^^' 
'for  the  cities,  he  showed  a  liberality  which  so 
'  attached  the  Thessalians,  that,  in  all  his  following 
'  wars  and  political  contests,  they  were  his  zealous 
<  assistants,  and  continued  such  afterward  to  his 
'  son.'  Tisiphonus  and  Lycophron  continued  to 
hold  the  chief  authority  in  Pherse  ;  but  in  Pharsalus 
and  Larissa,  the  principal  seats  of  the  Alevads,  and 
nearly  throughout  the  rest  of  Thessaly,  the  king  of 
Macedonia  was  thenceforward  looked  to  as  the 
protector  of  the  constitution  of  the  country^ 


SECTION  III. 

J^fmifM  t/  Thraee.  tHfftteni  Vtetoa  of  PeirHtM  in  Jiihau  concerning 
Forein  Intensis,  JHeantre*  for  recovering  the  Dominion  of  the 
T%rtteian  Cktrtoneie.  Chmridemiu  of  EubteOj  CttiMtn  of  Alhtna 
and  Son^in'taw  of  the  King  of  Thrace,  Jiswitination  of  ike  King 
of  Tkraee^  approved  and  rhoarded  hif  ike  Athenian  People. 

The  Athenians  had  now  been  ingaged  two  years  in  sect. 
.war  with  their  allies,  upon  terms  so  equal,  and  with  ^^J!^ 
consequences  so  little  striking,  that  no  account  of  the 
transactions  has  been  transmitted.  Indeed  the  am- 
bition and  avarice  of  the  people  seem  to  have  been 
so  variously  directed,  in  rapid  succession,  from  one 
object  to  another,  as  this  or  that  set  of  orators  pre- 
vailed, and  occasionally  interrupted  in  all  by  the 
momentary  prevalence  of  those  who  desired  quiet, 

^  Demoflthenes  himself  has  been  led  to  confess,  in  plain 
terms,  Pbilip^s  assistance  to  the  Thessalians  ag^st  their 
tyrants  :  SerroChUg — M  r^v  rvpawnci^v  olxlew  §€o^4f«. 

Oljnth.  2.  p.  22. 
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CHAP,  that,  with  much  undertaken,  little  wa&or  tovid  be 
^^^.^^  done.  But  while  great  public  purposes  were  thwart^ 
Demosth.  ed  or  neglected,  each  party  would  pursue  its  own 
objects,  amid  all  interruptions  and  disappointments, 
iwd.  ^ith  persevering  ardor  and  watchfulness.  Thus, 
tho  the  decree  for  assistance  to  the  tyrants  of  Thes- 
saly  produced  them  no  assistance,  and  even  the  con- 
federate war  in  a  manner  slept,  yet  the  active  spirit 
of  Athenian  politics  was  busy.  That  party  which, 
had  embroiled  the  republic,  both  with  its  indepen* 
dent  ally  the  king  of  Macedonia,  and  with  its  subject 
allies  the  Chians  and  others,  now  found  a  new 
object  to  ingage  a  preference  of  their  attention. 
A^'toc  "*  Miltocythes,  a  prince  of  the  royal  family  of  Thrace, 
p.  665. '  raised  rebellion  against  Cotys,  the  actual  soverein,' 
the  ally  of  Athens,  who  had  been  honored,  by  tho 
p.  e69-  Athenian  people,  with  the  two  most  flattering  pre- 
sents yet  in  use  toward  foreiners,  the  freedom  of  the 
city  arid  a  golden  crown.  Notwithstanding  this,' 
and  notwithstanding  the  complicated  circumstances 
and  adverse  events  of  wars,  in  which  the  republic 
was  alreddy  ingaged,  that  party,  which  had  distin* 
guished  itself  as  the  war-party,  persuaded  the  picople 
to  undertake  a  new  war,  in  support  of  the  rehe^ 
against  his  king,  their  ally  and  fellowcitizen.  Just 
ground  for  the  measure  the  able  advocate  of  the 
party,  Demosthenes,  has  utterly  failed  to  show.  Nor 
did  success  immediately  reward  the  iniquity.  The 
6rst  commander  commissioned  to  put  it  forward^ 
Ergophilus,  was  superseded  before  he  had  done  any- 
thing of  which  notice  has  reached  us.  The  uext» 
Autocles,  was  not  only  soon  recalled,  but  prosecuted^ 
and  condemned  for  deficient  zeal  in  the*  dishonest 
business.  Successful  in  a  measure  so  generally 
gratifying  to  the  Athenian  Many  as  the  prosecution 
of  an  eminent  man,  the  party  were  still  unable  to 
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]mx:tire  the  appointment  of  a  oommander  hearty  in    sect. 
their  cause.  s^i!I^ 

Aft^  that  train  of  mysterious  circumstances, 
formerly  noticed,  the  capture*  of  the  chiief  of 
meroenaries,  Charidemus,  by  the  Athenian  fleet, 
the  insuing  acquisition  of  Amphipolis  to  the 
Athenian  dominion,  and  the  honors  that  followed 
lathe  captive  general  from  the  Athenian  people, 
that  officer,  with  his  band  of  mercenaries,  had  I>ei9pitb' 
passed  into  the  service  of  Artabazus;  satrap  of  p.  67s. 
Bithynia,.  who  was  in  rebellion  against  the  king  ^■^•, ,. 
of  Persia.  Whether  then  the  military  adventurer  p-SM.tls! 
was  unreasonable,  or  the  satrap  faithless,  disagree-  '  ^^' 
ment  arising  between  them,  Charidemus  was  with* 
out  means  for  the  remuneration  to  his  troops,  for 
which  they  reckoned  him  re^>onsible  to  them. 
The  difficulty  and  danger,  immediately,  insuing, 
he  obviated  by  dexterous  management,  through 
'which  he  raised  contribution  from  the  towns  of 
.^lofia,  which  were. within  tfie  Bithynian  satrapy. 
But  in  a  wideu  copnir}r% ,  with  the  government 
hostile,  tho  his  small  numbers, /whh  Superior  dis- 
cipline, might  re'sist  direct  assault,  he  had  to 
appcsehend  being;  at  .length  starved  into  a  sub* 
mi9sion^  which  must  be  destructive^  to  him.  From 
these  threatening  circumstances  he  was  relieved 
by  H  new  favor  of  the  Athenian  people,  a  decree, 
directing  their  new  commander  on  the  Hellespon* 
tine .  station,  Cephisodotus,  ta  transport  him  and 
his  troops  to  the. European  shore.  Such  a  decree 
would  not  be  the  measure  of  the  party  promoting 
the  rebellion  s^inst  the  king  of  Thrace,  which  on 
the  contrary  was  ended  by  it :  for  Charidemus  was 
taken,  with  his  troops,  into  the  king  of  Thrace's 
service ;  and  Miltocythes,  seeing  his  rival  thus 
strengthened,  and  the   Athenian    people  issuing 
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CHAP,   decrees  indicating  that  he  was  to  expect  no  morp 
^^^^  support  from  them,  abandoned  his  enteiprize*. 

Charidemus,  who,  through  the  force  of  mer- 
cenaries attached  to  him  and  bis  reputation  for 
military  and  political  abilities,  had  risen  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  characters  of  the  age^  was, 
^^^J^-  if  we  should  believe  the  invective  of  Demosthenes, 
p.  691.  the  son  of  a  woman  of  Oreus  in  Eubo&a,  by  an 
pi  668.  uncertain  father,  and  began  his  military  career  in 
the  lowest  rank  in  the  lowest  service,  a  slinger  in 
the  lightarmed.  His  first  eminence,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  was  in  the  command  of  a  small 
pirate  ship,  in  which  he  did  not  spare  the  allies 
and  subjects  of  the  Athenian  people.  The  profits 
of  his  skill,  activity  and  boldness,  in  that  line, 
inabled  him  to  raise  a  considerable  landforce,  reddy 
for  adventure  under  his  orders,  in  the  cause  of  any 
state  among  the  almost  numberless  around  the 
Grecian  seas,  which  were  now  in  the  habit  of 
employing  such  troops.  From  the  silence  of  the 
orator,  his  vehement  enemy,  about  any  previous 
ser\dce,  it  should  seem  that  the  first  in  which  he 
ingaged  was  the  Athenian,  under  that  highly  re* 
spectable  general  Iphicrates.  The  same  orator's 
testimony,  then,  still  in  the  midst  of  invective,  is 
positive  to  the  advantageous  circumstances  alreddy 
noticed,  that,  after  having  acted  three  years  under 
that  great  man's  orders,  Charidemus  was  not  only 
again  ingaged  by  him  for  the  critical  service  of  the 
siege  of  Amphipolis,  but  trusted  as  his  most  con^ 
fidential  friend ;   that  his  services  were  rewarded, 

•  The  orator's  words  Tpi^pojv  ^u^ropVoff  «*«{'  ^f*wv,  Demostb. 
in  Aristocr.  p.  672,  seem  fully  to  imply  a  decree  of  the  people 
aQthorizing  the  conduct  of  Cephisodotus ;  and  such  a  decree 
was  obviously  adapted  to  produce  that  despair  of  Miltocythes, 
which  he  attributes  to  a  decree  of  the  Athenian  people.  Or. 
Uk  Aristocr.  p.  655. 
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by  decrees  of  flie  Athenian  people,  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  city,  the  honorary  ^ft  of  a  golden 
crown,  and  the  still  more  extraordinary  favor  of  a 
decree  of  privilege  for  the  protection  of  his  person 
against  assassination.  And  tho  the  recommenda- 
tion of  him  to  the  people  for  the  high  trust  of 
commander-in-chief  of  the  republic's  forces  in 
Thrace  was  unsuccessful,  yet  that  the  very  pro- 
posal could  be  ventured,  for  one  not  bom  an 
Athenian,  largely  indicates  a  superiority  of  repu* 
tation.  The  esteem,  which  it  thus  appears  he 
held  with  the  aristocratical  party  in  Athens,  would 
no  doubt  assist  to  recommend  him  at  the  court 
of  Thrace;  and  such  was  his  estimation  there, 
that,  apparently  to  secure  his  services  for  the 
support  of  a  weak  prince  on  a  tottering  throne,  he 
received  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Cotys,  niece 
of  the  wife  of  Iphicrates. 

Imperfectlv  as  the  military  and  political  transac- 
tions, of  these  times,  have  been  transmitted,  yet 
the  views  and  principles  of  the  contending  parties 
in  Atfiens,  remain  largely  indicated  in  the  works, 
which  we  have  the  advantage  to  possess,  of  an 
orator  of  each  party,  Isocrates  and  Demosthenes* 
The  party  for  which  the  former  wrote,  and  with 
which  Iphicrates  acted,  adverse  to  the  oppression 
of  subjects,  and  to  injurious  and  insulting  measures 
against  independent  allies,  proposed  to  repair,  as 
far  as  might  be,  the  error  of  alienating  Macedonia, 
by  improving  the  old  connection  with  the  king  of 
Thrace,  and  by  supporting  the  Thmcian  monarchy 
as  a  valuable  balance  against  the  growing  weight 
of  the  Macedonian.  But  the  other  party,  whose 
leading  orator  Demosthenes  afterward  became,  were 
not  discouraged  by  their  defeat*  The  right  of^ 
the  Athenian  people  to  the  rich  dominion  of  the 
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cftAP.  Chersonese,  was  a  topic  on  which  they  were  likely 
J^^^^  to  be  favorably  hean),  and  nearly  secure  against 
contradiction,  which  might  afford  opening  for  the 
charge  of  corruption,  or  of  disaffection  to  the 
popular  cause.  The  intrigues,  however,  of  the 
party,  its  orator  would  not  disclose.  We  can  only 
draw  conjecture  concerning  them  from  the  events, 
for  which  also  we  are  nearly  confined  to  those 
which  his  purpose  in  public  speaking  led  him  to 
mention.  The  next  transaction,  of  which  we  find 
notice,  is,  that  Charidemus  besieged  and  took  two 
Grecian  towns  of  the  Chersonese,  Crithote  and 
El^iis. '  The  tenor  of  the  orator's  information  suf- 
ficientlyindicates  that  a  party  in  those  towns,  hold- 
ing correspondence  with  the  war-party  in  Athens, 
had  led  them  to  rebellion  against  the  king  of 
Thrace,  in  hope  of  support  from  the  Athenian 
people*^ 
Demoftfa.  Not  long  after  this,  Cotys  was  assassinated,  in 
p.  669,  '  the  midst  of  his  court,  such  as  a  Xhracian  court 
might  be,  by  two  brothers,  Heracleides  and  Python, 
citizens  of  die  Grecian  town  of  ^nus  in  Thrace. 

i<>  Demosthenes,  in  his  oration  agsinst  Aristocrates,  having 
in  view  to  incite  the  Athenian  peoples  to  the  utmost  against 
Charidemus,  speaks  of  these  two  towns  as  the  last  reituiioiog 
to  the  Athenian  dominion  in  the  Chersonese.  But  the  tenor 
of  Ikis  foiiowing  argument  shows  that  the  conduct  of  Ciuirlde* 
mus,  on  that  occasion,  was  not,  at  the  time,  considered  as  anj 
act  of  hostility  against  Athens.  Indeed  it  appears  that  Charide- 
mus never  ceased  to  hold  his  connection  with  that  party  in 
Athens  with  which  he  had  originallj  heen  connected,  which 
would  not  have  ventured  to  countenance  an  act  of  notorious 
hostility  against  the  republic.  But  if,  as  is  probable,  a  powerful 
party  in  those  towns  remained  always  connected  with  that  party 
in  Athens  of  which  Demosthenes  became  the  leading  orator, 
this  would  be  ground  sufficient  for  his  assertion,  to  the  Athenian 
people,  that  Charidemus  had  wronged  them  by  reducing  towns, 
friendly  to  Athens,  under  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Thrace. 
In  the  sequel  we  shall  find  a  Charidemus  intimately  connected 
with  Demosthenes,  of  which  notice  will  be  taken  in  its  place. 
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Bojth  escaped,  and  both  found  places  of  refuge  for  sect. 
as3assins.  Python  went  to  Athens,  presented  ^^^^Jli^ 
himself  to  the  assembled  people,  avowed  the  deed, 
and  glorying  in  it,  demanded  the  reward  which  the 
Athenians,  universal  patrons  of  democracy,  had 
been  accustomed  to  give  for  tyrannicide.  The 
motive  to  the  crime,  according  to  the  orator,  was 
private  revenge  for  the  death  of  the  father  of  the 
assassins  ;  which  however,  for  anything  said  to  the 
contrary,  might  have  been  suffered  in  legal  course 
and  for  just  cause.  The  Athenian  people  howev- 
er were  persuaded  to  adjudge  the  murder  of  the 
king,  their  fellowcitizen,  to  be  highly  meritorious. 
They  decreed  the  freedom  of  the  city  both  to  the 
bpld  petitioner  and  to  his  absent  accomplice  ;  and 
they  added  for  each  the  honor  of  a  golden  crown. 
Obviously  the  party  of  Iphicrates  did  not  then 
guide  the  popular  voice.  It  were  indeed 
somewhat  saving  for  the  gieneral  credit  of  the 
Athenian  people,  might  we  believe,  what  the 
orator  would  not  avow,  but  his  account  affords 
ground  to  suspect,  that  a  political  purpose  did 
combine  with  the  passion  of  revenge,  in  prompting 
to  the  atrocious  deed,  and  that  the  assassin  confid- 
ed in  a  party  in  Athens,  from  whose  intrigues  and 
Incitement,  rather  than  from  any  general  sentiment 
deliberately  held  among  the  people,  he  derived 
his  reward.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  find 
die  greatest  orator  known  to  fame  recalling  to  popu- 
lar recollection  both  the  assassination  and  the 
public  approbation  of  it,  solemnly  given  in  a  decree 
of  the  soverein  assembly,  when  we  find  this  brought 
forward  not  for  reprobation,  but  as  just  and  solid 
ground  on  which  public  measures  should  he 
thereafter  taken,  it  must  be  difficult  to  find  apology, 
even  for  the  people.  For  the  orator,  it  may  be 
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CHAF    doubtful    whether  the   impolicy  of   his    doctrine 
^j^^^  should  most  excite  wonder,  or  its  fiagitioumeaft 
indignation  and  disgust 


SECTION  IV. 

Cepfiiuod9ius  AffufUan  ComtMmder  m  TVom.  P^Uieal  Ftimiflct  of 
the  Aikenian  AiminUtration.  RthiOion  inc&wragti  m  Tkrmu.  JU/^ 
mirable  moral  Principle  of  the  Thraciam.  Jithenodorvu  Atfunian 
Commander.  Pressure  ttpcn  the  yovng  King  of  Thrace.  Minion 
of  Chabriat  to  T^rdce,  mnd  liberal  ComponHon  of  Difftmuos. 

Demos.  When  the  uofortunate  king  of  Thrace  was  mur- 
p.  67".^^  dered,  his  son  and  legal  successor,  Kersobleptes, 
was  yet  a  boy.  Those  then  who  had  persuaded 
the  Athenian  people  to  cherish  and  reward  the 
assassins  of  the  father,  were  not  slow  in  endevors 
to  profit  from  the  weak  age  of  the  son.  War  with 
Thrace  was  not  avowed ;  the  pressure  of  the  con- 
federate war  and  the  strength  of  the  opposing 
party,  forbidding  ;  but,  as  before  against  both 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  while  peaceful  purpose 
was  still  pretended,  the  most  injurious  and  insulting 
hostility  was  committed.  In  the  wealthy  commer- 
cial town  of  Perinthus,  opportunity,  such  as  before 
at  Pydna,  inviting,  Cephisodotus  led  the  fleet  thi- 
ther. Fortunately  Charidemus  was  at  hand  to  assist 
the  councils  of  the  young  king  his  brother-in-law  ; 
p.  675.  and  to  his  abilities  and  superior  acquirements  the 
Thracians  had  the  moderation  and  prudence  to  defer. 
He  went  to  Perinthus  ;  the  party  proposing  revolt 
there  was  checked,  and  the  purpose  of  the  Athe- 
nians was  defeated.  Cephisodotus  received  then 
orders  to  besiege   Alopeconnesus,  a  town  situated 
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at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Chersonese,  and,  sect. 
equally  as  Perinthus,  within  the  acknowleged  ^^J^^^ 
dominion  of  the  Thracian  king.  Nevertheless,  in 
directing  their  officer  to  take  possession  of  this 
town,  the  Athenian  rulers  did  not.  scruple  to  aver 
that  the  hostility  was  not  at  ^11  intended  against 
the  king  of  Thrace,  but  only  against  the  pirates, 
robbers  and  drowners,  as  the  orator  calls  them,  who 
found  refuge  there"  Charidemus,  however,  judg-  pemosth. 
ing  that,  widiin  the  Thracian  dominion  the  Thra-  p.  676. 
cian  government  should  undertake  the  repression 
of  wrong  rather  than  an  Athenian  officer,  marched 
to  AlopeconnesttS.  Cephisodotus,  hopeless  of 
success  through  violence,  entered  into  negotiation 
with  him,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded.  Of  the 
terms  we  have  no  information,  except  that  they 
were  dissatisfactory  to  the  high  democratical  party, 
who  ^  procured  the  recall  of  Cephisodotus,  and 
brought  him  to  trial  for  his  life.  To  institute' pro- 
secution against  the  officers  commanding  the  re- 
public's forces  was  now  become  so  ordinary,  that  of 
itself  it  seems  to  involve  no  reasonable  presump- 
tion of  any  guilt ;  but  Cephisodotus  appears  to 
stand  exculpated  by  the  failure  of  the  orator  to 
specify  any  objection  to  the  treaty,  or  misconduct 
of  any  kind  in  his  command,  if  the  treaty  was  not 
objectionable.  Nevertheless  death,  in  the  usual 
form  of  Athenian  prosecution,  was  the  punishment 
pressed  in  the  inditement ;  and,  of  the  multitu- 
dinous court,  a  majority  of  three  votes  only  saved 
his  life.  His  condemnation  to  a  fine,  the  delight  of 
the  Athenian  Many,  to  the  amount  of  five  talents, 

1'  The  similarity  of  the  FTench  professions  in  invading^ 
Egypt,  and  on  other  occasions,  cannot  but  occur  to  the 
reader. 
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CHAP     about  a  thousand  pounds,  his  friends  were  unaUe 
^!^^^^  to  prevent. 

The  leaders  of  the  party,  at  this  time  governing 
Athens,  which  prosecuted  Cephisodotus,  proposed 
to  oppress  the  infant  monarch  of  Thrace,  and 
decreed  high  reward  for  the  assassination  of  his 
father,  are  not  named  by  antient  writers,  but  its 
principles,  should  we  doubt  Isocrates^  or  did  the 
facts  reported  leave  them  dubious,  we  learn  from 
Demoath.  authority.  Utterly  unsuspicious,  that  of  the  great 
iD  Aristae.  Qj^^or  who  became  its  advocate.  *  The  troubles 
'  and  jealousies  of  your  neighbors,'  we  find  Demos-' 
thenes  telling  the  Athenian  people,  ^  are  the  best 
^  foundation  and  surest  support  of  your  power  md 

*  dominion.'  Mentioning  then  the  frequent  wars 
and  unceasing  discoid  of  the  principal  Grecian 
cities,   he  says   *  they  are   what .   Athens   should 

*  always  rejoice  to  see.'  Coming  afterward  to  the 
consideration  of  the  concerns  of  the  Athenian 
people  in  the  affairs  of  Thrace,  he  does  not  scruple 
to  contend,  in  direct  terms,  that  Charidemus, 
brother-in-law  of  the  Thracian  monarch,  and  trust- 
ed by  him  with  the  situation  of  his  first  minister 
and  commander-in-chief  of  his  forces,  should  ne- 
vertheless, being  also  an  Athenian  citizen,  have 
betrayed  the  king  and  people  of  Thrace  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Athens.      *  Charidemus,'  he  says,  *  ought 

*  to  have  made  the  Chereonese  yours  ;  and  not  CMily 

*  so,  but,  when  Cotys  was  assassinated,  he  ought  to 

*  have    consulted  you   how  the   Thracian    throne 

*  should  be  disposed  of;  and,  in  common  with  you, 
^  he  should  have  established  one   king  or  several* 

*  as  ypur  interest  might  require.' 

When  talents,  like  those  of  Demosthenes,  were 
prostituted  to  the  purpose  of  so  instructing  the 
soverein  Many  of  Athens,  that  the  scepter  in  its 
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hands  should  be  ill  wielded  cannot  appear  wonder-  sect. 
ful ;  nor  will  candor  attribute  the  vices  of  the  go-  .,^-v^ 
vemment  to  anything  in  the  natural  character  of  the 
people.  Profligate  conduct  only  could  be  expect- 
edi  when  a  part}',  avowing  such  principles,  carried  a 
majority  of  votes  in  the  general  assembly.  Accor- 
dingly, not  only  ratification  of  the  treaty  made  by 
Cephisodotus  with  Charidemus  was  denied,  but 
Miltocythes,  who  had  before  taken  arms  against 
Cotys,  was  now  incouraged  to  resumt  them  against 
Kersobleptes,  The  Eubcean  adventurer  was  still 
the  support  of  the  Thracian  monarchy.  He  got 
possession  of  the  persons  of  the  rebellious  Milto- 
cythes  and  his  son.  Aware  then  of  a  deficiency  in 
the  Thracian  policy,  which,  tho  highly  honorable 
to  the  Thracian  character,  was  of  a  kind  to  be  high- 
ly dangerous  to  any  government,  he  committed  his 
prisoners  to  the  custody  of  the  Cardians. 

After  observing,  in  the  Greeks,  founders  of  sci- 
ence and  fine  taste  among  mankind,  the  shocking 
deficiency  of  moral  principle,  and  all  the  horrors  of 
practice  insuing,  which  so  darkened  and  deformed 
.  the  brightest  days  of  that  illustrious  people,  it  is  a 
phenomenon  equally  surprizing  and  gratifying,  a 
meteor,  not  surely  out  of  the  course  of  nature,  yet 
seemingly  out  of  all  analogy  within  human  compre- 
hension, that  we  find  among  the  barbarian  Thra- 
Gians :  enemies  of  science  and  useful  industry,  vo- 
taries of  the  horrid  imaginary  deities  of  ^var  and 
rapine,  they  held,  in  opposition  to  the  Greeks, 
principles  of  the  purest  morality  and  humanity,  and 
carried  them  in  practice  even  to  excess.  •  Chari- 
^demus  knew,*  says  the  same  great  orator  who  has 
reported  with  complacency  the  murder  of  Cotys, 
and  the  honors  granted  by  the  Athenians  to  his 
assassins,  *  that,   had  Miltocythes  been  surrender- 
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CHAP.    ^  ed  to  KersoblepteSy  his  life  would  have  been  se- 

YVYVf 

^^^^  cure  :  because  the  law  op  the  thraciavs  forbids 
^  TO  KILL  oNEAiroTHEB.'  The  Thracians,  it  ap- 
pears»  not  only  abhorred  that  flagitious  and  base 
assassination,  so  familiar  among  the  most  polislTed 
g[  the  Greeks,  but  all  killing  of  those  who  had  been 
once  admitted  to  friendship ;  so  that  even  treason 
against  the  state  did  not,  in  their  idea,  justify  capi- 
tal punishment.  Nothing  can  be  found,  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  more  honorable  to  human  nature 
than  such  principles,  followed  up  by  such  practice, 
among  such  barbarians.  Those  eulogies  of  Scythi'- 
an  virtue,  which  might  otherwise  appear  extrava<» 
gance  of  fancy,  imagined,  by  Greek  and  Roman 
vmters,  only  for  the  purpose  of  reproaching,  with 
more  powerful  effecti  the  profligacy  of  their  own 
polished  ages^  seem  thus  in  no  small  degree  war* 
ranted.  From  such  barbarians  may  seem  to  have 
been  derived  that  generous  spirit  of  chivalry  of  later 
times,  which  held  it  meritorious  to  seek  combat 
everywhere,  yet  a  sadred  duty  to  spare  the  lowly 
and  relieve  the  oppressed  ;  and  from  such  barba- 
riaps,  could  we  trace  ouf  origin  to  them,  we  might 
be  proud  to  derive  our  stock. 

Whether  Miltocythes  was  really  more  criminal 
or  unfortunate,  we  are  without  means  to  judge  ; 
any  farther  than  as  the  support  of  a  considerable 
party,  among  the  Thracians,  mtgHt  speak  in  favor 
of  his  pretensions,  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  total 
omission  of  so  able  an  advocate  as  Demosthenes  to 
state  them,  implies  their  deficiency.  The  ccmduct 
of  Charidemus,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
prudent ;  and  nothing,  even  amid  the  orator's  in- 
vective, affords  fair  presumption  that  it  was  in  any 
point  unjustifiable.     To  have  shocked  the  gene- 
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reus  principles  of  the  Thracians,  by  delivering  sect. 
Miltocythes  to  the  executioner,  would  have  been  ^,^1^^ 
impolitic ;  but  to  have  allowed  the  means  of  re* 
newing  attempts  against  the  actual  government, 
would  have  been  to  betray  the  high  trust  confided 
to  him.  The  Cardians,  to  whom  he  committed  his 
illustrious  prisoners,  were  distinguished  for  perse- 
vering assertion  of  their  independency,  against  all 
claim  of  dominion  of  the  Athenian  people.  Only 
obloquy  would  thus  be  earned  from  the  Athenian 
orators  ;  but  it  seems  to  warrant  the  presumption, 
that  the  Cardians  would  not  acknowlege  the  sove- 
reinty  of  the  Thracian  kings  but  upon  liberal  terms. 
It  were  however  too  much  to  expect  that  they 
should  be  wholly  free  from  the  ordinary  vices  of 
the  republican  Greeks.  In  revenge  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  them  under  the  sufa^c* 
tion  which  they  abhorred,  or  perhaps  judging  it 
necessary  for  the  prevention  of  so  great  an  evil, 
they  put  Miltocythes  and  his  sons  to  death.  We 
have  die  account  only  from  the  great  orator,  who 
adds  diat  the  execution  of  those  princes  was  ren* 
dered  shocking  by  circumstances  of  studied  cruelty. 
Too  consistent  however  as  this  is  with  what  we 
find  ordinary  among  the  Greeks,  it  should  perhaps 
not  be  admitted  without  some  allowance  for  the  ob- 
vious and  avowed  purpose  of  the  oration,  to  in- 
cense the  Athenian  multitude  against  those  who 
had  disapproved  the  patronage  granted  to  Milto- 
cythes, and  the  honors  to  the  assassins  of  Cotys. 

The  party  in  Athens,  however,  which  had  so 
perseveringly  coveted  the  dominion  of  the  Cher- 
sonese for  the  republic,  or  for  themselves,  was  not, 
by  the  death  of  Miltocythes,  deprived  of  resources. 
The  branches  of  the  royal  family  of  Thrace  were 
numerous  ;  and  most  of  them,  like  Seuthes  son  of 
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CHAP.  Sparadocus,  known  to  us  through  the  service  of 
3^^^^  Xenophon  under  him,  appear  to  have  held  appana- 
Ch.23.8.6.  pes,  such  as  those  of  the  Macedonian  princes,  by 

of  this         °,  .   ,      ,  .    ,      •       ^         -111  1      ,  .  » 

History,     which  they  might  be  formidable  to  the  kmg  on  the 
PT°sto'    ^^'^'*®-     ^^^  ^^  ^^^  blood  royal  of  Thrace,  Beri- 
p.  624.    '  sades  and  Amadocus,  were  connected  with  Athens 
by  marriage  ;  a  sister  of  the  former  being  wife  of 
Athenodorus,  an  Athenian,  and  two  sisters  of  the 
latter  being  married  to  Bianor  and  Simon,  Thra- 
cian   Greeks  by  birth,    but   adopted    citizens  of 
Athens*^     These  were  now  excited  to  rebellion 
against  Kersobleptes.     What  hopes  were  held  out 
to  them  we  do  not  learn,  but  we  have  explicit  in- 
p.  664.      formation  of  the  purpose  of  the  ruling  party  in 
Athens,  from  the  great  orator  who  became  one  of 
its  leading  members.     It  was,  first,  that  Athens 
should  gain  the  sovereinty  of  the  Chersonese,  and 
p.  676.      of  all   the  Grecian  towns,  as  far  as  the  Euxine, 
'  and  then  that  even  the  wild  remainder  of  the  ex- 
tensive country  should  not  be  given  to  the  two 
friendly  princes,  but  divided  between  all  the  three ; 
that    so,    through    their  separate    weakness    and 
mutual  animosity,  all  might  be  always  dependent 
p.  664.      on  Athens. 

To  carry  this  purpose  intb  execution,  the  party  ob- 
tained at  length  the  appointment  of  a  commander- 

''  LelaDd  has  supposed,  I  know  not  on  what  authority, 
that  Berisades  and  Amadocus  were  younger  brothers  of 
Kersobleptes,  and  intltled  to  divide  the  sovereinty  of  Thrace 
with  him.  It  is  amply  marked  by  Demosthenes,  that  they 
were  not  so  nearly  related,  either  to  Kersobleptes  or  to  each 
other ;  nor  am  I  aware  of  anything  in  any  antient  author  to 
warrant  the  supposition  that  the  kingdom  of  Thrace  was  ie- 
jjally  so  divisible.  Younger  brothers  of  Kersobleptes  could  not 
themselves  have  managed  any  such  contest  with  him ;  for 
Demosthenes  expressly  says  (or.  in  Aristocr.  p.  656,)  that 
Kersobleptes  was  a  bdy  when  his  father  was  assassinated. 
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in-chief    zealous    in  their    cause,    Athenodonis ;     sect. 
apparently  him  who  had  married  a  sister  of  the  ,^^!^^^ 
Thracian  prince.    They  feared  however  to  press 
their  interest  with  the  people  so  far  as  to  ask  the 
service  of  Athenian  troops  ;  and,  if  they  obtained 
any  money,  it  was  in  very  inadequate  amount.     A 
fleet,  the  wealthy  as   usual  being  charged  M'ith  the 
equipment,  was  reddiiy  granted.     For  raising  and 
maintaining  a  landforce,  they  probably  hoped  that 
the  influence  of  an  Athenian  general,  and  the  zeal 
with  which  Bianor  and  Simon  and  Berisades  and 
Amadocus  would  support  him,  might  suffice ;  so 
that  they  might  have  the  credit  of  making  a  great 
acquisition  to  the  Athenian  empire,  free  of  cost 
to  the    people.       The    measures    seem  to   have 
been  ably  concerted  :  a  large  force  of  mercenaries 
was  raised  ;    and   Kersobleptes  was  so  pressed, 
that    he  was  reduced  to  treat  about  the  surren- 
der   of  the    dominion     of    the     Chersonese     to 
Athens,  and  a  division  of  the  remainder  of  his 
dominions.     If  the  orator  might  be  believed,  the 
treaty  was  concluded.     But  from  the  sequel  it  ap- 
pears probable  that,  increase  of  troubles  arising  for 
the    republic,    Charidemus  found  opportunity    to 
protract  the  negotiation.     Evidently  no  surrender 
had  been  made,  either  to  the  Athenian  republic,  or 
to  the  Thracian  princes,  when  the  want  of  pecu- 
niary supplies,  which  we  have  seen,  in  better  times, 
crippling  or  deranging  the  measures  of  the  greatest 
Athenian  commanders,  so  disabled  Athenodorus, 
that  he  could  neither  command  nor  persuade  his  pemosUi. 
troops  to  continue  their  service.     This  being  once  p.  677. 
known  to  Kersobleptes  and  Charidemus,  no  sur- 
render was  likely  to  follow. 

The  sudden  and  total  failure  of  the  expedition 
under  Athenodorus,  after  great  hopes  raised,  ap- 
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CHAP,    pears  at  least  to  have  assisted  to  produce  a  chaage 
XXXVI.  Qf  jj^gjj  j^jjj  measures  in  the  government  of  Athens. 


The  sway  reverted  once  more  to  that  party*  which, 
with  Isocrates  and  Xenophon,  always  reprobated 
a  policy  oppressive  to  allies,  and  injurious  to  all 
neighboring  powers.  Chabrias  was  sent,  without 
any  new  force,  to  take  the  direction  of  the  repub- 
S^^Aristoc.  ^^'®  ^®""  ^^  Thrace.  He  found  JCersobleptes 
p.  677.  and  Charidemus,  as  Demosthenes  himself  cchi- 
lesses,  disavowing  the  treaty  pretended  to  lucve 
been  concluded  by  them  ;  but  disavowing  equally 
any  purpose  of  enmity  to  the  Athenian  people,  and 
professing,  on  the  contrary,  a  reddiness  and  desire 
to  renew  alliance  upon  any  equitable  terms.  Cha« 
brias  meeting  them  with  only  just  views,  a  trea^ 
was  presently  concluded.  What  advantages  were 
stipulated  for  Athens,  the  orator,  as  the  treaty  was 
managed  by  those  adverse  to  his  party,  would  not 
say  ;  but  he  has  mentioned  as  matter  for  complaint, 
as  of  injury  to  the  Athenian  people,  that  the  do- 
minion of  the  Chersonese,  with  the  undivided 
sovereinty  of  Thrace,  remained  to  Kersobleptes. 


SECTION  V. 

Slcvnest  of  the  JltkerUans  in  tht  Confederate  War.  Expedition  under 
Chares  :  Death  of  Chabrias,  Characlert  of  Chare*  and  of  the  jUhe- 
nian  People.  Offensive  Operations  of  the  Allies,  Exertioti  of  the 
Jiihefdans.    Relief  of  Samos*     Trial  of  THmothexu  and  Iphierates. 

When  the  afl&iirs  of  Thrace  were  thus,  for  the 
present,  composed,  the  confederate  war  still  held 
a  threatening  aspect*  The  states,  combined  to 
resist  the  sovereinty  of  the  Athenian  people,  had, 
not  without  some  thought  and  preparation,  ingaged 
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in  a  contest  in  which  faihire,  as  from  all  experience 
they  must  expect,  would  bring  a  lot  the  most  severe. 
Ships,  such  as  the  antients  used  in  war,  being 
soon  built  and  equipped,  they  had  raised  a  fleet 
Capable  of  balancing  the  naval  power  of  the  impe-^ 
rial  republic,  and  disputing  with  it  the  command 
of  the  £gean.  At  Athens,  on  the  contrary,  hither- 
to, through  the  opposition  of  opinions,  the  con* 
tention  of  parties,  and  the  fluctuation  of  a  com- 
manding influence  in  the  general  assembly,  decrees 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  were  slowly,  inter- 
ruptedly, and  at  last  defectively  carried  into 
execution.  To  repair  and  augment  the  fleet,  and 
to  ingage  mercenary  troops,  would  be  necessary  > 
while  Uie  existing  force  could  ill  be  spared  from 
th6  important  business  of  awing  the  remaining 
allies  and  subjects,  and  preventing  farther  defection^ 
Enterprize  therefore,  through  the  first' year,  was  Diod.i. 
confined  to  depredations  on  commerce,  and  inva-  oi.lbs.^. 
sions  without  view  beyond  plunder. 

At  length,  after  the  establishment  of  peace  with 
Thrace  by  Chabrias,  some  serious  consideration, 
among  all  men,  of  the  waning  state  of  the  repub- 
lic's afiairs,  appears  to  have  led  to  a  coalition  of 
parties^  apparently  through  concession  of  the  mo-  B.C.357. 
derate  to  the  high  democratical,  or  war-party,  ^^-^^^f* 
Chares,  the  most  eminent  ofiicer  of  that  party, 
was  appointed  to  the  command  ;  Chabrias  con- 
sented to  serve  under  him",  and  it  was  resolved 
to  carry  attack  first  against  Chios. 


1^  Diodorus  joins  Chabrias  in  the  command  with  Chares, 
assigning  him  hovrever  the  second  place.  According  to 
Nepos,  he  served  as  a  private  individual,  but,  even  so,  was 
more  respected  and  more  consulted,  says  the  biographer,  than 
any  officer  of  the  armament.     The  sequel  of  the  account, 
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CHAp«  Assistance  meanwhile  for  the  Chians,  from  their 
,^^J^^]J^  confederates,  was  reddy  ;  and  so  powerful,  that 
the  meditated  blow 'must  be  rapidly  struck,  or  it 
would  be  obviated,  and  before  invasions  and  sieges 
could  be  undertaken,  the  command  of  the  sea 
would  be  to  be  vindicated.  The  landforce,  under 
Chares  and  Chabrias,  being  small,  the  cooperation 
of  the  fleet  was  necessary  to  any  measures  against 
the  city  of  Chios.  The  resolution  was  therefore 
taken  to  force  the  way  into  the  harbor.  In  this 
enterprize  Chabrias  led  ;  and,  not  being  duly  sup- 
ported, he  was  overpowered.  Others,  ingaged 
with  him,  found  personal  safety  by  throwing  them- 
selves into  the  sea.  Thinking  this  an  example  at 
all  risk  to  be  discountenanced,  Chabrias  refused 
to  quit  his  ship,  and  fell  fighting.  The  loss  of  the 
Athenians,  beyond  the  valuable  life  of  Chabrias, 
appears  n5t  to  have  been  great,  but  the  enter- 
prize wholly  failed,  and,  in  the  course  of  that  year, 
nothing  farther  of  importance  was  attempted. 

Wanting  a  regular  history  of  this  time,  it  may 
be  gathered,  from  the  scattered  information  re- 
maining, that  the  loss  of  Chabrists  to  the  republic, 
in  its  existing  circumstances,  was  as  great  as  that 
of  one  man  could  easily  be^'.     The  Roman  biogra- 

however,  woald  rather  mark  him  to  have  held  the  command 
of  his  own  trireme,  which  seems  more  probaUe.     In  com- 

g arisen  of  the  commands  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed, 
e  might  in  that  situation  be  called,  as  the  biographer  calls 
him,  privatum, 

1^  Diodorus  has  related  the  death  of  Chabrias  among 
events  of  the  first  year  of  the  confederate  war,  01.  105.  3. 
but  this  is  hardly  to  be  reconciled  with  what  we  have  from 
the  cotemporary  orator  concerning  the  transactions  of  Cha- 
brias in  Thrace.  Indeed  Diodorus  seems  of^en,  in  reporting 
matters  summarily,  to  have  gone  on  beyond  the  year  of  which 
he  was  particularly  treating.  Thus  we  shall  shortly  find  him, 
in  regard  to  the  siege  of  Methone,  stating  its  beglnaiog 
perhaps  in  the  proper  place,  but  proceeding  immediately  to 
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pher  seems  justly  to  rank  him  among  the  first    sect. 
characters  that  Greece  had  produced.     Aristotle  v,^^v-^^ 
has  left  an  anecdote  indicating  the  exalted  estima-  ^3**^'^*^ 
lion  in  which  he  was  held,  and  which  yet  had  not 
secured  him  against  a  criminal  prosecution.     Even 
Deiposthenes  has  been  led  to  high  eulogy  of  him  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  an  age  of  such  licen-. 
tiousness,   and  such   violence  of  party-spirit,  de- 
traction of  him  is  found  from  none ;  while  of  Cha- 
res,  whose  associate  and  advocate   Demosthenes 
afterward  became,  no  good  remains  reported  even 
by  his  own  party.     Favorite    as  he  was  of  the 
muhitude,  and  always  the  most  eminent  railitar)* 
man  of  the  high  democratical  party,  yet  we  find 
him   vehemently    decried   by  those   later  writers 
who  have  favored  that  party  ;  while  his  opponents, 
not  Chabrias  only,  but  Timotheus  and   Iphicrates 
also,  have  received  from  them  large  eulogy.     It  is 
to  the  candor  of  Xenophon  that  the  character   of 
Chares  is  indebted  for  refutation  of  the  sarcasm, 
which   Plutarch  has  not  scrupled  to  attribute  to 
Timotheus,    *  that  Chares  was  fit  only  to  be  a 
*  baggage-carrier.'     Xenophon  describes  him,  in  Ch.28.f. 
his  service  in  Peloponnesus,  during  the  Theban  Hiitorj. 
war,  an  active,  enterprizing,  brave,  and  able  oflBcer. 

relate  its  conclasion,  which  probably  did  not  happen  till  the 
neit  year,  when  he  again  relates  the  same  story  more  cir- 
CQiDstantially.  For  all  such  matters  I  miss,  in  this  part  of  the 
history,  my  yaluable  assistant  for  them  in  the  former  part, 
Henry  Dodwell.  Reiske's  gleanings  of  chronology  are  little 
satisfactory  :  Congtsn  kme  indieem^  he  says,  ex  ohiervatu 
JSekotH^  ^  ConiuH  4r  Tayl&ri^  in  tehedu.  Universe  proananen- 
dum  duco  has  ires  attetores  interdum  in  annis  diserepare  ;  aliie 
eadem  eventa  veiustiara  anno^  aliU  jtmiora  fadentibus.  Observ- 
ing then  that  the  Attic  year  began  at  midsummer,  he  says, 
those  writers  may  seem  to  differ  by  a  year,  when  they  really 
differ  only  by  a  month. 
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CHAP.  Less  equal  to  greater  commands,  be  was,  never* 
^^^^!!^  theless,  according  to  the  observation  of  a  cotem- 
Theopom.  porary  writer,  more  made  for  the  times  than  his 
L*il"cr8.  ^OTG  virtuous  and  higher-gifted  opponents.  It  was 
probably  not  a  discovery  peculiar  to  Chares,  that, 
in  the  Athenian  service,  real  merit  little  found  its 
just  reward  or  credit :  but  he,  less  than  most  others, 
scrupled  to  take  advantage  of  the  vices  of  the 
Athenian  government ;  careless  of  the  duties  of 
command,  indulging  himself  to  excess  in  the  grati* 
fications  it  might  furnish,  and  diligent  principally 
in  watching  and  flattering  the  fancies  and  passions 
of  the  people.  In  figure,  in  bodily  strength,  and  in 
speciousness  of  conversation,  supported  by  bold* 
ness  of  manner,  he  confessedly  excelled.  Con* 
fident  thus  in  his  power  to  maintain  popular  favor, 
he  even  made  a  parade  of  luxury,  carrying  about 
with  him,  on  forein  command,  a  train  of  musicians^ 
dancers,  and  harlots.  Public  money  and  private 
fortune  he  spent  freely  together,  on  the  ministers 
of  his  pleasures  and  the  supporters  of  his  conduct,- 
the  leading  orators,  framers  of  decrees,  and  all 
who  gave  their  time  to  the  courts  of  justice.  Thus 
not  only  he  obviated  resentment  of  his  profligacy, 
but  became  and  remained,  longer  perhaps  than 
any  other  since  the  great  Pericles,  the  most  popular 
man  in  Athens.  *  And  this,'  says  the  same  cotem- 
porary  writer,  the  Chian  Theopompus,   *was   no 

*  more  than  fair  ;    for  just  so  the  Athenian  people 

*  lived  themselves.     The   young  men  pass   their 

*  time    in    hearing  music     and    conversing  with 

*  prostitutes  :^  the    elder  in  playing  at  dice,    and 
'  other  such    dissipation ;    and  the  people,  whose 

*  imperial   voice   disposes  of   the  public  money, 

*  require  more  for  public  banquets  and  distributions 

*  of  meat,  than  remains  for  all  public  services.' 
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With  such  claim,  for  public  favor,  Char(:s>  not-   sect. 
withstanding  his  failure  at  Chios,  remained  com-  ^^!^;^^^. 
mander-in-chief  of  the  republic's    forces.     Zeal^ 
however,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  seems  to 
have  become   less  general,  and  exertion  in  con- 
sequence deficient.      The  allies  meanwhile  were 
active.    In  the  next  spring,  while  Chares  had  only  B.C. 356. 
sixty  ships,  they  put  to  sea  with  a  hundred,  and  ^iJ[*i"j|' 
proceeded  to  oflfensive  operations.      Imbrus  and  c.  7. 
Lemnus  were  Hands  allowed^  even  by  the  peace 
of  Antalcidas,  to  remain   under  the  dominion  of 
Athens.      These  they  plundered,  and  then  pro- 
oeeded  against  Samos,  perhaps  the  richest  of  the 
republic's  remaining  tributaries.     The  critical  cir^ 
cumstances  of  the  commonwealth  then  either  pro- 
duced a  renewal  of  the  coalition,  or  gave  it  new 
vigor.      Iphicrates  and  Timotheus  consented  to 
serve  with  the  favorite  general  of  the  multitude. 
K  we  should  trust  the  Latin  biographer,  Menes-  ^®!5-^^- 
theus,    son    of   Iphicrates,  who  had  married    a  ftiphicr. ' 
daughter  of   Timotheus,    was    appointed    to  the 
command,  and  the  illustrious  veterans   imbarked 
with   him,   only  to  assist  with   their  advice^     It 
appears  however  that  responsibility,  and  of  course 
effectual  command,  rested  with  them.     Sixty  tri- 
remes were  rapidly  equipped,  and  hastened,  imder 
their  orders,   to  join  the  fleet  of  equal  number 
under  Chares. 

The  fleet  of  the  allies  then  would  no  more  quit 
the  harbor  of  Samos,  but  lying  there,  assisted  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  siege.  The  Athenian  com- 
manders, judging  attack  upon  it  in  its  station  too 
hazardous,  sailed  for  the  Hellespont;  which,  of 
two  desirable  events,  could  hardly  fail  to  produce 
one  :  if  the  enemy  followed,  Samos  would  be  re- 
lieved ;.    if   they   did  not,  Byzantium    might    be 
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CHAP,  assailed)  weak  m  the  absence  of  its  principal  force 
^^^^  at  Samos.  The  result  answered  expectation.  The 
course  taken  by  the  Athenian  fleet  was  no  sooner 
ascertained,  than  alarm,  in  some  degree  pervading 
the  allies,  was  among  the  Byzantines  vehement; 
and  it  was  quickly  resolved  by  all,  to  pos^ne 
enterprize  against  their  enemies,  for  protection  <^ 
their  friends. 

They  reached  the  Hellespont  before  the  Athe* 
nians  had  entered  it,  but  found  them  in  a  situation 
to  dispute  the  passage.  It  happened. that  the  wind 
became  violent, .  yet  not  adverse  to  their  course, 
which  they  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  pursue; 
the  disturbance  of.  the  elements,  if-  it  should  not 
.  become  extreme,  being  favorable  for  their  purpose 
of  progress,  and  adverse  for  that  of  the  enemy  to 
prevent  it.  The  storm  then  did  increase,  so  that 
Iphicrates  and  Timotheus  concurred  in. opinion, 
that  the  danger  of  attempting  action  overbore  all 
reasonable  hope  of  advantage  from  it.  Chares 
'  held,  or  affected  afterward  to  have  held,  a  contrary 
opinion.  Action .  however  was  avoided,  and  the 
enemy  passed  up  the  Hellespont,  molested  only  by 
the  storm.  The  project  against  Byzantium  was 
then  necessarily  abandoned,  but  the  great  object  of 
the  reinforcement  for  the  fleet,  the  relief  of  Samos, 
was  fully  accomplished. 

Nevertheless  Chares,  thinking  the  opportunity 
favorable  for  ruining  his  coUegues,  whom  he  con- 
sidered as  his  rivals,  resolved  to  use  it.  In  his 
letters  to  the  soverein  people,  he  averred  that  the 
enemy's  fleet  would  have  been  destroyed,  but  for 
the  failure  of  Iphicrates  and  Timotheus  in  their 
obvious  duty.  The  suspicious  and  irritable  mul- 
titude was  inflamed:  Timotheus  and  Iphicmtes 
were  recalled,  and  put  on  trial  for  their  lives.    We 
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have   an  anecdote   from  Aristotle,   implying   the    sect. 
conscious  integrity  of  Iphicrates,  and  the  notorious  ,^.,3^ 
profligacy  of  his  opponent:   *  My  speech,*  said  the  Aristot. 
veteran  general,  whose  rhetorical  talents  are  noticed  c.  xo. 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  •  must  take  its  way  ^^^y^^^' 
*  throi^h  the   middle  of  the  actions  of  Chares.*  p-  ^^' 
But  when  a  party-purpose  was  to  be  served,  calum- 
ny of  every  kind  was  vented  by  the  accusing  ora- 
tors, with  a  licentiousness  of  which  a  conception 
can  be  gathered  only  from  perusal  of  their  extant 
works.     Aristophon,  who  conducted  the  prosecu- 
tion, averred  that  the  accused  generals  had  taken 
bribes  from  the  Chians  and  Rhodians.     We  find  it  Dinarch. 
asserted  by  a  later  orator,  that  Timotheus  confessed  EtemoTth. 
having  received  money  from  the  Lesbians.      He 
would  however  hardly  confess  a  dishonorable  trans- 
action.   It  was  ordinarily  iitCumbent  upon  Athenian 
commanders  to  find   supplies  for  the  force  under 
them,   by  taking    money    wherever  it  could  be 
obtained.     Such  courts  then  as  those  of  Athens 
could  not  always  enter  into  very  accurate  examina- 
tion, and  would  not  always  require  the  most  regu- 
lar proof.     Bold  assertion  would  suffice  to  excite 
suspicion,  and  suspicion  often,  even  where  party- 
views  did  not  warp,  would  suffice  to  decide  the 
vote.     Not  in  the  soverein  assembly  only,  but  in 
the  courts  of  justice  also,  freedom  of  speech  was 
always  liable  to  be  overborne  by  the  turbulence  of 
party.     Against  such  injustice  Iphicrates  is  said  to 
have  provided  himself  in  a  way,  which  the  licen- 
tiousness only  of  democracy  could  admit,  and  only  Poiyam. 
the  profligacy  of  democracy  could  in  any  degree  Pj^]  ^' '" 
justify.     Some  daring  youths,  whether  of  low  or 
hi^  rank  is  not  said,  but  known  favorers  of  his 
cause,  attended  the  trial,  with  daggers  under  their 
cloaks,  which  they  managed  to  show,  so  far  as  to 
VOL-  VI.  24 
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CHAP,    intimidate  his  opponents.     Wc  have  seen  exactly 
^^1^^.^^}^  the  same  thing  practised  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
Ch.2 1.8.2.  Thirty,  and  may  very  possibly  have  been  repeated 
History,     in  the  lawlessness  of  the  following  democratical 
sovereinty.     But  in  attending  to  such  stories,  even 
where  the  fact  may  be  perfectly  credible,  we  must 
guard  against  the  coloring  which  may  be  given, 
by  a  cotemporary,  through  party  interest  or  pre- 
judice, and  by  a  late  writer  (and  it  is  from  a  very 
late  \iTiter  among  the  antients  that  the  story  in 
question  comes,)  through  utter  inexperience  of  the 
character  of  republican  times.     The  result  of  the 
trial  however  affords  some  presumption  in  favor 
Coni.Nep.  of  the   report.     Iphicrates  was  acquitted ;    while 
L'/inlSh.  Timotheus,  than  whose  reputation  hardly  a  purer 
f^^i    has  been  transmitted  from  antiquity,  and  who,  if 
p.  247.       the  averration  of  JSschines  to  the  Athenian  people 
was  not  exaggerated,  had,  in  the  course  of  his  long 
services,  added  to  the  republic's  empire  seventy - 
five  cities,  of  consequence  enough  to  be  represented 
by  their  several  deputies  in  the  assembly  of  the 
allies,  was  condemned  in  a  fine  of  nearly  twenty 
thousand  pounds    sterling.     This  operating  as   a 
decree  of  banishment  for  life,  he  spent  the  remain* 
der  of  an  honorable  old  age  at  Chalcis  in  Euboea*^ 

^'  Diodorus  spealcs  of  Timotheus  and  Iphicrates,  without 
discrimination,  at  condemned  to  pay  many  talents ;  tiot  speci- 
fying the  sum,  nor  mentioning  any  consequence.  But  the 
acquittal  of  Iphicrates,  positively  ^erted  hy  Nepos,  receives 
confirmation  from  Demosthenes,  in  his  oration  against  Aristo- 
crates,  so  lar  at  least  as  to  show  that  he  was  not  driven  into 
banishment ;  and  the  biographer's  account  is  farther  supported 
by  the  cotemporary  orator,  Dinarchus,  who  mentions  the 
amount  of  the  fine  on  Timotheus.  Diparch.  or.  adv.  Demosth. 
p.  11.  t.  4.  or.  Gr.  ed.  Reiske. 
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SECTION  VI. 

JJeficitttt  Supply  to  the  •Armameni  under  Chares,     Irregular  Mcaswre 
of  the  tdrmament.    Peace  with  the  Confederates. 

The  political  victory  of  Chares  was,  for  the  mo- 
ment, decisive :  he  remained  sole  commander  of 
the  great  armament  on  the  Asiatic  station.  But  ^•^•^^^'• 
that  great  armament,  of  which  the  landforce  was 
wholly  mercenary,  wanted  great  funds  for  its  sup- 
port ;  and  his  friends  at  home  either  dared  not  ask 
the  people  for  supplies,  or  could  not  obtain  them. 
He  was  therefore  to  find  them,  in  tiie  way  to  which 
we  have  seen  the  most  renowned  commanders  be- 
fore him  driven,  often  to  the  great  interruption  of 
the  public  service,  by  exactions  from  any  states 
weak  enough  to  be  reddily  compelled  to  pay  them, 
or,  like  Athenodorus  lately,  he  must  dismiss  his 
forces.  But  those  allies  who  had  principally  sup- 
plied former  commanders,  were  now  the  enemy,  to 
contend  with  whom  the  supplies  were  wanted  ;  and 
to  dismiss  his  forces  would  have  been  to  ruin  at 
once  the  public  service,  the  power  of  his  party,  and 
his  own  greatness. 

An  extraordinary  resource  happened  to  occur. 
The  satrap  of  Bithynia,  Artabazus,  whose  rebellion 
against  the  king  of  Persia  Charidemus  had  assist- 
ed, was  now  again  threatened  with  overbearing  Diod.K 
numbers,  marching  from  the  interior  provinces.  ''•^•^• 
Report  made  them  seven  hundred  thousand  fighting 
men.  Hopeless  of  resistance  with  any  barbarian 
force  he  could  collect,  Artabazus  saw  his  only 
safety  in  Grecian  troops,  could  he  obtain  them 
timely  in  sufficient  number.  Need  thus  pressing, 
probably  his  oifers  were   high.     The   temptation 
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XXX vi    ^"®^^^  ^^^  Chares,  who,  with  the  whole  armament 
wv^w*   placed  under  his  command  for  the  reduction  of  the 
rebellious  allies  of  the  Athenian  people,   went  to 
Bithynia  to  assist  Artabazus.     Demosthenes,  who 
became  afteroard  the  leading  orator  of  the  party  of 
which  Chares  was  the  principal  military  character, 
bound  to  apologize  for  his  friend,  has  been  reduced 
to  plead  his  deficient  authority  over  those  he  was 
appointed  to  command,  and  even  to  hazard  imputa- 
Demosth.  tion  agaiust  the  Athenian  people.     In  the  failure  of 
p.  46.        remittances  from  home,  he  says,  it  was  impossible 
to  retain   the  unpaid  and    starving   troops ;    they 
would  go  into  the  satrap's  service,  and  Chares  did 
not  lead,  but  was  lead   by  them.     The   historian 
Diodorus,  following    probably   some  elder  writer, 
calls  it  a  very  irregular  measure*®.     Chares  however 
did  not  disappoint  the  satrap's  hope,  or  his  own. 
Diod.        The  royal  army  was  defeated ;  and  the   amount  of 
The^ipom.  ^'^ward  for  the   important  service  inabled   him  to 
ap-^Athcn.  conciliate   so  many  orators,  •  and  so  to  gratify  the 
Athenian  people  with  sacrificial  suppers,    that  he 
obtained,  not  pardon,  but  approbation  and  applause. 
In  this  extraordinary  state  for  a  government  to 
exist  in,  alarm  arose  for  all  Greece,  but  especially 
for  Athens.     Report  came  that  great  naval  prepara- 
tion was  making  by  the  Persian  government  in  the 
harbors  of  Phenicia.      The  purpose  was  not  de- 
clared, but  it  was  said  that  the  great  king,  incensed 
at  the  support  given  to  rebellion  in  his  dominion 
by    Charidemus,  but  more  especially  afterward  by 
Chares,  would   send  his  Phenician  fleet,  of  three 
hundred  ships  of  war,  to  assist  the  revolted  allies 
of  Athens  against  their  oppressors,  and  revenge  the 

^ IJpo(|si  rapo^oXw . 
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Persian  name  for  the  defeats  formerly  sufiered  from    sect. 
the  Athenian  arms.  s^^^^  * 

Under  this  disadvantageous  impression  negotia-  i«<x:r.  de 
tion  was  opened  with  the  hostile  confederates,  who  p.  lab. 
seem  to  have  made  no  difficulty  of  entering  into 
treaty.     Ministers  from  their  several  states  came  to  p.  i78. 
Athens,  and  a  decree  of  the  Athenian  people  au- 
thorized negotiation   with   them.     All   the   better 
men  of  the  republic,  and  men  of  property  in  gene- 
ral, desired  to  use  opportunity,  thus  far  opened,  for 
making  peace  with  all  powers,  with  whom  the  re- 
public was  at  war,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  sys- 
tem of  war  and  troubles.    But  Chares,  and  the 
orators  his  associates,  had  acquired'  such  command 
over  the  Many,  that  none  in  opposition  to   them* 
could  speak  in  the  general  assembly.  Disapproving  p.i68. 172. 
voices,  and  the  tumult  of  overbearing   numbers,  ^  ^^®' 
prevented  their  being  heard.     Denied,  by  this  vio- 
lence, their  right  of  addressing  the  soverein  assem- 
bly in  the  way  which  the  constitution  prescribed, 
the  peaceful  recurred  to  the  resource,  with  us  so 
familiar,  of  circulating  their  opinions  and  arguments 
among  the  public  by  pamflets.     In  earlier  times,  as  Ch.  4. 8.3. 
we  have  formerly  seen,  when  writing  and  reading  ch!ii!i.i. 
were  less  familiar,  poetry  was  commonly  used  for  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
such  purposes.     Now  the  form  of  an  oration,  such  of  this 
as  might  be  spoken  from  the  bema,  was  preferred ;     "*^^' 
and  Isocrates  in  this  crisis  published  his  oration  in- 
titled  *  On  Peace ;'  for  its  matter  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  as  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  ingenious- 
ly composed,    and    most  exquisitely  wrought  and 
finished,   of   any  remaining  from   him^*.     In  this 

^*  The  oration  on  peace  has  been  a  favorite  of  Dionjsius 
of  Halicarnassiifl,  who  has  chosen  it  for  exemplification  of  the 
anthor^s  powers  and  best  manner  in  political  discourse,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  more  artificially  adorned  compositions  of  his 
earlier  age. 
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CTiAP.    publication,  managing  argument  with  much  art  and 
s^-v-w   delicacy,  and  introducing  public  facts  to  support  it, 
he  proceeds  by  degrees  to  strong  imputation  against 
those,  whom  he  describes  only  as  having  possession 
of  the  public  ear,  and  the  direction  of  the  affsurs  of 
the  commonwealth.     Bad  men  he  calls  all ;  notori- 
ous drunkenness  he  mentions  of  some,  and  pecula- 
tion  he    repeatedly    imputes  to    them   generally, 
i8ocr.de  ^  •  Ruin,*  he  says,  *  must  come  upon  the  common- 
pri78.       *  wealth,   if  counsellors    and    measures    are    not 

*  changed.    The  decree  just  made  concerning  peace 
^  will  avail  nothing,  unless  a  general   reformation 

*  follow.     Peace   should  be   made,   not  with   the 
^  Chians,   Rhodians,  Coans  and  Byzantines  only, 

*  but  with  all  mankind ;  and  not  upon  the  terms 

*  now  offered  for  your  consideration,  but  upon  the 

*  liberal  principle  formerly  established  by  the  king 

*  and  the  Lacedaemonians,'  (the  convention   com- 
monly called  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,)  *  requiring 

*  that  all  Grecian  states  should  be  independent,  and 

*  garrisons  of  the  troops  of  other  states  allowed  no- 
p.  ia4.      *  where.     Not  justice  only,  but  the  republic's  in- 

*  terest  requires  it.     Were  we  just  to  others,   ye 

*  should   neither  have   war  with  Kersobleptes  for 

*  the  Chersonese,  nor  with  Philip  for  Amphipolis  ; 
\/^                        *  but  when  they  see  us  never  contented  with  what 

^  *  we  possess,  but  continually  grasping  at  what  does 

*  not  belong  to  us,  they  are  reasonably  fearful  of  us 

*  for  neighbors.    Opportunity  is  abundantly  open  for 

*  increasing  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  republic 

*  in  better  ways.     Colonies  might  in  many  parts 

*  be    established,    as    many   have    been,    without 

*  injury  to   any ;   and  this   would    more   become 
'  those  ambitious  of  being  esteemed,  the  first  peo- 

*  pie   of  Greece,   than,   what  is  'now  the  favorite 

*  purpose,  to  be  eminent  by  making  continual  %var 
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*  with  hired  troops.    Far  from  such  extravagance,    sect. 

*  it  should  be  our  care  not  only  to  make  peace,  but  ^^^^^1^^ 

*  to  maintain  it.    But  this  will  never  be  till  we  are  }^^'  <*« 
^  persuaded  that  quiet  is  more  profitable  than  dis-  p.  m. 

*  turbance,  justice  than  injustice,  the  care  of  our 
^  own,  than  grasping  at  what  belongs  to  others.  Of 
'  these  things,  nevertheless,   none  of  your  orators 

*  has  ever  dared  to  speak  to  you,  while,  on  the  con- 

^  trary,  some  have  not  scrupled  to  contend  that,  tho  p.  100. 

*  injustice  may  be  shameful,  yet  it  is  profitable, 
^  and  even  necessary ;  that  uprightness,  honorable 

*  indeed,   is  however  a  starving  virtue,  beneficial 

*  to  others  rather  than  to  its  owner.  It  were  easy 
'  to  show  such  arguments  as  false  as  they  are  dis- 

*  graceful*^ 

'  The   popular  passion  now  is  to  command  all  p-  ^•^• 

*  the  world,  and  yet  avoid  arms ;  committing .  the 

*  honor  and  safety  of  the  republic  to  vagabonds, 

*  deserters,  runaways  for  all  crimes,  reddy  always 

*  to  leave  our  service  for  better  pay  in  any  other. 

*  Hence  we  are  obliged  to  indulge  such  miscreants 

*  as  if  they  were  our  children.     If  complaint  comes 

*  to  us  against  them  of  rapine,  violence,  every  kind 

*  of  disorder,  not  only  we  do  not  resent  their  mis- 

*  conduct,  but  rather  seem  amused  with  it ;  and  while  i>oc.  de 

*  in  want,  many  among  us,  ourselves  of  daily  neces-  j^^wo. 

*  saries,  we  oppress  our  allies  with  exaction  of  tri- 
'  bute  to  pay  these  common  enemies  of  mankind. 

*  Those  of  our  forefathers  who  made  themselves 

*  most  obnoxious  by  their  ambition,   went  to  war 

*  however  with  a  treasury  able  to  support  it,  and 
'  they  carried  arms  themselves ;  but  you,  poor  as 
^  you  are,  and  numerous  as  you  are,  will,   like  the 

^  We  shall  however  in  the  sequel  find  Demosthenes  avow- 
ing these  maxims. 
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CHAP.     *  great  king,  have  your  hired  armies.     They,  when 

J^^^^^  *  they    sent  out  a  fleet,   employed  foreiners   and 

^  slaves  to  pull  the  oar,  and  themselves  took  shield 

^  and  spear  ;  but  now  those  who  aspire  to  be  lords 

*•  of  Greece  go   ashore,   in   forein    parts,    in    the 

*  garb    of   galley-rowers*^   while   the   vagabonds, 

*  whom  I  have  described,  bear  the  honors  of  the 

*  panoply.' 

hocr.  de  The  OHitor  adverts  afterward  to  the  pains  taken 
2<^^8.  to  persuade  the  people  that  the  desire  of  peace 
marked  a  disposition  to  olig$ux:hy,  while  the  pro- 
moters of  war  were  all  sure  friends  of  democracy  ; 
to  the  unsteddiness  of  administration  and  frequency 
of  contradictory  measures  ;  to  the  carelessness  and 
profusion  with  which  the  rights  of  the  city  were 
given  to  strangers  ;  to  the  neglect  of  the  important 
law,  making  it  death  to  give  money  for  votes  to 
obtain  offices,  so  that  the  most  important  situation  in 
the  commonwealth,  that  of  general,  on  which  rested 
not  only  the  supreme  military  command,  but  the 
principal  direction  of  executive  government,  was 
obtained  by  the  most  notorious  bribery  ;  to  the 
departure  from  antient  practice  in  electing,  to  the 
same  exalted  office,  men  incapable  of  speaking 
from  the  bema,  and  dependent  upon  professed 
orators  to  communicate  with  the  soverein  assembly 
for  them.  ^  It  may  be  asked,'  he  proceeds  to  ob- 
serve, ^^  How,  with  all  this  mismanagement,  do 
"  we  exist  ?  How  is  it  that  we  are  inferior  to  no 
"  Grecian  state  in  power  ?"   *  I  answer,  because  our 

*  adversaries  are  no  wiser  than  ourselves.     They 

*^  'T«^p^<f»«v  l^ovrej — remum  in  manibus  habentes.  Auger. 
This  seems  the  bold  guess  of  a  Parisian,  the  idea  gained  from 
the  wherries  on  the  Seine.  Had  Anger  ever  been  at  Mar- 
seille, such  a  notion  would  surely  have  been  corrected.  The 
uncertainty  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  '^y\^^m  has  been 
noticed  in  a  former  note. 
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*  make  allies  for  us  by  their  tyranny,  as  we  for    sect, 

*  them  by  ours  ;  and  so  we  are  balanced.*  ^'• 

The  most  difficult  subject,  yet  that  on  which  he 
laid  principal  stress,  was  the  tyrannical  empire 
which  the  Athenians  asserted  over  the  -ffigean  ; 
requiring,  from  every  iland  and  every  shore,  tribute 
for  permission  to  sail  on  the  business  of  com- 
merce, without  interruption  from  the  Athenian 
fleets,  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  such  inter- 
ruption. This  he  insisted  ought  wholly  to  be 
given  up  ;  not  only  as  the  injustice  was  glaring,  ' 
but  as  the  object  was  neither  attainable,  nor  desira- 
ble ;  and  this  he  proceeded  to  show  by  arguments, 
supported,  by  reference  to  all  past  experience,  both 
of  their  omoi  and  of  the  Lacedaemonian  govern- 
ment. 

Drawing  toward  his  conclusion,  he  spoke  more 
at  large  of  those  actually  holding  popular  favor, 
and  directing  the  republic's  afiairs.  *  Pericles,'  he 
said,  *  took  the  administration  when  the  constitu-  isocr.  de 

Pace 

*  tion  was  alreddy  injured  considerably,    yet  he  p.  jm. 

*  used    his    power  in  no  degree  for  his   private 

*  profit ;    but,  on  the  contrary,   leaving  his  own 

*  estate,  at  his  death,  less  than  he  received  it  from 

*  his   father,  he  carried  into  the  public  treasury 

*  eight  thousand  talents  (toward  two  millions  ster- 

*  ling)  exclusively  of  the  dedications  and  sacred 

*  money.     But  these  men  so  differ  from  him,  that 

*  while  they  dare  tell  you  their  care  of  the  public 

*  interest  is  such  as  to  prevent  all  attention   to 

*  thieir  own,  we  see  those  neglected  affairs  of  their 

*  own  so  improving  as  formerly  they   would  not 

*  have*  ventured  to  pray  the  gods  for  :  while  we, 

*  for  whom  they  profess  so  much  care,  are  faring  p.262.254. 

*  worse   than  the   people   of  many    states    under 

*  oligarchal  government.     None  live  in  any   ease, 

VOL.  VI.  2^ 
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liocr.  de 
Pace, 
p.  256. 


CHAP.  '  but  the  whole  city  abounds  with  complaint  : 
^^.^^  *  some  being  obliged  to  declare  publicly  their 
poverty  and  wants  ;  some  lamenting  them  among 
their  friends  ;  all,  who  have  anything,  feeling  the 
pressure  of  troublesome  duties,  expensive  offices, 
requisitions  for  contribution  to  the  treasury,  or 
demands  for  change  of  property ;  altogether 
bringing  so  many  evils,  that  those  of  some  estate 
live  more  uncomfortably  than  those  in  absolute 
poverty. 

'  I  wonder  then  you  cannot  see  that  there  is  no 
race  of  men  more  evilminded  toward  the  people 
than  ill-principled  orators  and  demagogues.  It 
is  for  their  interest  that,  in  addition  to  other 
evils,  you  should  be  scanty  even  of  daily  neces- 
saries.  For  they  observe  that  those  who  are  able 
to  live  upon  their  own,  are  attached  to  the  re- 
public, and  look*  to  better  men  for  advice  on  its 
concerns  ;  but  those  who  depend  for  their  liveli- 
hood upon  the  pay  of  juries,  and  general  as* 
semblies,'  and  emoluments  in  whatever  way 
thence  arising,  are  compelled  by  want  to  look  up 
to  them,  and  are  always  reddy  to  thank  them  for 
the  accusations,  prosecutions,  sycophancies  of 
every  kind,  which  they  put  forward.  They  would 
therefore  gladly  see  all  the  citizens  in  that  penu- 
ry, through  which  themselves  are  powerful. 
And  of  this  you  have  the  most  evident  demon-- 
stration  ;  for  you  see  all  their  measures  directed, 
not  to  provide  an  independent  livelihood  for  the 
needy,  but  to  bring  all,  who  possess  anything,  to 
one  level  of  want.' 
He  finishes  then  with  summing  up  his  advice 

for  mending  the  evil  state  of  things  ;  reducing  it 
p.  258.      to  two  points  :  *  First,'  he  says,   *  with  regard  to 

*  government  at  home,  we  must  take  such  men,  for 
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'  advisers    on  public  aflbirs,  as  we  should  desire    sect. 

*  for  our  private  concerns  ;    we    must    cease    to  ^^^^^ 
'  reckon  sycophants  friends  of  the  people,    and 

*  men  of  worth  friends  of  oligarchy.  Then,  for 
^  forein  interests,  we  must  treat  allies  as  friends, 

*  and  not,  while  we  give  them  independency  in 
'  words,  permit  our  generals,  in  fact,  to  use  them 

*  as  they  please  ;  knowing  now  from  experience, 

*  that  tho  we  are  stronger  than  any  one  state 
'  among    them,  we  are  weaker  than  all  united^ 

*  We  should  show  our  equal  aversion  to  all  tyran- 
'  nical  power :  we  should  imitate  and  emulate 
^  the  regal  authority  of  Lacedasmon ;  where  the 

*  kings  are  more  restrained  from  committing  in- 
•jury  than  any  private  persons,  yet  so  honored, 
'  that  those  who,  in  battle,  show  any  unreddiness, 
^  in  their  defence,  to  lose  their  lives,  are  subjected 

*  to  greater  ignominy  than  those  who  quit  their 
^  ranks  and  abandon  their  shields.  Such  is  the 
'supremacy    that  it  should    be  our  ambition  to 

*  obtain   among  the   Greeks :  and    it    might    be 

*  ours,  would  we  show  that  our  power  is  directed, 

*  not  to  their  subjection,   but  to  their  preserva- 

*  tion.' 

This  is  a  picture  of  the  party  of  Chares  by  an 
adversary,  but  by  a  most  respectable  adversary  ; 
checked  also  by  the  irritable  jealousy  of  the 
soverein  people  whom  he  was  addressing  ;  and  it 
is  contradicted  by  nothing,  but  on  the  contrary 
supjported  by  everything,  remaining  from  anti- 
quity, tho  far  most  remains  from  those  partial  to 
the  opposite,  as  more  *the  democratical  cause. 
There  is  appearance  that  this  appeal  to  the  reason 
of  the  Athenian  people  had  considerable  effect, 
but  it  was  very  far  from  having  complete  success. 
The  party  of  Chares,  that  they  might  not  be  com- 
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CHAF.  pelled  to  treat,  as  the  other  party  desired,  with  all 
xxxvL  those  with  whom  the  commonwealth  was  at  war, 
and  thus  abandon  their  system,  hastened  to  make 
peace  with  the  confederates.  Arrangement  clearly 
would  have  been  reddier,  friendly  connection  and 
confederacy  might  more  easily  have  been  re- 
stored, could  these  have  had  the  direction,  on  the 
part  of  Athens,  who  had  always  shown  themselves 
adverse  to<  the  tyrannical  system  which  had  oc- 
casioned the  war.  With  those  of  the  political  prin- 
ciples publicly  avowed  by  the  orators  of  the  party 
of  Chares,  the  allies  would  of  course  treat  with 
diffidence,  and  not  reddily  ingage  in  any  new 
alliance. 

Accordingly  the  terms  were,  for  Athens,  very 
disadvantageous  and  even  degrading.  Every  ob- 
ject, for  which  the  war  had  been  undertaken,  was 
abandoned.  The  claim  of  the  Athenian  people, 
equally  to  military  command  over  the  forces,  and 
to  political  authority  over  the  states,  of  Rhodes, 
Cos,  Chios  and  Byzantium,  was  given  up  forever. 
Ships  were  no  more  to  be  required  from  them 
to  swell  the  Athenian  fleets,  nor  pecuniary  compo- 
sitions instead.  The  Athenian  tribute-gathering 
squadrons  were  no  more  to  visit  their  ports,  nor 
were  their  subjects  any  longer  to  be  liable  to  the 
intolerable  inconvenience  of  being  summoned  to 
the  courts  of  Athens  by  others,  or  necessitated  to 
go  thither  to  solicit  justice  for  themselves.  Nor 
does  it  appear  that,  in  return  for  so  complete  a 
renuntiation  of  long  exercised  sovereinty,  together 
with,  what  was  far  more  important,  the  revenue 
which  so  contributed  to  the  power  of  the  imperial 
republic,  anything  was  conceded  by  the  allies. 
D««ai-  Demosthenes,  afterward  apologizing  for  the  con- 
^^        '  duct  of  his  friends  on  this  occasion,  admits  that 
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the  teims  of  the  treaty  were  not  what  the  republic 
might  have  expected  ;  but,  he  says,  the  blame  was 
due  to  those  who  terrified  the  people  into  accep- 
tance of  them,  by  spreding  the  alarm,  which  he 
asserts  to  have  been  unfounded,  of  war  threatened 
from  Persia.  The  success,  however,  of  the  party 
of  Chares  in  their  principal  purposes  was  com- 
plete. Not  only  they  obviated  treaty  for  peace  with 
Macedonia,  with .  Thrace,  with  Thebes,  with 
any  except  the  revolted  allies,  but  they  so  held 
their  influence  that  they  could  soon  ingage  the  re- 
public to  pursue  the  purpose,  to  which  Isocrates 
so  energetically  objected,  of  conquest  with  mer- 
cenary armies.  But  circumstances  meanwhile  oc- 
curred, deeply  involving  the  interest  of  all  Greece, 
to  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  attention, 
before  we  can  proceed  with  the  particular  history 
o(  Athens. 
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Afiairs  of  Grkzck  during  the  first  Period  of  the 
Contest  for  Possession  of  the  Temple  and 
Treasury  of  DatPHi,  called  the  Phocion  or 
the  Sacked  War. 


SECTION  I. 

Persevenng  Amhiiion  of  the  leading  Ortaan  RtpMUs.  €>wrtmntUme^ 
of  the  Council  of  Amphietyons.  Summary  History  of  PhocU. 
•dntierit  Sacred  Wart.  Regulation  of  the  Council  of  Amphictyoru 
by  Solon :  Treature  deposited  by  Cmsus  JRng  of  Lydia,  Subjection 
of  Delphi  lo  Lacedamon^  and  Depression  of  the  Jimphiciyonie 
Authority. 

CHAP.  tVhils  the  Athenians  were  prosecuting  schemes 
^^J^iJJ),  of  ambition  and  avarice,  wherever,  among  the 
Grecian  republics  and  beyond  them,  their  naval 
strength' might  avail,  neither  the  Thehans  nor  the 
Lacedemonians  had  abandoned  their  pretensions 
to  an  imperial  authority  over  the  landforce,  and  a 
supremacy  in  the  general  councils,  of  all  the  states 
of  the  nation.  Much  as  a  superintending  power, 
under  just  regulation,  was  wanted,  and  beneficial, 
even  with  very  defective  regulation,  as  it  had  some- 
times been,  yet  the  continued  contest  for  it  teemed 
with  evil  for  almost  every  state,  and  Qould  hardly 
fail,  in  the  end,  to  ruin  the  independency  of  all. 
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Hence,  in  the  next  year  after"  that  m  which  the 
Athenians  made  peace  with  their  revolted  allies, 
a  new  war,  originating  with  a  people  hitherto  of  B.C.357. 
little  name,  quickly  involved  all  the  European  ^^-^o^-^- 
continental  republics,  and  led  to  consequences 
most  momentous,  not  for  Greece  only,  but  for  the 
whole  civilized  world. 

Among    circumstances  of  very   early   Grecian  Ch.3.8.3. 
history,  the  council  of  Amphictyons  has  formerly  HiitOTy. 
occurred  for  notice  ;    but,  from  the  sacred  war  in 
which  the  great  Athenian  legislator  Solon  com- 
manded the  army  of  the  god,  as  it  was  called,  to  Ch.5.f. 
the  period  at  which  we  are  arrived,  scarcely  any  Hht. 
mention  of  it  is  found  among  antient  writers.     Oc- 
currences now  brought  it  forward  to  a  new  or  re- 
vived importance  ;  whence  a  view  of  its  history, 
such  as  among  the  very  deficient  memorials  remain- 
ing may  be  obtained,  will  be  necessary  for  elucida- 
tion of  the  general  history  of  the  nation. 

The  principal  information  extant  on  the  subject 
is  contained  in'an  oration  of  ^schines,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  council,  as  representative  of  Athens, 
at  the  time  of  its  revived  eminence.  The  very 
detail,  however,  which  the  orator  thought  neces- 
sary to  lay  before  the  assembled  Athenian  people 
concerning  it,  is  among  indications  of  the  obscurity 
and  disregard  into  whiqh  it  had  fallen.  Its  histcH-y, 
and  even  its  constitution,  tho  the  Athenian  people 
had  always  the  right  of  representation  in  it,  were 
at  that  time,  in  Athens,  it  appears,  little  generally 
known.  The  orator  informs  the  assembly  that 
the  Amphictyonic  people,  whose  cities  participated 
in  the  right  of  representation  in  the  council,  were 
twelve  nations  or  races.  Of  the  twelve  names, 
however,  which  he  certainly  proposed  to  give,  one 
has  been  lost  from  the  extant  copies  of  his  works. 
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CHAP.  The  eleven  menaoned  ure,  Thessalians,  Boeotifuis, 
^^^^^]!^  Dorians,  lonians,  PerrhaebianS)  Mi^^tes,,  Locfi- 
ans,  (Etieans,  Phthiots,  Malians,  Phocians.  But 
two  other  different  lists  are  extant :  one,  from 
Pausanias,  has  twelve  names  ;  but  among  them 
two,  Dolopiansand  iEnians,  are  not  mentioned  by 
iEscbines  :  in  the  other,  from  Harpocration,  are 
only  ten  ;  and  one  of  these,  the  Achaian,  is  found 
in  neither  of  the  others.  The  list  of  ^schines 
will  carry  most  authority  for  things  as  they  stood 
in  his  age.  But  it  seems  probable  that  instances 
of  depriving  an  Amphictyonic  people  of  its  Am- 
phictyonic  rights,  and  giving  them  to  others,  not 
before  admitted  into  the  Amphictyonic  association, 
occurred  in  different  ages,  and  wsHranted  the  ex- 
ample which  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel.  Possibty 
also,  in  the  different  catalogues,  the  same  people 
may  be  designal;ed  under  diflEerent  names,  or  two 
4aces  may  be  included  under  one  name.  Very 
Ch.3. 1,  antiently,  we  are  assured,  the  Ionian  name  was 
Hiitory!'  vcry  widely  applied,  if  not  even  as  generally  as 
afterward  the  Hellenic ;  and  in  Homer's  time  the 
Achaian  had  very  extensive  prevalence*  But  far 
more  important  than  any  difference  in  these  .cata- 
logues, is  their  agreement  in  one  remarkable  point, 
the  prevalence  of  Thessalian  interest,  indicated  in 
all  fk  them.  £very  name,  in  each  catalogue^  the 
Locrian  and  Phocian  only  excepted,  is  of  people 
seated,  or  deriving  their  origin  from  those  seated, 
on  the  Thessalian  side  of  Thermopylae.  For  the 
lonians,  Dorians,  and  Bo&otians,  tho  the  celebrity 
of  those  names  was  acquired  in  setdements  to  tlu: 
Ch.  5.  t.  southward,  were,  according  to  the  geographer,  all 
History!'  emigrants  from  Thessaly  ;  and  the  Achaian  name 
always  remained  among  the  Thessalian .  people. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  distribution  of  the  right 
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to  «  seat  in  the  council  of  Amphictyons,  has  been  sect. 
originally  accommodated  to  the  extent  only  of  that  ^.^i^^-^^ 
territory  over  which,  according  to  tradition,  thus 
not  lightly  confirmed,  the  sons  of  Deucalion,  king 
o{  Thessaly,  reigned  ;  and  that  this  distribution, 
whether  alwap  subsisting  or  at  whatever  time 
restored,  was  standing,  litde  if  at  all  altered,  in  the 
time  of  ^schines. 

We  inquire  in  vain  what  were  the  regulations 
made  by  Acrisius  king  of  Argos,  on  which,  ac» 
cording  to  Strabo,  the  constitution  of  the  assembly 
at  one  time  rested.  But  a  king  of  Argos,  interfer-  strab.i.9. 
ing  with  power  enough  to  make  essential  regula-  ^' 
tions,  would  hardly  have  failed  to  provide,  that, 
during  his  time  at  least,  or  during  the  permanence 
of  his  |)ower  there,  more  of  a  balance  against 
Thessaly  should  rest  in  the  southern,  and  especially 
the  Peloponnesian  states^  From  Homer,  as  former* 
ly  observed,  we  have  no  notice  of  the  Amphicty- 
ons  :  whence  it  seems  probable  that  the  power  of 
the  council  sunk,  at  least  in  southern  Greece,  with 
the  expulsion  of  the  princes  of  the  Perseid  line  ; 
and  that  under  Pelops  and  his  posterity  it  was  insig- 
nificant, or  limited,  as  in  its  original  constitution, 
to  the  affairs  of  the  northern  states,  f(H*merly 
members  of  the  Thessalian  kingdom.  The  Do^ 
rians,  however,  who,  under  the  Heracleids,  expell- 
ed the  Pelopid  princes,  carried  with  them,  into 
their  new  settlements,  the  claim  to  be  an  Amphic^ 
tyonic  people.  But  the  wars,  quickly  insuing  among 
diemselves,  and  rarely  intermitted,  left  them  little 
leisure  or  means  for  interfering  with  much  effect,  in  an 
assembly  of  states  on  the  border  of  Thessaly ;  while 
the  northern  people,  holding  the  principal  sway  in 
the  Amphictyonic  council,  might  equally  be  im- 
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CHAP,     potent,  or  careless,  to  interfere  in  quarrels,  which 
\^->/^  little  disturbed  any  beyond  the  bounds  of  Pelopon* 
nesus.     Thus,  tho  all  the  Peloponnesian  Dorians 
always  maintained   their  claim  to  Amphictyonic 
rights,  yet  the  patronage  of  the  assembly  would 
Ch.  3. 1,    revert  to  the  Thessalians  ;  while  Iphitus  king  of 
Hut.        lEM^j  to  supply  its  deficient  means  or  deficient  dis- 
position to  answer  the  purposes  of  i  ts  institution 
within  the  peninsula,   established   the   Olympian 
meeting  there. 
Herod.1.8.  -  It  appears  indeed  enough,   in  the   scanty  do- 
Xcnoph/    cuments  of   Thessalian  history,  scattered  among 
Le^^kdtV  antient    writers,   that  the    Amphictyonic    council 
^■ch.  de  was  far  from  equal  to  its  office  :  even  in  the  imme- 
Paosan.     diate  neighborhood  of  its  session,  even  among  the 
1. 10.  c.  1.  Thessalians  themselves,  it  could  not  prevent  wars, 
it  could  not  humanize  the  virulent  and  destructive 
spirit  of  Grecian  hostility.     Nevertheless  it  will 
not  follow  that,  because  many  and  great  evils  escap- 
ed or  overbore  its  preventing  power,  it  therefore 
prevented  none.     Benefits  to  mankind,  we  have  had 
occasion  to  observe,  far  less  than  troubles,  ingage 
the  notice  of  recorders  of  events.    What  benefits, 
unnoticed  by  historians,   may  have  resulted  from 
the    Amphictyonic    institution,  may  perhaps  best 
be  conjectured  from  a  view  of  the  evils  of  which 
report  •  has  reached  us,   when  no  superintending 
power  has  interfered  with  the  animosities,  arising 
among  the  unnumbered  little  self-governed  states 
of  Greece. 

In  the  more  powerful  and  eminent  republics, 
even  those  called  imperial,  through  deficient  ad- 
ministration of  law,  frequent  sedition,  danger 
almost  unceasing  from  forein  enemies.  We  have 
seen  the  safety  and  quiet  of  private  life  was  always 
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highly  precarious;  and  yet,  wherever  we  catch  sect. 
any  light  on  the  smaller  and  obscurer  states,  we  >,^^.i^ 
discover  only  greater  uncertainty,  and  generally  an 
uneasier  lot.  The  province  of  Phocis,  bordering 
Boeotia  on  the  west,  was  a  mountainous  coimtry, 
comprizing  the  southern  part  of  the  lofty  and 
craggy  range  of  Parnassus,  with  its  rugged  appen- 
dages ;  itself  a  branch  from  the  vast  mass  of  moun- 
tains, (Eta,  Othrys,  and  various  other  names,  orf 
the  confines  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus.  One  small 
plain,  called  sometimes  Crissa&an,  sometimes  Cir- 
rhsean,  bordering  on  the  bay^  was  of  renowned 
fertility,  but  of  extent  scarcely  six  miles  square. 
Through  the  rest  of  the  country,  cultivation  and 
population  were  confined  to  narrow  dales,  with 
each  its  torrent  stream,  and  each  it&  town  ;  so 
inclosed  by  mountain-cn^,  that  the  torrent's  course 
alone  affi>rded  means  for  a  practicable  road.  The 
people,  divided  thus  into  portions  by  natural  bar- 
riers, all  £(cknowIeged  a  political  conne9tion,  re- strab.i.  ft. 
vered  for  its  antiquity,  and  valued  for  its  obvious  i.  lo. 
advantages  ;  every  town  sending  its  deputies  to  a 
general  council,  which,  as  a  common  arbiter,  might 
compose  injurious  disputes,  and,  in  common  danger, 
might  provide  means  of  common  defence.  The 
municipal  government  of  every  town,  nevertheless, 
ruled  its  valley  with  soverein  authority  ;  and  not 
unfrequently,  in  spite  of  the  superintending  coun- 
cil, made  war  on  its  neighbor.  This  inconvenient 
sovereinty  intitled  each  town  to  the  appellation  of 
poLis,  which  we  render  commonly  city  ;  and  so, 
in  this  smair  and  little  populous  province,  were  Paman.i. 
twenty-two  cities. 

Among  these,  the  early  and  lasting  importance 
of  Delphi,  arising  from  its  oracle,  has  occurred 
for  frequent  mention.     The  population  assembled 
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CHAP,  there,  and  the  great  concourse  of  occasional  visi^ 
XXXVII.  tants,  occasioning  demands  which  the  rugged 
Delphian  territory  could  not  supply,  gave  nev 
value  to  the  rich  Crisssean  plain  at  hand.  Two 
^^Ssiw'  ^™^^^  seaports,  on  the  verge  of  that  plain,  Crissa 
*  and  Cirrha,  fiorished,  not  only  by  the  produce  of 
their  lands,  but  still  more  by  the  maritime  com- 
merce to  which  Delphi  gave  occasion.  This 
commerce  the  circumstances  of  the  adjoining 
shores  inabled  them  to  command.  For  the  bot* 
torn  of  the  bay,  where  stood  those  towns,  alone 
afforded  convenient  landing  ;  the  sides  were  abrupt 
and  rocky,  and  the  mountainous  coast  of  the  Co- 
rinthian Gulph,  far  eastward  and  westward,  denied 
a  port  for  those  arriving  by  sea,  and  a  road  for 
passing  by^  land ;  so  that,  not  only  the  maritime 
commerce  of  Delphi,  but  the  approach  of  strangers^ 
numerous  from  Peloponnesus,  depended  upon  the 
people  of  Crissa  and  Cirrha. 

These  advantages,  after  a  season  of  prosperity, 
produced  tlie  ruin  of  both  towns.  With  increas- 
ing wealth  the  spirit  of  rivalship  between  them 
became  violent ;  and  due  restraint  from  the  defec- 
tive political  system  of  Phocis  failing,  war  followed, 
as  between  independent  states.  Crissa  used  vic- 
tory with  the  intemperance  which  we  have  seen 
common  among  the  Grecian  republics,  and  Cirrha 
was  utterly  destroyed. 

The  rivalship  of  these  towns  had  been  a  com* 
mon  benefit  to  the  Greek  nation,  interested  in  the 
oracle  of  Delphi.  As  soon  as  it  was  removed  by 
the  destruction  of.  Cirrha,  the  Crissa^ns  proceeded 
to  use  their  advantages,  with  no  more  moderation 
toward  all  others  than  toward  their  vanquished 
enemy.  The  exorbitance  cf  their  exactions,  both 
upon  the  commercial  and  the  personal  intercoutse 
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with  the  sacred  city,  at  length  excited  extensive  in- 
dignation through  Greece.  Accusation  was  formally 
preferred  against  them  before  the  Amphictyons, 
then  holding  their  session  only  at  Thermopylas. 
The  council  issued  a  proclamation  for  a  sacred 
war,  a  kind  of  crusade,  against  Crissa,  exhorting 
all  Greece  to  arm,  in  the  cause,  as  it  was  called, 
of  the  god.  The  Thessalians  took  the  leading 
part;  and  their  general,  Eurylochus,  commanding 
the  sacred  army,  for  such  was  the  title  it  assumed, 
retaliated  upon  Crissa  the  destruction  of  Cirrha. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  claims  of  the  antient 
Th«ssalian  kings,  whose  power,  according  to  all 
accounts  of  the  early  ages,  was  respected  widely 
over  Greece,  were  asserted  by  Eurylochus  as  his 
pretenrion  for  the  chief  command  of  the  sacred 
army  ;  and  that  he  used  the  authorit}',  acquired 
by  his  success,  for  committing  the  superintendency 
of  the  temple  of  Delphi  and  its  treasury  to  the 
Amphictyons,  whence  their  vernal  session  was 
thei^ter  held  at  Delphi.  Pretences,  that  might 
appear  pbiiisible  for  a  conqueror,  were  not  want- 
ing 4  Sot  the  Thessalians  were  always  considered 
as  ia  some  degree  the  fathers  of  the  Greek  nation, 
and  the  Amphictyons  as  from  time  immemorial 
its  representatives.  Nor  can  the  restoration  of 
the  town  of  Cirrha,  which  we  find  was  restored, 
be  attributed  to  any  other  with  such  apparent 
probability  as  to  Eurylochus.  While  then  concord 
and  good  government  inabled  the  Thessalian  ad- 
ministration to  exert  the  united  strength  of  the 
country,  Phocis  would  be  in  a  great  degree  subject 
to  Thessaly.  But  Herodotus,  unconnected  as  his 
accounts  are,  shows  divisions  and  weakness  In  the 
Thessalian  political  system,  ample  to  account  for  its 
faihire  to^  maintain  its  superiority.    The  Cirrhasans 
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CHAP,    therefore,  florishing  in  their  restored  city,  and  un- 
^^^^^  restrained    in    the    unrivalled    injoyment  of    the 
same  advantages  which  had  given  prosperity  and 
indolence  to  Crissa,  forgot  the  lessons  of  adversity, 
and    equally    abused    those    advantages.       Arms 
>  being  at  length  taken  or  threatened,  under  authori- 

ty of  the  Amphictyons,  against  them,  they  carried 
&ch.  de   ^eif  impious    violence    so    far  as  to  attack  the 
temple  itself  of  Delphi.  • 

Of  the  numerous  states  interested  in  the  temple 
and  its  appendages,  none  at  this  time  commanded 
so  much  respect  as  Athens,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  its  great  legislator  Solon.      The   insuing 
interference  of  the  Athenian  government,  and  the 
success  of  Solon  in  the  command  of  the  sacred 
Ch.5.8.3.    army,  have  been  formerly  noticed.     Arrangement, 
Hiat.        necessarily  to  follow,   would  of  course  be  much 
in  his  power ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  settled  the 
difficult  business  so  as  to  give  extensive  satisfac- 
tion through  the  Greek  nation. 
Of  Solon's  legislation  for  the  Amphictyonic  as- 
,  sembly,  precise  information  has  been  transmitted 
only  in  regard  to  one  matter,  but  that  ver}'  im- 
Acb.  de  portant.    The  form  of  the  Amphictyonic  oath,  as 
^^'^'     '  it  remained  in  the  time  of  iEschines,  and  as  it  has 
<^-'^-       been  given  in  treatine:  of  the  origin  and  constitu- 
Hut.        tion  of  the  council,  was,  accord  mg  to  that  orator, 
settled  by  Solon.     What  has  been  altogether  the 
tenor  of  his  regulations,  may  perhaps  nevertheless 
be  gathered   from  circumstances.     The  Amphic- 
tyonic   council    being  in   so  large    a    proportion 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  states  of  Thcs- 
saly,    a  ThessaJian  legislator  would  be  likely  to 
propose  extension  of  its  political  authority,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  a  member  of  any  of  the  southern 
Grecian  states  would  rather  abridge.     Athens  and 
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Sparta  would  not  be  disposed  to  commit  their 

interests  to  the  votes  of  Perrhsebians^  Magnetes, 

CEtaeans,   Phthiots,  Malians,  and  other   obscure 

people,  with    names  hardly    known  in    Grecian 

hUtory«     Solon  then,  respected  as  he  was  fcM*  his 

legislative  wisdom,  and  powerful  at  the  head  of 

the  victorious  sacred  army,  could  little  hope  for 

such  influence  among  the  many  republics  of  divided 

Greece,  as  to  procure  their  admission  of  a  new 

authority,  to  have  a  direct  control  over  all  the 

political  concerns  of  the  nation,  even  under  the 

best  and   most  equitable  constitution  that  could 

be  (levised.    Awsse  of  his  deficiency,  he  seems 

to  haw  legislated  for  the  general  good  of  Ckeece, 

with  the  same  wisdom  and  the  same  temper  which 

are  attributed  to  him  in  his  legislation  for  his  own 

ccxnmonwealth.    Avoiding  to  grasp  at  that  best 

which  could  not  be  attained,  he  earned  the  just 

gratitude  of  his  country,  by  doing  the  best  that 

its    circumstances    would  bear.     After  Igiim,  the 

Amphic^onic   council  seems  no  longer  to  have 

claimed  that  direct  political  authority,  apparently 

intended    in    its  institution,   but  impossible,     as 

Greece  was  politically  constituted,  to  be  carried 

advantageously  into  efiect.     He   gave  it  however 

great  power  and  importance,  of  a  less  invidious 

kind,  and  therefore,  as  circumstances  stood,  more 

really  useful.     By  securing  to  it,  with  the  general 

consent  of  the  Grecian   republics,  the  presidency 

of  the    temple  of   Delphi,  he   strengthened  that 

bond  of  union,  a  common  attachment  to  a  com* 

mon  religion,  which  principally  held  the  Greeks, 

in  their  several  republics,  in  any  degree  together  as 

one  people.     At  tihe  same  time,  by  providing  more 

certain  protection  for  the  Delphian  treasury,   he 

gave  a  security,  far  the  best  that  the  circumstances 
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CHAP,  of  the  times  would  admit,  and  altogether  a  won- 
^[^^^  derful  security,  to  a  national  bank  :  he  gave  firmer 
establishment  to  that  quadrennial  respite  from  war 
among  the  republics,  die  armistice  for  the  Pjrthian 
games  ;  and  he  restored  and  extended  respect  for 
,  that  beneficial  law  or  nations,  which  was  sanction- 
ed by  the  Amphictyonio  oath. 

But  a  farther  alteration,    of   considerable    im- 
portance in  the  constitution  of  the  Amphictyonic 
assembly,  evidently  not  the  measure  of  a  Thessa- 
Nan,  may,  apparendy,  with  most  probability,  be 
referred  to  Solon.     Originally  every  Amphictyonic 
city  sent  only  one  representative,  whose  title  of 
Fylagoras,    indicating  no    reference    to    reHgious 
afiairs,  marked  simply  that  he  was  charged  with 
the  interests  of  his  republic  in  the  assembly  held 
at  Pylae,  otherwise  Thermopylae.     Afterward  an 
additional  member  was  sent  from  every  cit}%  with 
the  title  of  Hieromnemon  ;  marking  that  he  was 
charged  with  the  religious  concerns  of  his  republic 
and  of   the  nation  ;    and  he   was  honored  with 
.  priority  of  rank.     We  have   formerly  seen    it  of 
the  temper  of  the  republics  of  Solon's  time,  and 
after  him,  to  be  jealous  of  committing  any  impor- 
tant office  to  a  single  person  ;  an  embassy  scarcely 
ever,  and  even  the  command  of  an  army  seldom, 
was  intrusted  to  one  man.     The  innovation  -which 
doubled    the    number  of   the  Amphictyons,  and 
marked,  by  a  new  title,  the  special  designation  of 
the  new  members  to  the  charge  of  sacred  matters, 
giving  them  also  priority  or  rank,  seenis  to  have 
been  judiciously    adapted  to  obviate  jealousy  of 
political  designs,  and  to  lead  those  republics,  for- 
merly careless  of  their  Amphictyonic  rights,  or  per- 
haps adverse  to  Amphictyonic  pretensions,  to  con- 
cur in  supporting  an  institution  so  little  threatening 
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any  evil,  and  so  much  promising    great  advan* 
tages. 

The  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  treasure 
deposited  at  Delphi  by  the  king  of  Lydia,  co- 
temporary  with' Solon,  Croesus,  however  mingled 
with  tales  of  superstition,  and  carrying,  other- 
wise, on  first  view,  perhaps  some  ajppearance  of 
extravagance,  may  not  be  undeserving  of  attention 
here.  When  that  prince  became  apprehensive  of  Ch.  e. 
the  result  of  the  contest,  in  which  he  was  going  this' Hist. 
tc^be  ingaged  with  the  mighty  conqueror  of  the  ^4'^^*' 
Assyrian  empire,  he  sent  deputations  to  consult  >eq. 
the«more  celebrated  oracles,  known  in  that  part 
of  tbe  world,  Delphi,  Dodona,  and  others,  in 
Greece,  Branchidae  in  Ionia,  and  the  temple  of 
Ammon  in  Africa.  We  have  seen  it.  difficult,  and 
perhaps  impossible,  to  gather  ia  Xenophon's 
account  of  consultations  of  oracles  and  forbod- 
ings  of  sacrifices,  by  himself  and  by  his  master 
Socrates,  what  should  be  attributed  to  supersti- 
tion, and  what  to  policy.  Not  less  difficulty 
will  .be  expected  in  an  account,  from  Herodotus, 
of  the  consultation  of  oracles  by  a  king  of  Lydia 
of  the  age  of  Solon.  But  it  seems  nevertheless 
sufficiently  evident  that  Croesus  had  more  in  view, 
than  merely  to  obtain  the  guidance  or  assurance 
of  prophecy.  He  gave  a  decided  preference  to  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  the  historian  says,  because  he 
had  proof  of  its  prophetical  powers,  which  intided 
it  to. such  preference.  This  was  between  himself 
and,  at  most,  a  very  few  others.  But  the  matter 
public  and  notorious,  was  that  he  sent  a  very  great 
treasure  to  Delphi  ;  thus  decisively  showing  that, 
whatever  he  thought  of  the  several  oracles,  he 
judged,  from  the  accounts  brought  to  him,  by  his 
ministers,  and  perhaps  from  personal  communica- 
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CHA?.    tion  with  Solon,  who  is  ssdd  to  have  resided  some 
^i^^ili'  time  at  his  court,  that  the  temple  of  Delphi  was 
the  safest  bank. 

His  manner  of  proceeding  also,  on  the  occasion, 
as  it  is  reported  by  the  historian,  may  deserve  na* 
HerodJ.i.  ticc.  He  made  a  most  magnificent  sacrifice ;  the 
number  of  cattle  slain,  great  and  small,  being  three 
thousand.  At  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same 
pretence  of  a  pious  o£fering  to  the  gods,  were  com* 
mitted  to  the  flames,  of  his  own,  and  of  tlie  weal- 
thy Lydians,  who  were  persuaded  to  follow  th^ir 
king's  example,  furniture  and  utensils  of  gold  and 
silver,  to  a  great  amount,  with  much  costly  apparel^ 
purple  robes  and  rich  habiliments  of  various  kinds* 
But  in  this  sumptuous  oblation  there  seems  to  have 
been  litde,  beside  the  apparel  of  luxury,  lost  to  the 
use  of  men  ;  and  nothing  done  without  a  political 
and  economical  purpose.  The  feast  of  victims 
would  conciliate  the  goodwill  of  the  Many,  and  the 
whole  ceremony  was  calculated  to  infuse  hope  of 
Divine  protection,  both  much  wanted  for  the  com- 
ing trial.  The  gold  and  silver  were  so  disposed 
among  the  flames,  that,  as  they  melted,  they  were 
cast  into  the  form  most  commodious  for  carriage 
and  store,  that  of  ingots,  or,  in  the  Greek  phrase, 
bricks.  Much  of  the  common  temptation  of  the 
age,  for  invading  armies,  was  thus  removed,  perhaps 
with  the  least  waste  that  easily  might  be.  *  The  in* 
'gots,'  says  the  historian,  ^  were  some  six  palms  long, 
^  some  three,  and  all  one  palm  in  thickness.  The 
^  whole  number  was  a  hundred  and  seventeen,  of 
^  which  four  were  pure  gold,  each  weighing  a  talent 
^  and  a  half,  the  others  of  white  gold  (perhaps  gokl 
^  mixed  with  silver)  each  weighing  two  ulents^ 

*  The  talent  was  about  fifty-seven  pounds  Troy.— Arbuth- 
no^  on  Weight  and  Measures. 
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*  Croesus  niade  besides  a  figure  of  a  lion,  of  pure 

*  gold,  weighing  ten  talents,  which  was  placed  in  the 

*  temple  of  Delphi  upon  the  half  ingots ;  whence  it 
^  fell  when  the  temple  was  burned,  and  it  now 

*  stands  in  the  Corinthian  treasury,  reduced  in 
'  weight  by  the  fire  to  six  talents  and  a  half.   Croesus 

*  sent  also  to  Delphi  two  very  large  vases,  one  of 

*  gold,  the  other  of  silver,  which  were  also  moved 

*  when  the  temple  was  burned,  and  the  golden, 

*  weighing  eight  talents  and  a  half  and  twelve  mines, 
^  BOW  stands  in  the  Clazomenian  treasury ;  the  sil- 
^ ' ver,  holding  six  hundred  amphors,  stands  in  the 

*  corner  of  the  vestibule.    In  this  the  Delphians 

*  mix  the  wine  at  the  feast  of  the  Theophanies,  or 
^  manffestations  of  the  gods.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
^  made  by  the  Samian  Theodorus ;  and  I  believe 
Mt ;  for  it  is  of  no  ordinary  workmanship.  Croesus 
^  sent,  moreover,  four  silver  barrels,  which  are  in 

*  the  Corinthian    treasury.     He  dedicated  also  a 

*  golden  and  silver  ewer,  of  which  the  golden  bears 
^  an  inscription  attributing  it  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 
'  But  this  was  done  with  the  desire  of  gratifying  the 
^  Lacedaemonians,  by  a  Delphian   whose  name  I 

*  know,  but  will  not  tell.  The  boy,  through  whose 
'  hand  the  water  runs,  is  a  dedication  of  the  Lace- 

*  daemonians ;  but  neither  of  the  ewers.  He  sent 
^  moreover  a  small  figure  of  gold,  three  cubits  high, 

*  and  very  many  other  things  of  smaller  note,  oma- 
^  ments  of  his  queen's  person,  necklaces  and  various 
'  toys.  Beside  these  deposits  at  Delphi,  he  sent  to 
^  the  temple  of  Apollo  Ismenius  at  Thebes,  a  shield 
'  and  a  spear,  with  its  furniture,  all  of  solid  gold, 

*  and  a  golden  tripod.    All  these  things  remained  to  Herod.i.i, 

*  my  time,  but  many  others  have  been  lost.     The  ^'  ^^ 

*  golden  oxen  at  Ephesus,  and  most  of  the  columns, 
^  were  also  offerings  of  Croesus ;  and  his  dedications 
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CHAP.    *  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Bnmchidffi.  in  the  Mile- 

XXXVII  •  • 

.^^^^^  *  sian  territory,  are  said  to  be  nearly  equal  in  value^ 
'  and  nearly  of  the  same  kind,  with  those  deposited 
*  at  Delphi.' 

The  transport  of  such  treasure  to  Delphi  must 
have  been  difficult  and  hazardous,  and  to  draw 
thence,  when  occasion  might  require,  not  obviously 
easy.  Accordingly  little,  if  any,  seems  ever  to  have 
lieen  withdrawn  by  the  proper  owner.  The  com- 
munication with  Branchidae  was  comparatively  red- 
dy ;  but  if  the  Lydian  kingdom  fell,  the  Milesian 
republic  would  not  be  likely  to  avoid  the  conquer- 
or's power,  and  therefore  the  prudent  king  seems 
to  have  divided  his  wealth  ;  a  policy  in  which  we 
have  seen  Xenophon,  in  later  times,  following  his 
Ch.28.i.9.  example.  Nevertheless  it  appears  that  the  liberali- 
History  ty  of  Cyrus,  and  the  fidelity  of  those  under  him, 
left  the  treasury  of  Branchidae  untouched,  so  that  die 
deposits  of  Croesus  there  were  matter  for  question,  as 
we  have  formerly  seen,  among  the  Asian  Greeks, 
when  they  afterward  revolted  against  Darius.  Such 
a  treasure,  as  Croesus  sent  to  Delphi,  would  not  be 
committed  to  a  place  the  object  of  a  sacred  war,  or 
any  pl^ce  not  supposed  of  rather  peculiar  security. 
The  fame  of  a  recent  arrangement  widely  satisfac*^ 
tory,  as  that  attributed  to  Solon,  would  on  the  con- 
tray  be  most  likely  to  recommend  Delphi  to  the 
preference  which  it  obtained. 

To  return  to  the  Amphictyonic  council,  how  the 
power  of  voting  was  distributed,  and  in  what  way 
the  business  was  managed,  tho  some  account  re- 
mains from  iSschines,  that  might  suffice  for  the 
Athenian  people,  is  far  from  being  now  in  all  points 
clear.  It  rather  seems  however  that  the  representa- 
tives of  each  of  the  twelve  nations,  or  races,  o£  Am- 
phictyonic people,   had  their  separate  poll,  where 
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the  majority  of  votes  of  individiiak  decided 
the  vote  of  the  race,  or  nation,  and  that  the 
decree  of  the  council  was  decided  by  a  majority  of 
votes  of  races,  or  nations,  and  not  of  individuals. 
iEschines  says  expressly  that,  for  the  Ionic  name, 
the  towns  of  Eretria  in  Eubo&a,  and  Priene  in  Lesser 
Asia,  the  former  rarely  independ^t,  the  other  often 
subject  to  a  Persian  satrap,  were  each  equal  to  im- 
perial Athens  ;  and  for  the  Dorian,  the  obscure 
village-republics  of  Dorium  and  Cytinium,  among 
the  mountains  of  Doris,  were  each  a  balance  to 
Lacedaemon,  holding  nearly  half  Peloponnesus  as 
its  own  territory,  and  commanding  all  Greece 
besides*. 

When  the  Lacedaemonians  had  established  that 
ascendancy  among  the  Greeks,  which  alreddy  in 
Solon's  time  they  were  beginning  to  acquire,  they 
found  the  matters,  over  which  the  Amphictyonic 
council  presided,  highly  interesting  to  them,  but  the 
council  itself,  on  account  of  the  great  preponderan- 

'  iBflchineB,  neglecting  distinctions  which,  for  his  auditors 
prohahly  w^re  needless,  uses  the  word  l^o^  equally  to  describe 
nations  or  races,  as  Thessalian,  Ionian,  Dorian,  and  cities,  as 
Laced^Bmon,  Athens,  Cjtinium,  Priene.  But  the  manner  in 
which  he  opposes  the  two  inferior  Iodic  towns  to  Athens,  and 
the  two  Doric  to  Lacedasmon,  tends  to  indicate  that  it  was  a 
majority  of  the  votes  of  the  twelve  races  that  decided  the  de- 
cree of  the  council ;  and  this  seems  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
substitution  afterward  of  the  one  double  vote  of  Macedonia 
for  the  vote  of  the  twenty-two  cities  of  Phocis.  Learned  com- 
mentators, too  often,  passing  by  more  important  matters, 
which  really  want  explanation,  waste  their  ingenuity  upon  little 
ones,  and  sometimes  with  a  haste  and  negligence  that  must  ex- 
pose to  error.  Wolfius  would  correct  the  common  reading  of 
iCschines  in  this  place,  rov  l^^oida:  he  says,  rov  ^pu^poTov/oWiute: 
nam  Eretria  Eubaa  est :  and  this  Reiske  has  carelessly  enough 
thought  worth  inserting  in  a  note  of  his  edition.  Eretria  was  in 
Eubcea  true  enough,  but  the  Eretrians  claimed  to  be  lonians, 
equal^  with  the  Erythneans  of  the  Asiatic  Ionia. 
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cy  of  the  Thessalian  and  other  northern  votes  in  it, 
not  reddily  within  their  influence.     The  silence  of 
historians,  concerning  what  followed,  indicates  the 
prudence  which  obviated  such  disturbance  as  would 
force  their  notice.     It  is  to  the  geographer  we  owe 
the  informatin,  that  the  resource  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians was  to  take  the  Delphians  under  their  par- 
ticular protection,  declaring  them  a  sacred  people, 
dedicated  to  the  god,  and  therefore  independent  of 
the  general  council  of  Phocis,  and  of  all  other  hu- 
man authority.     Thus  the  temple  and  the  treasufy, 
of  which  the  Delphians  had  the  immediate  charge, 
were  brought  effectually  under  the  power  of  the  La- 
cedaemonian government ;  and  the  authority  of  the 
Amphictyons  was  in  a  large   degree   superseded* 
Yet  tho  the  Phocians  could  scarcely  but  consider 
this  as  a  great  injury,  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  what- 
ever way  cultivating  their  favor,  held  them  so  far 
attached  that,  throughout  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
they  were  among  the  allies  of  Lacedaemon ;  and,  in 
the  wars  which  followed,  between  Lacedaemon  and 
Thebes,  they  still  maintained  the  connection,  till 
after  the  battle   of  Leuctra.     Then   Theban   in- 
fluence,  or   Theban    power,  pervading  northern 
Greece,  the  force  of  the  Phocian  tOMms  swelled  the 
army  with  which  Epameinondas  invaded  L^conia. 
The  Phocians,  however,  who  had  suffered  from  the 
enmity,  and  perhaps  the  injustice  of  Thebes,  seem 
to  have  been,  of  all  the  Theban  allies,  least  hearty 
in  the  cause.     When  called  upon,  nine  years  after, 
for  the  expedition  which  ended  with  the  fatal  bat- 
tle of  Mantineia,  they  refused  to  march;  boldly 
maintaining  that  the  terms  of  their  alliance  with 
Thebes  required  their  contingent  only  for  defen- 
sive war.     After  the  death  of  Epameinondas,  as  the 
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patronage  of  Thebes  was  less  inviting,  so  its  enmi-   sect. 
ty  was  less  formidable,  and  thus  Fhocis  became  ,,^-v^ 
prepared  for  renewing  its  old  connection  with  La- 
cedsemon. 


SECTION  11. 

Siaie  of  Thebes  after  the  Death  of  Epametnondtu.    Proieeution  ofLa^ 
eedttmon  h^  the  Tlubam  in  the  Court  of  Jimphietyom.    ProneuHon 

9fPh9€U. 

The  event  of  the  batde  of  Mantineia,  the  glory  of  SBCT, 
which  accrued  principally  to  Thebes,  was  to  no  s^^>^ 
other  republic  of  Greece  perhaps  so  effectually 
disasterous.  The  loss  of  such  a  man  as  Epamei* 
nondas,  great  to  any  state  at  any  time,  was  rendered 
singularly  so  to  Thebes  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  she  stood ;  with  a  democratical  government, 
recently  become  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  nu- 
merous democratical  governments*  In  him  the 
Theban  people,  in  him  the  allies  of  Thebes,  had 
confided.  Eminent  men  may  have  survived  him : 
we  read  of  Pammenes,  his  most  confidential  friend« 
But  the  influence  of  Epameinondas  himself  had 
been  sometimes  overborne  by  the  adverse  or  mis- 
guided will  of  the  imperial  Many,  even  in  his  own 
city;  and  the  means  he  possessed  to  command,  so 
extensively  over  Greece,  that  respect  which  had 
Inabled  him  to  hold  so  many  little  jealous  republics 
in  union  and  energy,  could  pass  immediately  to  no 
talents.  Thebes  nevertheless  retained  a  high  situa- 
tion among  the  Grecian  states ;  regarded  still,  tho 
with  diminished  attachment,  as  the  head  of  a  great 
and  glorious  confederacy.     Nor  did  the  popular 
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CHAP,  pride,  founded  on  the  consciousness  of  admired  ac- 
^^J^}^  tions  and  increased  estimation,  in  any  degree  fail ; 
suid  the  popular  ambition,  which  had  maintained 
corresponding  growth,  and  the  popular  hatred  of 
Lacedaemon,  which  was  of  much  elder  birth,  re- 
mained in  full  vigor. 

The  party  ruling  in  Thebes,  the  same  which  had 
been  the .  party  of  Epameinondas,  maintained  the 
friendly  intercourse  in  Thessaly,  which  had  been 
formed  or  confirmed  by  Pelopidas ;  and  the  The- 
Ch.«7.i.4.  ban  party  in  Thessaly  was  that  with  which  the 
Ch.^.8.4.  Macedonian  reigning  family  had  friendly  con- 
Hif^.  nection,  the  party  adverse  to  the  tyrant  tagus, 
Alexander  of  Pherse,  the  ally  of  Athens.  It 
was  become  almost  habitual  for  Macedonia  to  be 
allied  with  Athens  and  Thebes  alternately;  so 
that,  if  the  connection  of  Macedonia  with  Thebes 
was  not  alreddv  renewed,  the  breach  with  Athens 
would  have  cleared  the  way  for  its  renew- 
al. On  this  view  of  things  the  Theban  leaders  ap- 
pear to  have  rested,  in  a  project  for  making  the 
Amphictyonic  council  an  instrument  of  their  am- 
bition and  revenge ;  of  power  to  obviate  the  decay 
of  their  political  influence,  and  balance  the  failure 
of  their  militar}'  talents. 

Injured  as  Thebes  had  formerly  been  by  Lace- 
da&mon,  revenge  had  been  so  largely  taken,  that  it 
might  have  been  just,  not  less  than  wise,  to  have 
forborne  pressing  it  &rther.  One  king,  and  a 
greater  number  of  the  Lacedaemonian  people,  than 
in  any  war  within  tradition,  had  paid  the  forfeit  of 
their  lives ;  empire,  and  the  hope  of  empire,  were 
overthrown,  much  territory  lost,  the  rest,  plundered 
and  wasted,  the  capital  itself,  insulted,  the  glory  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  name  tarnished.  Unsatisfied  with 
this  splendid  vengeance  of  their  predecessors,  and 
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impotent  to  emulate  it,  the  Theban  government  in-    sect. 
'stituted  a  prosecution  in  the  court  of  the  Amphic-  ^..^.IJl^^ 
tyons  against  Lacedaemon,  for  the  old  crime,  so  al-  ^g***^-^ 
reddy  punished,  of  seizing  the  citadel  of  Thebes.  &W. 
That  court,  now  little  fit  for  what  the  Theban  lead-  io"J!^'* 
ers  would  assert  its  pretension  to  be,  the  great  coun- 
cil of  the  Greek  nation,  pronounced  against  the  La- 
cedaemonian people,  in  their  humiliation,  a  sen- 
tence which  too  evidently  it  would  not  have  ven- 
tured against  them  vigorous  in  uncurbed  guilt :  it 
condemned  them  in  a  fine,  according  to  Diodorus, 
of  five  hundred  talent^,  near  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  to  be  paid  to  the  god.    But,  re- 
duced as  Lacedasmon  was,  neither  the  Amphictyons, 
nor  the  Thebans  as  their  vicegerents,  could  inforce 
obedience  to  the  sentence^     The  time  was  passed 
when  all  northern  Greece  could  be  united  under 
Theban  banners,  to  march  into  Peloponnesus,  and 
be  joined  by  half  the  peninsula  itself  to  invade  La- 
conia.    The  fine  therefore,  remaining  unpaid,  was, 
after  a  limited  time,  according  to  the  Amphictyonic 
law,  doubled,  and^  equally  remained  unpaid^. 
.   In  these  measures  the  Theban  leaders  appear  to 
have  had  no  view  to  immediate  contest  in  arms  with 
Lacedaemon ;  whose  inability  to  attack  them  they 
knew ;  sensible  also  of  the  deficiency  of  their  own 

3  The  time,  when  this  prosecution  was  instituted,  is  very 
loosely  indicated  by  Diodorus,  relating^  the  fact  twice,  under 
different  years,  and  by  Pausanios  not  at  all.  The  omission  of 
all  notice  of  it  by  Xenophon  affords  strong  presuraption  that  it 
was  posterior  to  the  term  of  his  history,  and  of  course  not  a 
measure  of  Epameinondas.  It  may  have  been  among  the  cir- 
cumstances of  trouble  and  confusion  which  Xenophon  lived  to 
see,  and  with  the  mention  of  which,  in  general  words,  he  con- 
cludes his  historical  work.  Diodorus  has  in  one  place  (c.  23. 
1.  16,)  named  five  hundred  talents  as  the  amount  of  the  fine 
assessed  on  Lacedasmon,  in  the  other  (c.  29,)  a  thousand, 
meaning,  in  the  latter  place,  apparently  tne  doubled  fine. 
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CHAP,    means  for  carrying  war  to  the  &rdier  end  of  Pdo^ 
^"^^^"'  ponnesus.    But  exciting  embairassment  for  the  La- 


.cedflemonians,  and  maintaining  and  extending  the 
animosiQr  of  other  states  against  them,  would  be 
useful  and  even  necessary  toward  the  success  of  an 
enterprize  they  had  projected,  less  glorious,  but 
safer,  and  teeming  with  great  means  for  farther  en* 
terprise.  The  people  of  the  little  bordering  pro- 
vince of  Phoois,  always  ill-afiected  towards  Thebes, 
were  always  for  that,  if  for  no  other  rt$fion^ 
disposed  to  maintain  connection  with  Lacedjc- 
mon,  and  also  with  Athens  when  hostile  to  Thebes. 
Beyond  the  Phocians,  westward,  was  the  coontry 
of  the  Ozolian  Locrians ;  always  at  variance  with 
them,  and  for  that,  if  for  no  other  reason,  friendly 
to  Thebes.  Northward  was  Doris,  also  of  the  The- 
ban  alliance ;  but  a  corner  of  Phocis  stretched  on 
beyond  Doris,  north-eastward,  to  Thermopylse  and 
x^Bti  *^  tK>rder  of  Thessaly.  Between  the  Phociaas 
*  and  Thessalians,  from  the*  time  of  the  old  sacred 
wars,  enmity  had  subsisted,  such  that  not  even  by 
heralds  was  communication  allowed  between  them. 
Hence  it  seems  to  have  been  that  the  Thessalian  in- 
terest in  die  Amphictyonic  council  was  given  red^ 
dily  to  Theban  piuposes.  The  Athenians  then 
could  not  assist  Phocis  but  across  the  Theban  terri- 
tory, nor  without  exposing  Attica.  Lacedaemon 
was  yet  more  liable  to  have  its  support  intercepted. 
The  confederacy  of  the  two  might  indeed  be  formi- 
dable, if  their  combined  energies  were  exerted ;  but 
it  was  known  that  the  party  gener^ly  prevailing 
among  the  Athenians,  was  utterly  indisposed  to 
any  cordial  cooperation  with  Laceda&mon.  Phocis, 
therefore,  excluded  by  surrounding  enemies  from 
friendly  succor,  seemed,  for  the  power  of  Thebes, 
an  easy  conquest.     Delphi,  with  its  oracle,  per- 
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haps  no  small  advantage,  but  with  its  treasury  too»    biegt. 
certunly  a  very  great  one,  would  thus  be  at  the  mer-  s,^^^^ 
cy  of  the  Theban  rulers.    According  to  Diodorus,  ^^^'  ^• 
the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  at  this  time  lying 
in  the  several  treasuries  of  Delphi,  for  every  con- 
siderable republic  had  its  separate  treasury,  or  se- 
parate apartment  in  the  treasury,  exceeded  a  thou- 
sand talents,   two  millions  sterling.    Of  this,  the 
riches  deposited  by  Croesus  king  of  Lydia  seem  to 
have  remained  yet  the  largest  portion,  and  the  his- 
torian seems  to  have  considered  diem  as  unimpair- 
ed.    But  die*  far  more  exact  Herodotus  assures    ^ 
us  tibat,  even  in  his  time,  there  had  been,  beside 
loss  by  the  burning  of  the  temple,  other  losses* 
Nevertheless  the    treasure    altogether  at  Delphi 
was,  according  to  all  accounts,  such  that  we  might 
perhaps  more  reasonably  wonder  it  had  lain    so 
long  inviolate,  unless  by  small  purloinings,  than 
that  at  length  it  should  become  an  object  of  appe- 
tency among  the  contending   states  of  Greece. 
That  it  was  now  the  object  of  the  Theban  rulers  is 
asserted  equally  by  Demosthenes,  at  the  head  of  Danoith. 
one  party  in  Athens,  and  by  Isocrates,  at  the  head  nfs^ 
of  the  opposing  party ;  and  transactions,  as  far  as  ^^^1^ 
they  are  made  known  to  us,  mostly  by  writers  fe-  pwi»pp- 
voring  the  Theban  cause,  are  generally  of  a  tenden- 
cy to  confirm,  and  never  to  refute  the  imputation. 

With  this  then  their  great  object,  a  pretence  for 
war  with  Phocis,  but  especially  a  pretence  to  be 
sanctioned  by  a  decree  of  the  Amphict3^ons,  with 
Amphictyonic  law  for  its  ground,  was  desirable. 
No  violation  of  the  common  law,  or  law  of  nations 
of  the  Greeks,  such  as  that  notorious  of  the  Lace- 
dasmonians,  in  seizing  the  Theban  citadel,  could 
be  imputed  to  the  Phocians.  Ingenious  policy 
nevertheless  discovered,  in  ah  obscure  tradition^ 
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CHAP,  foundation  for  a  chaise,  which  might  possibly  even 
^^^^^  better  answer  the  purpose ;  a  charge  of  offence 
against  the  common  religion  of  Greece.  Various 
instances  are  found  of  such  consecration  of  land  to 
some  deity,  that  all  disturbance  of  the  soil  for  til- 
lage, or  whatever  purpose,  afterward,  was  esteem- 
Ch.  21. 8.  ed  highly  sacrilegious.  In  Attica  we  have  observed 
Ist^^i!^'  consecrated  olive-trees,  whose  fruit  was  legally 
^thu  brought  to  use,  while  to  break  the  earth,  as  far  as 
^'  the  roots  might  spred,  was  utterly  forbidden.  Here 
offence  against  the  sacredness  of  the  ground  was  the 
concern  only  of  the  state  in  whose  territory  it  lay* 
But  often  the  bordering  lands  of  neighboring  re- 
publics were  made  the  nominal  property  of  a  deity, 
and  there  were  some  consecrations  of  ground  in 
which  all  Greece  was  interested*  It  seems  proba- 
ble that  these  consecrations  did  not  originate  from 
superstition,  but  rather  from  a  wise  and  beneficent 
policy,  calling  superstition  to  its  aid.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  consecration  of  olive-trees  we  have  al- 
reddy  noticed ;  and  that  of  giving  the  estimation  of 
holy  land  to  the  borders  of  jarring  states,  is  obvi- 
ous ;  especially  whore  no  indelible  features  of  na- 
ture marked  the  boundary.  On  the  soil  then  whose 
sacredness  was  placed  under  the  common  protection 
of  the  whole  nation^  as  great  part  of  mount  Parnas- 
sus, the  unfortunate  exile  from  any  state  might  find 
security  of  person,  when  he  could  find  it  nowhere 
else.  But,  as  often  happens  of  human  institutions, 
what  was  originally  good  became  bad,  by  excess, 
by  perversion,  or  by  meer  change  of  circumstances. 
Land  was  sometimes  consecrated,  not  under  a  bles- 
sing, but  under  a  curse ;  and  then  pasturage,  and 
all  use  of  any  of  its  productions,  was  held  impious. 
A  vague  report,  of  uncertain  foundation,  seems  to 
have  obtained  some  extent  of  credit  in  Greece,  that. 
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after  one  of  the  sacred  wars,  doubtful  which,  the    sect. 
Cirrhasan  district  of  the  rich  vale  of  Crissa  had  been  .^J^^.^^ 
consecrated  by  the  Amphictyons  to   the   god  of 
Delphi;    under  a  heavy  curse  against  any  who 
should  convert  it  to  any  human,  or,  as  it  was  called, 
profane  use.     In  all  states  the  interest  of  powerful 
individuals  will  be  too  much  interfering  with  the 
public   interest,  but  most  in   the    two  congenial 
governments,   as  Aristotle  calls  them,  simple  or 
absolute  monarchy,  and  simple  or  absolute  demo- 
cracy ;  and  more  in  others  as  they  more  approach 
those  extremes.     It  is  to  Aristotle  also  we  owe 
report  of  a  private  quarrel,  which  gave  immediate 
origin  to  a  war  involving  the  interests  of  all  the 
republics  of  the  Greek  nation.     A  wealthy  heiress  Anrtot. 
in  Phocis,  of  Theban  extraction,  sought  in  marriage  c.^4*'^'^' 
by  a  Thebati  of  an  eminent  family,  was  won  by  a  ??Jf^'*P* 
Phocian.      The  disappointed  Theban,  unable  to  1. 13.  * 
revenge  himself  by  any  measures  against  his  indi-  ^-^-p-^^- 
vidual  rival,  proposed  to  use  the  reddy  enmity  of 
his  fellowcitizenis  against  the  Phocian  people,  as 
the  instrument  of  his  private  passion.    The  purpose 
of  oppressing  Phocis,  and,  through  the  Delphian 
treasury  and  Amphictyonic  decrees,  commanding 
Greece,  appears'  to  have  been  alreddy  extensively 
cherished  ;  but  the  decisive  measure  of  prosecuting 
the  Phocian  people  in  the  Amphictyonic  court,  for 
sacrilege  committed  by  cultivation  and  pasturage  on 
the  accursed  Cirrhaean  land,  is  attributed  to  the  dis- 
appointed lover^ 

^  When  we  meet  with  such  anecdotes  as  this,  warranted  hy 
two  unconnected  cotemporaries,  such  as  Aristotle  and  Duns, 
they  must  be  entitled  to  respect.  We  might,  better  know  how 
to  form  some  opinion  of  many,  some  of  them  much  stranger 
anecdotes,  related  by  writers  under  the  Roman  empire,  if  they 
would  all,  like  Athensus,  have  informed  us  whence  they  had 
them. 
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CHAP.  The  fact  asserted  as  the  foundation  of  this  prose- 
^2^ZJ[;,  cution,  that  the  Cirrhaean  land  ever  had  been 
consecrated  or  accursed  by  the  Amphictyons^  or 
any  other  competent  authority,  appears  to  hare 
beeil  utterly  doubtful.  That  diligent  antiquarian, 
'  Pausanias,  whose  curiosity  the  question  inga^ed 
some  ages  after,  assures  us  that  those  writers, 
who  insisted  on  it,  contradicted  oneanother ;  some 
asserting  that  it  followed  the  sacred  war  in  which 
Solon  commanded  the  sacred  army,  while  others 
ascribed  it  to  the  earlier  age,  when  the  Thessalian 
general  Eurylochus  destroyed  Crissa.  His  honest 
conclusion  then  is  that  he  was  unable  to  satisfy 
himself,  from  any  documents  remaining  in  his 
time,  whether  the  Phocians,  in  cultivating  the 
Cirrhsean  land,  had  committed  any  transgression. 
It  remains  however  reasonably  ascertained,  that 
this  land  had  been  used  by  the  Phocians  from 
time  beyond  certain  memory,  and  was  become 
necessary  to  die  subsistence  of  the  actual  popula** 
tion  ;  and  that,  tho  it  was  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  every  Amphictyon  to  demand  the  eitecution  o£ 
the  Amphictyonic  law,  most  especially  against  all 
profanation,  yet  neither  memory  of  man,  nor  record 
of  the  court,  could  be  produced  to  show  that  any 
notice  had  ever  before  been  taken  of  the  use  of  the 
Cirrhsean  land  as  a  profanation.  Nevertheless,  the 
Thessalian  interest  among  the  Amphictyons  con* 
curring  with  the  Theban,  a  decree  was  made, 
declaring '  that  the  Cirrhaean  land  had  been  de- 
*  voted,  that  the  Phocians  must  immediately  cease 
'  to  use  it,  and  pay  a  fine,'  the  amount  of  which  the 
decree  stated*. 

^  Accounts  remaining  in  the  time  of  Pansanins,  it  appears, 
BO  marked  the  preponderancj  of  the  Thessalian  interest  among 
the  Amphictyons,  and  the  inreterate  enmity  of  the  ThessaKan 
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In  the  long  desuetude  of  ail  interference  of  the  sect. 
Amphictyonic  council,  and  inforcement  of  the  ^^ 
Amphictyonic  law,  in  any  momentous  concerns  of 
the  Grecian  republics,  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
doubt,  if  indeed  it  was  ever  clearly  decided, 
whether  fines  decreed  should  be  imposed  on  the 
state,  whose  government  should  then  proceed  to 
ascertain  and  assess  the  criminal  individuals,  or 
whether  the  council  itself  should  not  make  the 
inquiry,  and  direct  its  vengeance  only  against  those 
really  implicated  in  the  imputed  guilt.  The  Am* 
phtctyonic  oath  may  seem  to  imply  the  latter ;  but 
the  council  took  the  method  in  itself  easier,  and 
far  most  accommodated  to  the  purpose  of  the  The* 
ban  leaders,  making  the  Phocian  government  re- 
sponsible. Much  uneasiness  was  excited,  but  the 
fine  remained  unpaid,  and  the  land  continued  to  be 
used.  On  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time,  the 
fine,  as  before  on  Lacedsemon,  was,  by  a  new 
decree,  doubled,  and  the  increased  severity  of  the 
law  only  excited  a  stronger  disposition  to  evade  or 
resist  its  execution. 


SECTION  111. 

JDecree*  of  the  Amphietyon9  againit  Laeeditnum  and  Fhotis,  •Alarm  o< 
tht  PAoetofB.  Philonulut  Otneral  of  the  Pkociant,  Support  from 
Laud€tmon  /o  PhocU.     Expulsion  of  the  Jlmpkictyont  from  Delphi, 

The  Theban  leaders  were  disappointed  in   their    sect. 
hope  of  exciting  a  general  reddiness  in  their  con*  ^^^.JJI^ 

people  toward  the  PhociaDfi,  that  he  doubted  if  the  oppressive 
decree  was  not  a  Thessalian  measure.  But  the  train  of  history 
enoug^h  shows,  even  without  the  corroborating  testimonies  of 
Aristotle  and  Duris,  that  the  Thebans,  usin^  the  Thessalians, 
were  the  re^I  leaders  in  the  business. 
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CHAP,    federacy  for  their  meditated  war.    The  strength  of 
,^^:^^'  Boeotia  might  have  sufficed  to  overwhelm  Phocis, 
but  they  feared  the  jealousy  of  their  allies,  should 
they  move  in  the  invidious  business  without  them. 
B.  C.3B5.  Recurring  therefore  again  to  the  Amphictyons,  the 
Diod.Lie.  hatred  of  the   Thessalians  toward   the   Fhocians 
^•23.        standing  instead  of  zeal  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Thebans,  they  obtained  a  decree,  declaring  that  all 
Amphictyonic  states,  guilty  of  so  pertinacious    a 
contempt  of  the  Amphictyonic  law,  as,  after  the 
duplication  of  a  fine  imposed,  to  let  t}ie  limited 
time    pass,   without   any  measures  for  payment, 
forfeited  all  their  lands  to  the  god  ;    and  that  accor- 
dingly all   the   lands  of  the'  Lacedaemonians  and 
Phocians  were  forfeited.     A  proclamation  followed, 
in  the  manner  of  those  of  the  crusades  of  aftertimes, 
admonishing  the  Greek  nation,  ^  that  it  behooved 

*  every   state  and   every  man,  as  they  hoped  for 

*  divine  favor,  or  would  avoid  divine  wrath,  to  do 

*  their  utmost  toward  carrying  the  decree  into  strict 

*  execution.^ 

Diod.i.  16.  The  Phocians  now  apprehending  the .  long- 
threatened  storm  reddy  to  burst  upon  them,  dismay 
pervaded  their  vallies.  They  had  always  main- 
tained the  reputation  of  brave  and  good  soldiers. 
But  to  the  might  of  Thebes  and  its  confederacy,  or 
even  of  Boeotia  alone,  their  collected  strength  bore 
no  proportion.  Their  government^  moreover,  had 
no  practice  in  the  conduct  of  a  great  contest ;  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  act  only  in  the  subordinate 
situation  of  auxiliaries ;  nor  had  Phocis  ever  given 
a  splendid  character  to  the  list  of  Grecian  warriors 
or  politicians.  In  such  circumstances,  if  there  is 
not  a  man  alreddy  eminent,  reddy  to  ingage  popular 
confidence,  vigor  in  public  measures  is  hardly  pos- 

Ari8tot.ut  gible.     Such  a  man  however  was  fortunately  reddy 

ant. 
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m   Philomelus,  against  whose  family  the. ;  private    sect. 
Enmity,  xrhich  gave  immediate  spring  to  the  public  y^^^i^j^ 
measures  of  the  Thebans,  had  been  directed.     In  Diod.  & 
the  congress  of  the  Phocian  cities,  assembled  to  ant. 
deliberate  on  the  critical  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, Philomelus  maintained,  *  that  a  firm  resistance 

*  to  the  oppressive  decree  of  the  Amphictyons  was 
'*  not  less  just  than  necessary,  nor  only  just,  but  a 
^  religious  duty  ;  and  if  the  Phocian  people  would 
'  confide  in  him,  he  had  no  doubt  of  making  it 

*  successful.     What  was  the  mercy  to  be  expected, 

*  to  which  some,  with  ill-judging  timidity,  proposed 

*  to  trust,  might  reddily  be  estimated.     The  very 

*  amount  of  the  fine,  utterly  over-proportioned  to 

*  the  imputed  crime,  even  were  the^  imputed  crime 
*real,  would   sufficiently  show  it.     But  no  such 

*  crime  had  been  committed :    the  Cirrhaean  land 

*  never  had    been   devoted :    their  ambitious  and 

*  implacable  enemies,  adding  new  to  old  injuries, 

*  proposed  nothing  less  than  their  utter  ruin :  they 
'  would  rob  them  now  of  land  necess^ary  to  their 

*  subsistence,  while  they  required  of  them  a  fine, 
'not  only  unjustly  imposed,  but  beyond  their 
'  means  to  pay.     Long  ago  they  robbed  them  of 

*  the  presidency  of  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Delphi, 
•always  of  right  theirs,  and  never,  of  any  right, 

*  committed    to    the    Amphictyons.      Possession, 

*  wrongfol   possession,   was  the   only    ground    of 

*  claim   the   Amphictyons  could   show;     whereas 

*  tradition,  the  most  authoritative,  recorded  by  the 

*  great  poet,  to  whose  works  all  Greece  had  always 

*  most  deferred  for  its  antient  history,  reckoned 
•Delphi,   by   its  well-known   and   unquestionable 

*  description,  the  rocky  Pytho,  among  the  Phocian 
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CHAF.  *  *  townsS    The  Phockms  then,  and  not  their  op^ 
S!^  'pressors,  had  a  holy  cause  to  maintain.    It  be- 

*  hooved  them  to  exert  themselves,  and  they  might 

*  most  reasonaUy  hope  for  the  divine  blessing  upon 
'their  endevors,'  The  assembly  accepted  the 
argument ;  and  the  supreme  direction  of  the  rnfli-^ 
tary  and  political  affiurs  of  all  the  Phocian  cities 
was  committed  to  Philomelas,  with  the  title  of 
general-autocrator. 

The  folmination  of  the  Amphictyons,  diligently 
spred  over  Greece,  produced  little  of  the  efiect 
the  Thebans  desired.  Curiosity  and  conversatioQ 
were  extensively  excited  ;  as  about  old  matter, 
nearly  buried  in  oblivion,  and  now  brought  for- 
ward as  of  new  interest.  In  some  places  wanH 
public  discussion  insued ;  but  still  as  of  fads 
questionable,  with  reasoning  on  them  uncertain. 
Nevertheless  the  crisis  for  Phocis,  were  the  coa- 
test  to  be  only  with  the  Amphictyons  and  with 
Thebes,  was  highly  formidable.  But  PhilomelnSy 
in  persuading  his  fellowcountrymen  to  resistance, 
had  not  relied  solely  on  the  narrow  means  of  Pho-^ 
els.  The  interest  of  Lacedaemon,  of  Adrens, 
of  all  Greece,  to  prevent  the  Thebans  from  be* 
coming  masters  of  Delphi,  was  obvious.  The 
great  advantage  however,  which  Philomelus  saw, 
was  what  the  imprudence  of  the  Theban  leaders 
gave,  in  making  the  cause  of  Phocis  and  of  Lace- 
daemon  so  completely  one.  He  resolved  therefore 
to  proceed  immediately  to  communicate  in  person 
widi  the  Lacedaemonian  government,  leaving  the 
defence  of  Phocis,  if  in  the  interval  it  should  be 
attacked,  weak  in  troops,  but  strong  by  its  rocks 

'  Avcap  ^6jie^6jv  Zx*^io(  xai*  'E^ritfpo^o^  ^PX^V) 

Horn.  II.  1.2.  V.  51. 
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and  mountains,  to  his  brothers  Onomarchus  and    sect. 
Phayllus.  ^^J^ 

The  king  of  Lacedaemon,  Archidatnus,  son  of 
Agesilaos,  appears  to  have  been,  according  to  all 
Mitient  testimony,  except  what  has  come  from 
sources  evidently  tainted  with  party  malice,  one 
icrf  the  most  respectable  characters  of  his  age  ; 
not  of  shining  talents,  but  of  much  courage  and 
fimmess,  and,  like  Archidamus  his  grandfather,  in 
the-  phrase  of  Thucydides,  a  wise  and  moderate 
man^.     Philomelus  was  well  received  by  the  Lace-  i>iod.i.i6. 

c.  24. 

d0»monians  generally,  but  especially  by  Archi-  Paman. 
damus*  To  prevent  Phocis  from  becoming  an  ^'  ^^' 
accession  to  the  dominion,  and  an  instrument  of 
the  ambition  and  animosity  of  Thebes,  was  itself 
of  important  interest  for  Lacedaemon.  Yet  even 
this  was  little,  compared  with  the  obvious  conse- 
quences, that,  not  the  oracle  only  of  Delphi,  so 
interestmg  to  Grecian  superstition,  would  be  in 
their  power,  but  the  treasury,  the  great  national 
famLc^  Greece,  would  become  the  fund  for  means 
to  destroy  Lacedaemon  and  overbear  the  Greek 
nation.  Whether  through  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing the  counsels  of  n  democratical  government 
secret,  this  purpose  became  demonstrated,  or 
rumor,  to  which  Demosthenes  and  Jsocrates  have  Demosth. 
equally  given  authority,   arose  and  gained  credit  pfsSSf' 

taocr.  Or. 

7  'Aviif  Suvficof  iwSn  sTvM  mi  tf^Muv.    Thucyd.  1.  1.  c.  79.  «^^P*^PP- 
&  ch.  13,  8.  5,  of  this  Hist.     Dioaonis  gives  the  grandson^s 
character   thus  :    'Ap;(ifafAOf — dyfif  xarA  fiiv  njv  iparyiy^cn  xai* 

IMvigv  jSXoo'^ii.wfi.svo^.  Diod.  1.  16.  c.  63.  It  is  much  to  say 
for  him  that,  in  the  very  difficult  circumstances  of  his  reign, 
with  party  raging  as  it  did  throughout  Greece,  he  earned 
praise  for  all  his  conduct  through  life,  excepting  his  alliance 
with  the  Phocians,  the  character  of  which  it  will  he  the 
business  of  the  sequel  to  unfoid. 
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CHAP,  on  probability  only,  the  circumstances  appear  to 
^^^^X^"  have  been  such  as  to  excite,  on  most  reasonable 
ground,  very  alarming  suspicion.  Scarcely  more 
Ch.28.s.6.  than  ten  years  before,  the  Olympian  treasury, 
Uutory.  probably  much  less  ricb  than  the  Delphian,  but 
hardly  held  less  sacred,  had  been  plundered  by  the 
Arcadians,  allies  of  Thebes.  Epameinondas, 
so  famed  for  virtue,  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Theban  government;  yet  the  Arcadians  neither 
lost  the  alliance  of  Thebes,  nor,  as  far  as  appears, 
rven  incurred  any  censure  from  the  Theban  go- 
vernment,'for  a  sacrilege  so  extensively  injurious. 
Were  then  the  Theban  government  only  as  Ktfle 
scrupulous  now,  as  when  the  virtuous  Epameinon- 
das  presided  in  it,  the  Delphian  treasury  could  not 
be  considered  but  as  in  very  great  danger. 

Whatever  may  have  been  at  this  time  the  state 
of  parties,  or  the  in^uence  of  Archidamus  in 
Lacedaemon,  where,  often,  the  kings  had  little 
political  weight,  it  would  apparently  have  been 
difficult  for  any  not  to  concur  in  the  resolution  that 
Phocis  should  be  supported  against  the  oppression 
of  Thebes.  This  being  decided,  what  followed, 
however  otherwise  questionable,  seems  to  have 
been  urgently  required  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  tliat  the  temple  and  treasury  of  Delphi, 
in  danger  from  the  subserviency  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons  to  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  should 
be  placed  s^in,  as  of  right,  it  was  asserted,  it  ought 
to  be,  in  charge  of  the  common  government  of 
the  Phocian  people.  But  the  Lacedaemonian  go- 
vernment could  not  easily  afford  either  men  or 
money  for  those  purposes.  The  treasury  instituted 
by  Lysander,  to  be  filled  from  various  tributary 
states,  was  no  more ;  and  men,  on  whom  the  go- 
vernment might  depend,  could  ill  be  spared  from 
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the  defence  of  the  remaining  frontier,  and  the    sect. 
watch  of  the  disaffected  within  it ;  nor  could  a  ^^^.JJI^ 
Lacedaemonian  force  perhaps  reach  Phocis,  without 
fighting    its    way    through    intermediate    adverse 
states.      The   resource  ^therefore  was    to    open, 
in  the  modem  phrase,  a  subscription,  for  the  sup-  Diod.i.ie. 
port  of  the  common  cause,  depending  upon  that  ^*  ^^* 
pressing  interest,  which  wealthy  individuals  had  in 
supplying  the  deficient  means  of  government,  for 
the  preservation  of  private  property  and   public 
order.    Archidamus, .  accordingly,  and  Fhilomelus 
are  said  to  have  contributed,  each  from  his  private 
fortune,  no  less  than  fifteen  talents,   near   three 
thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Philomelus  having  succeeded,  perhaps  to  the 
utmost  of  his  hope  or  beyond  it,  in  his  negotiation 
at  Lacedasmon,  his  next  business  was  to  use  the 
means  he  had  acquired  for  raising  a  mercenary 
force,  •  to  assist  the  small  strength  of  Phocis. 
Opportunity  for  this  abounded  ;  for  beside  the 
common  throng  of  exiles  from  various  republics, 
the  remission  of  hostilities,  following  the  battle 
of  Mantineia,  had  left  numbers  of  practised  sol- 
diers, restless  in  indigence  and  reddy  for  adven- 
ture. Philomelus,  by  his  emissaries,  quickly  in- 
gaged  between  two  and  three  thousand.  These 
reached  the  Corinthian  gulph,  without  exciting 
alarm.  The  strength  of  Phocis  meanwhile  was 
quietly  prepared.  The  mercenaries  were  brought 
across  the  gulph  at  the  critical  moment ;  and 
Delphi,  unfortified,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a 
force  vainly  resisted  by  the  partizans  of  Thebes, 
described  by  the  unexplained  name  of  Thracids ; 
possibly  having  some  reference  to  the  Thracian 
founders  of  Grecian  religious  ceremonies.  Phi- 
lomelus and  his  party  became  completely  masters 
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CHAP,  of  the  place.  The  propntj  of  the  Thnurids  was 
^ta^^  declared  forfeiled  for  the  benefit  of  the  amy, 
which  had  delivered  the  temj^e :.  the  other  DeL- 
phians  were  assured  of  ntSctf  for  themaelvea  and 
their  estates,  under  thci  just  protection  of  tha 
common  gov^eroment  of  Phocts,  to  the  advantsgcs 
of  which  they  were  restored. 

It  was  apprehended  that»  upon  totellig^ce  of 
this  violence  against  the  sacred  citf ,  rapidly  oom* 
mutiicated  every  way,  all  the  neigihboring  people 
under  Theban  in^uence,  but  espeetaUy  all  JBkeotia, 
would  have  been  immediately  in  motion.  The 
measure  however  had  been  so  well  concerted,  and 
the  Theban  government  was  so  little  prepared  for 
it,  that  only  the  Osolian  Locrians,  in  unadvised 
zeal,  marched  toward  De^>hi.  Phflomelua,  in- 
formed of  their  approach,  met  and  easily  overcame 
them.  Occupying  then  the  principal  passes  of 
the  frontier  with  detachments  of  his  army,  tapt- 
cially  against  Locris  and  Boeotia,  he  placed  Phocns 
so  far  in  security,  that  he  could  proceed  in  some 
quiet  to  provide  for  its  future  govemmeal  and 
future  defence. 


SECTION  IV. 

Meoiurei  of  PhUofMhu/or  Defence  of  Delphi  and  PhocU  :  DigUuiHa 
9f  the  Phoeuau .-  VioUnee  of  their  EnewUea  .*  Oraefe  .*  Mtmi* 
fe$to  of  Phihmeltu  :  DiepotUim.  of  Mhmt :  Dispontum  of  other 
Stalet:  AUitt  of  Thebes:  Barbarity  of  the  Thebane:  Retaliation: 
Death  of  PhUomdut. 

B.C.357.  PfiiLOMELUs  and  the  governments  in  concert  with 
O1.106.2.  ^hich  he  acted,  asserting,  as  a  {Hinciple  of  their 
DtodJ.i6.  conduct,  that  the  authority  exercised  by  the  Am- 
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pbicfejrons  at  Delphi  ivts  usurped,  and  of  no  le-  sect. 
galhy ,  It  was  among  his  first  busmesses  to  destroy,  ,^^^^1^^ 
With  pnUic  ceremony,  their  decrees  against  the 
Phocians  and  Lacedaemonians,  and  to  deface  the 
marble  which,  after  the  common  manner  of  diplo- 
matical  publication  among  the  Greeks,  bore  in« 
graved  copies  of  them  for  the  public  eye.  A  care 
more  important  was  at  the  same  time  pressing,  to 
obviate,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  alarm  his  enter* 
prize  might  cause  among  states  not  before  hostile 
to  Phocis.  Accordingly  he  citx:ulated  a  declaration, 
stating,  ^  that  he  came  to  Delphi  under  the  just 
^  authority  of  the  common  government  of  Phocis, 

*  for  no  irreligious  or  unlawful  purpose,  but  to  assert 
'  the    antient   indefeisible  right  of   the  Phocian 

*  people  to  the  superintendency  of  the  temple,  and 

*  to  maintain  their  laws  against  the  usurpation,  and 

*  their  property  against  the  unjust  decrees,  of  the 

*  Amphictyons :     that,     under    that    superintend 

*  dency  therefore,  the  temple,  and  its  ministers, 

*  and  -die  treasured  placed  in  sacred  deposit  there, 

*  should  be  most  religiously  and   zealously  pro- 

*  tected*.' 

Delphi,  strong  by  its  situation  yet  stronger  hither- 
to by  the  sacred  character  of  the  place,  and  the 
deep  interest  of  all  Greece  in  its  security,  had  re- 
mained unwalledand  open.  But  being  gained  now 
by  arms,  those  who  held  it  would  of  course  have  to 

8  Justin  who,  among  much  absurd  matter,*  has  some  verj 
^ood  seDtences,  to  which  he  has  owed  his  reputatioo,  de- 
scrihes  the  origin  of  the  sacred  war  thus  :  ^  Causa  et  origo 
^  hijjus  mail  Thebani  fnere  :  vqui,  cum  renim  potirentur,  se- 
'  cvndam  fortunam  imbecillo  aoimo  ferentes,  victos  armis 
^  Lacedaemonios  &  Phocenses,  quasi  panra  supplicia  cxdibu^ 
^  &  rapinis  luisscnt,  apud  commune  Graecise  concilium  superbe 
^  ttceusaveront  :  pronras  quasi  post  arma  U  bellum  locum 
'  legibus  reliquissent.^   1.  8.  c.  1. 
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CHAP,    apprehend  the  use  of  arms  against  them.     It  wa* 
,^^^^^^!^  therefore  among  the  earliest  cares  of  Philomelus  to 
raise  fortifications  for  its  better  safety*     Meanwhile 
he  was  diligent  in  arming  and  training  the  Phocian 
people.     Like  the  Greeks  in  general  of  the  western 
highlands,  less  familiar  with  the  panoply,  they  ge- 
nerally excelled  in  the  use  of  light  arms  and  mis- 
sile  weapons.     Philomelus,  judiciously  avoidii^  to 
thwart  the  popular  propensity,  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  improve  their  method  in  the  kind  of  warfare 
to  which  they  were  habituated,  and  which  was  pe- 
culiarly accommodated  to  their  mountainous  coun- 
try :  he  formed  a  body  of  middle-armed  in  the  Iphi- 
^'^^^^'  cratean  discipline.      Nor  did  the  temper  of  the 
Ch.25.t.  people  disappoint  his  hope,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
Hist.^"    the  general  firmness  in  attachment  to  him,  and  red- 
diness  to  act  under  his   orders,  seemed  to  warrant 
expectation  of  final  success.      Shortly,  beside  the 
force  stationaiy  in  the  towns  and  passes,  he  had  a 
moving  army  of  five  thousand  men. 

The  inaction  of  the  Thebans,  whether  owing  to 
wisdom  or  weakness,  appears  to  have  disappoint- 
ed and  even  distressed  the  Phocians.  While  tlie 
armies  of  the  Grecian  republics,  as  on  various  oc- 
casions we  have  seen,  consisted  of  citizens,  the  sol- 
dier, in  defensive  war,  subsisted  on  hi^  own  means, 
with  assistance  commonly  from  those  public  means 
only  which  were  equally  reddy  to  relieve  the  wants, 
or  promote  the  injoyments  of  the  citizen  in  peace. 
In  offensive  w^r  plunder  was*  always  looked  for,  as 
that  in  the  failure  of  which  offensive  war  could 
hardly  be  prosecuted.  When  afterward  the  prac- 
tice of  employing  mercenary  ti'oops  obtained,  a  re- 
venue appropriated  to  the  purpose  became  indis- 
pensable ;  but  still,   in  o&nsive  war,  plunder  was 
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;dw»ys  calculated  upon,  at  least  to  lessen  the  call 
upon  the  revenue.  But  the  expence  of  a  mercenary 
force  which  might  inable  the  people  of  the  Phocian 
vallies  to  balance  in  arms  the  powerful  confederacy 
of  Thebes,  was  so  overproportioned  to  its  revenue, 
that  when  once  such  a  force  was  raised,  to  rest 
would  not  be  in  the  choice  of  the  general  or  the  go- 
vernment. Hence,  in  the  forbearance  of  the  The- 
bans,  Philomelus  probably  found  offensive  measures 
necessary.  Hitherto  Phocis  had  been  actually  at- 
tacked only  by  the  Locrians.  In  the  delay  of 
threatened  enterprize  from  Thebes  therefore,  he 
carried  war  into  their  country.  Entering  it  with 
little  resistance,  hb  troops  made  considerable  booty. 
But  as  he  was  carrying  it  off,  the  irritated  enemy  ^^^*^* 
hung  upon  his  rear ;  and  chusing  well  their  oppor- 
tunity among  defiles,  killed  about  twenty  of  his 
men,  whose  bodies  he  was  obliged  to  leave  in  their 
power.  As  usual,  on  such  occasions,  he  sent  a 
herald  to  request  the  restoration  of  the  slain  for 
^mrial ;  but  he  received  for  answer  '  that  the  com- 

*  roon  law  of  the  Greeks  denied  burial  to  the  sacri- 

*  legions.'  Indignation  pervaded  his  army;  but 
he  had  influence  to  check  the  dangerous  efferves* 
cence,  and  prevailed  that  the  just  vengeance 
should  be  submitted  to  his  direction.  The  ene- 
my Vlitde  success  increasing  their  confidence,  he 
soon  found  opportunity  for  advantage  over  them  ; 
put  nuiny  to  the  sword,  compelled  the  rest  to  flight, 
and  the  dead  remainedJn  his  power.  Such  was 
then  the  force  of  the  common  notions  of  the  im- 
portance of  burial,  that  neither  fear  nor  shame  were 
powerful  enoi^h  to  prevent  the  Locrians  from  be- 
coming solicitors  to  their  enemy,  for  what  they  had 
themselves    so  lately    denied  to    his  solicitation* 

VOL.  Vk  30 
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CHAP*  Philomelus,  on  condition  of  receiving  bis  own,  did 
^^^^!J^  not  refuse  the  Locrians  their  slain ;  but  he  proceed* 
ed  to  punish  their  former  insult  by  prosecuting  his 
new  success*  Advancing  again  into  Locris,  he  ex* 
tended  plunder  to  parts  before  untouched ;  and, 
conducting  his  retreat  then  with  caution  taught  by 
experience,  he  led  back  his  army  highly  gratified 
with  the  expedition. 

The  command  which  Philomelus  now  held  of 
the  temple  and  oracle  and  treasury  of  Delphi,  all  ao 
interesting  to  the  whole  Greek  nation,  gave  him 
great  means,  but  requiring  uncommon  discretioa 
in  the  use.  The  Thebans,  and  their  party  through* 
out  Greece,  were  urging  i^;ainst  him,  and  all  his 
supporters,  the  chains  of  impiety,  pro&nation  and 
sacrilege*  To  obtain  a  response  from  the  oracle,  of 
a  tendency  to  justify  his  measures,  probably  not 
difficult,  would  be  highly  important,  could  credit  be 
obtained  for  it.  A  response  of  a  tenor  very  fevcva* 
ble  to  him,  did  then  so  gain  recq>tion,  that  even 
his  enemies,  hopeless  to  invalidate  its  authenticity, 
Diod.i.  16.  endevored  only  to  obviate  its  force.  They  assert- 
ed that  it  came  from  the  Pythoness  in  an  effusion  of 
anger,  indignant  at  the  violence  of  profane  handB^ 
dragging  her  to  the  tripod;  and  they  contended 
for  an  interpretation  of  her  words,  as  applied  only 
to  such  profanation.  But,  the  Phocian  cause  being 
favored  by  a  large  part  of  Greece,  including  the* 
two  powerful  republics  of  Lacedaemon  and  Athens, 
an  interpretation  advantageous  to  that  cause  had 
more  general  acceptance.  Reports,  moreover,  of 
omens  and  prodigies,  portending  success  to  it,  ob- 
tained popular  credit  extensively,  and  assisted  the 
reception  of  the  oracle  in  the  favorable  sense. 

Philomelus  now,  from  a  man  hardly  known  bof 
among  his  own  people,  who  were  in  low  considem- 
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tkm  among  the  Grecian  republics,  had  not  only    sect. 
himself  risen  to  be  one  of  the  leading  characters  of ,    '^* 


the  age,  but  had  raised  his  hitherto  obscure  country 
to  be  among  the  leading  powers ;  and,  what  deserves 
notice  among  Grecian  revolutions,  the  measures, 
by  which  he  rose,  had  been  mild  and  almost  blood- 
less. With  the  better  confidence  therefore  he  ad- 
dressed now  a  second  declaration,  in  the  name  of 
tlic  Phocian  people,  to  all  the  Grecian  states:  *  The  i>w^iJ«- 
^  Phocians,'  he  said,  *  in  repossessing  themselves  of 

*  Delphi,  their  antient  right,  neither  intended,  nor 
'  would  allow  any  violence  to  the  temple  or  any  of 
'  its  appendages.  The  treasure  should  be  preserv* 
^  ed  with  the  most  religious  care.  An  account  of 
^  the  number  of  ofierings,  widi  a  specification  of 
*'  the  weight  of  the  precious  metals  in  each,  should 
'  be  given,  on  demand,  to  any  state  which  had  of- 

*  ferings  there,  with  free  leave  to  examine  their  con- 

*  dition.    With  regard  to  the  presidency  of  the  tem- 

*  pie,  the  Phocian  people  not  only  held  themselves 
^  justified,  in  resuming  it  as  their  antient  indefeisi- 

*  ble  right,  but  reckoned  upon  a  fair  claim  to  the 

*  support  of  the  whole  Greek  nadon.  If  therefore 
'  from  malice,  or  envy,  or  whatever  bad  modve,  for 
^  no  good  one  could  be,  any  state  should  wage  m^ar 
^  against  them,  they  were  bold  to  request  assistance 
'  from  all  others,  as  in  a  holy  cause.  Should  that  be 
^  denied  by  any,  still  they  claimed  peace  with  all, 

*  intided  to  so  much  at  least  for  their  own  peaceful 
^  principles  and  purposes.' 

This  declaration  was  communicated  by  ministers 
specially  sent  to  every  state,  not  omitting  even 
Thebes.  It  would  hardly  be  expected  to  find,  in 
the  ruling  party  there,  a  disposition  to  peace  with 
Pfaocis,  on  any  moderate  terms;  but  the  hope 
would  be  reasonable,  that  such  demonstration  of  a 
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CHAP,  disposition  to  conciliation,  in  the  Phocian  govern*' 
,J^J^^^  ment,  would  tend  to  its  credit.  The  measure 
indeed  appears  to  have  been,  like  those  of  Philo- 
melas in  general,  judiciously  conceived  and  ably 
executed*  No  particulars  remain  of  discussions  on 
the  occasion  at  Athens^  but  preceding  and  following 
circumstances  indicate  generally  the  temper  with 
which  the  application  of  the  Phocians  would  l>e  re^, 
ceived  by  the  contending  parties  there.  Isocraiesv 
and  others  who  associated  in  politics  with  Timo- 
theus  and  Chabrias,  would  be  reddy  to  concur  with 
Lacedaemon  in  support  of  Phocis  ^nd  in  opposition 
to  Thebes.  Chares  and  his  party  would  be  reddy 
to  seize  occasion  for  gaining  die  command  of  Pho<- 
ciS|  and  to  prevent  any  others  from  gaining  it ;  but 
they  would  oppose  any  advantage  to  Lacediemon, 
not  less  than  to  Thebes.  Animosity  against  Thebes, 
however,  was  a  popular  passion,  and  the  partisans 
of  Chares  were  courtiers  of  the  soverein  p^opk. 
Thus  circumstances  altogether  were  favorable  fot 
Philomel  us,  and  the  Athenito'  government  avowed 
the  support  of  Phocis,  against  the  Amphictyons 
supported  by  the  Thebans.  Rarely  as  any  mea- 
sure of  executive  government  escaped  reprobation 
from  some  party  at*  Athens,  yet  the  Phocian  alli- 
ance on  this  occasion,  it  appears  from  the  orators, 
none  would  venture  to  blame. 

Nevertheless  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the 
expulsion  of  the  Amphict}'ons  from  Delphi  was 
a  measure  of  extreme  violence,  against  an  esta- 
blishment for  ages  held  sacred  by  the  Greeks, 
and  a  principal  bond  of  the  several  governments 
of  the  nation  ;  a  violence  to  be  justified  only  as 
civil  war,  by  the*  last  necessity.  Accordingly 
the  Thebans  were  sedulous  to  profit  from  the 
advantage  so  before  them.    In  the  name  of  ibfi 
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Aifiphictyons  t)ie  call  was  sounded,  throughout 
Greece,  to  arm  against  the  sacrilegious  Phocians, 
as  in  the  common  cause  of  the  country  and  the 
god.  But  so  prudent,  in  his  critical  and  difficult 
circumstances,  was  the  conduct  of  Philomelus, 
and  so  little  popular  the  cause  of  the  Amphictyons, 
under  Theban  patronage,  that,  of  the  numberless 
.republics  of  the  nation,  only  that  branch  of  the 
Locrian  name,  which  was  distinguished  and  de- 
graded by  the  epithet  of  Ozolian,  the  stinking, 
would  obey  the  call.  The  Thebans  therefore 
ventured  upon  no  offensive  operations;  the  com* 
mon  season  of  warfare  ended,  and  winter  passed, 
without  farther  hostilities. 

But  the  season  of  repose  seems  to  have  pro* 
duced  no  disposition  to  peace.  The  Phocians 
therefore  could  not  safely  reduce  their  mercenary 
force,  whMi  neither  could' they,  with  any  ordinary 
means,  maintain.  But  the  abilities  and  popularity 
of  Philomelus  found  extraordinary  means,  and 
apparently  nevertheless  unexceptionable.  Among  Diod.i.i«. 
the  Phocians  were  men  of  wealth,  mostly  ac-  ^' 
quired  through  the  commerce  of  all  Greece  with 
Delphi ;  and  whetlier  by  loan  or  how  we  are  un- 
informed, the  sum  wanted  for  the  public  exigency 
was  raised,  and  no  complaint  appears  to  have  been 
excited. 

Spring  came,  and  the  Thebans,  still  refusing  B.C. 364. 
peace,  nevertheless  forbore  action.  Their  powfer-  ^*-^^^-^- 
ful  native  military  was  of  no  expence  to  their 
government,  and,  unable  as  they  were  to  excite 
their  former  confederacy  to  energy,  they  might 
hope  for  the  advantage  of  victory  without  risk  and 
without  effort.  It  was  much  for  the  Phocians  to 
have  maintained  their  mercenaries  through  the 
winter*    When  the  season  for  ^action  came,  that 
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CHAP,    predatory  war,  whidi  circumstances  probably  made 
^^^^^^^  indispensable,  Philomelus  directed  where  it  might, 
with  the  best  justification,  be  directed,  still  against 
the  Locrians,  who  had  invaded  Phocis. 

The  Ozolian  Locrians,  a  little  subocdinate 
people,  aware  of  their  inferiority  to  lliebes, 
Athens  and  Lacedasmon,  but  accustomed  to  reckon 
themselves  more  nearly  equal  to  the  Phocians, 
flew  to  arms,  probably  with  more  courage  than 
good  conduct,  to  defend  their  ravaged  country ;  and 
Diod.1.16.  venturing  a  battle  with  Philomelus,  were  again 
*'  ^*  defeated*  The  slaughter  was  such,  that  the  sur- 
vivors, fin:  from  hoping  to  protect  their  fields, 
doubted  of  their  ability  to  defend  their  towns 
i^inst  an  enemy  to  whose  slain  they  had  denied 
burial.  In  extreme  alarm  therefore  they  addressed 
supplication  and  remonstrance  to  Thebes,  praying 
that  relief  and  support,  to  which  such  faithful  allies, 
suffering  in  the  common  cause  of  the  god  and  the 
Theban  confederacy,  were  intitled. 

The  successful  inroad  of  Philomelus,  whether 
the  wisest  measure  in  his  circumstances,  we  are 
without  information  su%:ient  for  any  clear  judge- 
ment, was,  however,  in  its  result,  not  altogether 
fortunate.  The  cries  ojf  the  Locrians  produced  a 
sensation  in  Grreece,  which  the  decrees  of  the 
Amphictyons,  supported  by  the  influence  of 
Thebes,  could  not  excite  ;  and  exaggerated  report, 
of  the  successes  and  power  of  Philomelus,  in- 
creased the  effect.  The  advantage  thus  afforded 
to  the  Theban  leaders,  and  their  associates  in  the 
Amphictyonic  assembly,  was  not  neglected.  If, 
when  the  Phocians  first  possessed  themselves  of 
Delphi,  the  Amphictyons  took  any  of  those 
measures  which  might  have  become    then*  pre- 
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tensions,  a^d  their  generally  acknowleged  dignify,  sect. 
the  efiect  was  so  litdc  as  to  have  escaped  the  notice  ^^^^Yl^ 
of  the  only  extant  historian  of  these  transactions, 
their  advocate  Diodorus.  But  now  the  council  • 
met,  apparendy  at  Theroiopylse  ;  and  while  the 
Theban  government  sent  ministers  to  every  state, 
in  which  it  could  hope  to  excite  an  interest  suited 
to  its  views,  the  Amphictyons  issued  decrees  in  the 
name  of  the  Greek  nation,  invoking  all  to  arm,  in 
the  caVjse  of  the  god,  against  the  sacrilegious  Pho- 
cians.  But  even  now  the  voice  of  that  reverend  Diod.i,i«. 
council  was,  in  the  confession  of  the  same  historian,  ^' 
but  as  the  trumpet  of  discord  through  Greece'. 
The  violent  measures  pf  Philomelus,  on  one  side^ 
the  known  ambition  of  Thebes,  on  the  other,  the 
critical  situation  of  the  Delphian  treasury,  and 
the  means  it  might  afford  for  prosecuting  purposes 
of  ambition  and  violence,  whichever  party  pre- 
vailed, to  the  general  injury  of  Greece,  were 
subjects  of  anxious  consideration  for  all  informed 
and  thinking  men.  Meanwhile  among  the  Many, 
while  some  were  vehement  in  indignarion  against 
the  Phocians,  and  eager  that  they  should  suffer 
all  the  severity  of  punishment  decreed  for  the 
most  abominable  sacrilege  (a  crime,  to  judge  from 
remaining  accounts,  far  more  ingaging  their  solici* 
tude  than  the  overthrow  or  weakening  of  a  poli- 
tical institution  of  common  importance'  to  the 
Greek  nation)  others  contended  no  less  ardently 
that  they  were  an  injured  people,  whom  it  be- 
hooved united  Greece  to  protect  against  the 
cruellest  oppression,  wickedly,  with  the  pretence 
of  service  to  the  god,  attempted  against  them. 
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CHAP.  .  The  deficient  merit  or  credit  of  the  Theban 
s^JL^  leaders  at  this  time,  successors  of  the  renowned 
Epameinondas  and  Pelopidas,  is  not  weakly  in- 
dicated by  the  antient  writers^  advocates  of  their 
cause,  in  the  omission  to  name  a  single  man  of 
,  them^  In  ambition  nevertheless  and  arrogance, 
they  seem  not  to  have  been  below  their  great 
predecessors.  Yet,  in  measuring  our  censure  to 
them,  the  uneasy  and  difficult  situation  of  party- 
leaders  among  the  Grecian  republics,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  avoiding  party,  should  -be  consider* 
ed.  It  appears  indeed  a  truly  wonderful  tendency 
to  tyranny,  in  various  shapes^  and  from  various 
causes,  that  we  find  in  every  ^democratical  govern- 
ment which  has  been  at  all  laid  open  to  us.  All 
that  remains  from  antiquity  on  this  part  of  histor}' 
tends  to  show,  tho  no  writer  has  so  entered  into 
detail  of  Theban  and  Boeotian  affairs  as  to  explain 
satisfactorily  the  cause,  that  the  democratical 
party  could  not  hope  to  maintain  their  power  in 
Thebes,  without  holding  the  other  towns  of  Boeo- 
tia  in  a  political  subjection,  such  that  civil  freedom, 
if  any  were  really  left  them,  must  be  utterly  pre- 
carious :  with  the  restoration  of  freedom  to  the 
Boeotian  towns,  the  supreme  power  in  Thebes 
would  surely  revert  to  the  aristocratical  party,  and 
the  democratical  chiefs  must  probably  seek  personal 
safety  in  exile.  This  we  have  seen  a  principal 
moving  spring  of  Theban  politics  in  the  long 
contest  with  Lacedaemon,  and  it  remained  so  in 
the  contest  now  with  Phocis. 

When  the  Thebans,  under  Pelopidas  and  Epa- 
meinondas, proposed  to  establish  their  own  power 
over  all  Greece,  on  the  ruin  of  that  so  long,  with 
more  or  less  plenitude,  exercised  by  Lacedaemon, 
they  could  persuade  almost  all    the  northern   re- 
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publics,  and  half  Peloponnesus  itself,  to  zealous  sect. 
<XM>pefation  with  them.  But  now,  making  com-  ^.^^^^ 
mon  cause  with  the  Amphictyons,  the  antient 
representative  councU  of  the  nation,  violently  driven 
.from  that  by  long  custom  their  place  of  meeting, 
and  resisted  in  the  execution  of  their  offices,  the 
list  of  allies  they  could  obtain  is  of  a  very  different 
description.  The  zeal  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians, 
alreddy  unfortunate  enough,  did  not  howe^ver  abate. 
The  Thessalians,  apparently  checked  by  domestic 
troubles,  had  assisted  hitherto  only  by  their  in- 
fluence to  procure  Amphictyonic  decrees.  The 
people  now  coming  forward  were  the  Perrhasbians, 
Dolopians,  Athamahs,  Magnetes,  ^nians  and 
Achaians;  Thespian  names  all,  but  so  little 
fiaimiliar  in  Grecian  histoiy  that  it  hardly  appears 
what  part  those  who  bore  them  ever  before  took 
in  any  of  the  great  concerns  of  the  Greek  nation. 
L#acedsemon  and  Athens,  with  all  the  states  where 
their  interest  prevailed,  avowed  themselves  the 
allies  of  Phocis.  The  rest,  even  the  Arcadians 
of  Megalopolis,  who  owed  their  actual  political 
existence  to  Thebes,  appear  to  have  avoided 
stirring. 

'  But  neither  frohi  Lacedaemon  nor  Athens  was  Diod.i.i6. 
any  effectual  assistance  reddy,  when  the  force  of  ^'^' 
the  Theban  confederacy  was  assembling.  Philo- 
melus  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  increase  still 
his  mercenaries,  and,  for  their  maintenance  to  carry 
Aem  again  into  the  enemy's  country^^.  Again  he 
chose  the  Locrian  territory  for  invasion.     A  body 

10  Diodoms,  apparently  followiog  some  author  of  the  The- 
ban party,  says  that  Philomelas  now  trespassed  on  the  sacred 
treasury.  Afterward  we  find  him,  with  candid  simplicity, 
stating  evidence  that  this  was  unfounded  slander.  Farther 
notice  of  this  will  occur  hereafter. 

VOL.   VI,  31 
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c  H  AP.    of  BcBotiati  horse  hastened  to  assist  in  its  protection; 

^^^^^]^  A  batde,  in  the  usual  way  of  Grecian  warftre,  fol- 
lowed, and  Philomelus  was  victorious*  Soon  after 
no  less  than  six  thousand  ThessaUans  joined  the 
unfortunate  Locrians;  another  battle  was  fought, 
and  still  the  victory  was  with  Philomelus.  Then 
at  length  the  Thebans  got  the  whole  force  of 
Boeotia  to  move,  to  the  amount  of  thirteen  thousand 
men  ;  but  fifteen  hundred  Achaians,  from  Pelopon* 
nesus,  joining  die  Phocian  army,  Philomelus  ven- 
tured to  hold  his  ground. 

Superior  as  the  Thebans  must  have  been  in  foroe, 
yet  they  did  not  hasten  to  a  general  acdon ;    but 

Diod.1.16.  they  intercepted  the  return  of  a  foraging  party  of 
Phocian  mercenaries,  who  were  made  prisoners. 
With  the  hope  of  superiority,  the  disposition  to  a 
barbarous  severity  in  the  execution  of  die  law,  of 
which  they  took  upon  themselves  to  be  the  judges, 
or  whose  judges  were  their  creatures,  prevailed  with 
the  Theban  leaders.  They  declared  by  prochma^ 
tion  that  a  sentence  of  the  Amphictyons  condemned 
the  prisoners,  as  accomplices  in  sacrilege,  to  death; 
'  and  immediately,'  says  the  historian,  ^  following 

*  up  their  words  by  deeds,  they  put  all  to  the  swocd.' 
Vengeance  was  indignandy  demanded  by  the  Pho- 
cian army,  and  the  abilities  of  the  general  soon 
provided  means  for  the  necessary  gratification.  He 
found  oppor;tunity  to  make  a  considerable  number 
of  Boeotians  prisoners,  and,  with  the  formality  of 
retaliative  justice,  he  delivered  them  to  his  incensed 
soldiers,  who  put  all  to  death.  *  Thus,'  says  the 
historian,  *  Philomelus  checked  the  cruel  arrogance 

*  of  the  Thebans.*  But  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  enemy's  superiority  or  equality,  he  could  carry 
depredadon  no  farther,  as  he  had  entered  Xocris 
principally  to  find  subsistence  for  his  troops,  so,  for 
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subsiatenoe,  it  would  become  necessary  for  hitti  to    b£CT. 
withdraw    again    into    Phocb;    and,  among  the  ,^i3^ 
mountains,  pressed  in  his  retreat,  he  received  a 
mortal  wound. 

Occasion  was  taken  by  the  Thebans,  from  the  i)iod.i.i$. 
death  of  Philomelus,  to  boast  of  a  great  victory ;  ^'  ^' 
buty  whatever  may  have  been  their  success  in 
Itf^tion,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  unable  to  pro- 
secute the  advantage.  Winter  indeed  was  ap- 
pn>aching,  which  in  the  stormy  atmosphere  of  a 
mountainous  country,  made  a  pause  of  military 
c^rations  generally  necessary  for  armies  so  unpro- 
vided as  those  of  the  Grecian  republics ;  yet,  if  the 
success  of  the  Thebans  had  been  clear,  they  would 
hate  endevored  to  penetrate  the  Delphi,  the  great 
object  of  tlie  war.  But,  without  an  eflfort,  they 
returned  home,  leaving  their  enemies  to  retreat  un- 
molested, and  take  their  measures  at  leisure  for 
repairing  their  loss,  whatever,  beyond  that  of  one 
most  valuable  life,  it  may  have  been.  The  Pho- 
cians  thus  retained  the  intire  and  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  their  own  country,  including  their  new 
acquisition,  or  what  they  called  their  recovered  and 
infranchised  dominion  of  the  sacred  citv. 


*  SECTION  V. 

Megotiaiionfor  Peace  between  Thebes  and  PhoeU  untucceu/td.  AstU' 
tanee  from  Thebes  to  the  Satrtqt  of  Bithynia  against  the  King  of 
Persia.  War  of  invective  among  the  Oreeks.  Onomarehus  SueceS' 
sor  of  PhUomelus.    Invasion  of  Doris  and  Bteotia  by  Onomarehus. 

Those  who  directed  the  administration  of  Thebes 
and  Boeotia,  whose  names  are  to  be  found  neither 
among  historians  nor  orators,  had  expected,  as  De- 
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CHAP,  mosthenes  and  Isocrates  both  observe,  that  Phocis 
Jj^^^^  must  yield  to  them,  and  would  probably  yield  with- 
Demotth.  out  resistance.  The  only  hazani  of  their  measures 
p^^Ti.k  would  arise,  they  supposed,  from  the  alarm  and  in- 
it^r!*^'  dignation  of  Lacedaemon  and  Athens  and  their  con- 
adPhUipp.  federates.  But  with  these  the  Theban  confederacy 
had  been  accustomed  to  contend,  and  would  con- 
tend with  better  hope  when  Delphi  should  1>e  in 
their  power,  and  a  clear  majority  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons  subservient.  Rarely  we  gain  aiiy  direct  in- 
formation of  the  state  of  parties  in  Thebes.  Events 
however  imply  that  those  who  had  hitherto  directed 
its  councils,  were,  in  consequence  of  the  total 
failure  of  their  projecfs,  obliged  to  yield,  in  some 
degree,  to  wiser  and  more  moderate  men,  but  of  the 
same  party,  at  least  so  far  that  they  were  of  the 
party  of  Pelopidas  and  Epameinondas.  In  the 
winter  following  the  death  of  Philomelus,  the 
Phocians,  before  represented  as  involving  in  the 
contamination  of  sacrilege,  and  subjecting  to  the 
high  displeasure  of  the  gods,  all  who  should  com- 
municate with  them,  unfit  even  to  be  allowed  burial 
when  slain  in  battle,  were  looked  upon  with  some- 
i>tod- 1-  what  less  severity.  Negotiation  was  opened  with 
them,  and  the  propositions  were  such  as  to  ingage 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  Phocian  leaders,  in 
consultation  with  their  allies.  But  the  liberal  party 
in  Thebes  could  not  carry  their  measures  through. 
The  terms  at  last  insisted  on  were  too  severe,  or 
too  obviously  insidious,  to  be  accepted  by  men  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  and  led  by  able  advisers.  If 
any  remission  of  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  sentence 
of  the  Amphictyons  was  proposed,  it  was  only  par- 
tial, and  calculated,   by  dividing  the  Phocians,  to 
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reduce  them  to  their  enemy's  mercy.    The  nego- 
tiation  therefore  produced  nothing^^ 

Sttccessfol  so  far  as  to  prevent  peace,  the  turbu- 
lent were  however  unable  to  command  so  as  to  car- 
ry on  the  war  with  any  vigor.      The  Thessalians 
avoided  to  furnish  troops,  and  the  other  allies  were 
little  more  disposed  to  exertion.      A  remission  of 
hostility  with  Phocis  insued,  and  the  attention  of 
the  Thebans  was  drawn  another  way.    Artabazus,  ibid. 
satrap  of  Bithynia,  still  maintaining  his  rebellion  l^SxL 
against  the  gneat  king,  and  again  threatened  by  eas-  ^^^ 
tern  multitudes  xmder  loyal  satraps,  desired  again  i.  ii.  si  s. 

•    iiDiodonis,  compiling,  abrldgiog,  and  remarking,  with  his 
usual   honesty  of  purpose  and   defipiency  of  judgement,  has 
given  a  yeiy  inconsistent  aspect  to  his  narratiye,  which  never- 
theless afibrds,  for  the  careful  investigator,  a  store  of  material; 
in.  a  great  degree  satisfactory,  giving  means  at  the  same  time 
to  discover  their  own  coherency,  and  to  distinguish  the  sophis- 
ticated matter  which  party-writers  have  led  the  historian  to 
mix  with  them.    Speaking  of  the  battle  in  which  Philomelus 
fell,  as  a  great  and  nearly  decisive  victory  won  by  the  The- 
bans, and  his  death  as  his  own  act,  the  result  of  despair,  he 
shows  withal  that  it  was  re9:lly  a  small  part  only  of  the  Pho- 
cian  army  that  was  overpowered  among  the  mountains  by  a  su- 
perior  force.     *0i  Boiuru'  tu  rXij^fi  roXu  rpolfp^ovrs;,  kviw^w. 
But  if  even  over  that  small  part  it  had  been  a  clear  victory, 
they  would  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  body  of  the  slain 
general,  which,    as  it  is  not  said  they  did,  we  may  very 
safely  conclude  they  did  not.     Diodorus,  however,  proceeds 
to  say,  ^  The  Boeotians  then  returned  home,  because  they 
*•  thought  the  death  of  Philomelus  sufficient  for  their  purpose.' 
The  conclusion  is  too  ridiculous.     Their  ultimate  purpose 
avowedly  was  to  canr  into  full  effect  the  decrees  of  the  Am- 
phictyons,  and  their  nrst  object  to  recover  possession  of  Del- 
phi, and  restore  the  Amphictyonic  session  there.     Undoubt- 
edly they  would  have  marched  thither  without  delay,  had  they 
gained  a  victory  to  open  means  for  it.    But  on  the  contrary, 
as  the  historian  proceeds  to  inform  us,  ^  The  Phocians  with- 
^  drew  to  Delphi,  delivered,  for  the  present,  from  all  pressure 
^  of  war ;  and,  holding   council  with  their  allies,  deliberated 
^  concerning  war  and  peace.'      The  sequel  we  shall   find 
amounting  to  proof  that  they  had  not  been  materially  weak- 
ened by  Uie  events  of  the  campain. 
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CHAP,  the  experienced  advantage  of  Grecisoi  science  and 
^^^^  discipline  to  inable  him  to  resist  them-  Whclfeer 
less  satisfied  widt^e  character  of  the  Adienian 
general)  Chares,  dian  with  the  service  of  the  troops 
under  him,  his  commissioners  now  sent  into  Greece 
were  instructed,  it  is  said,  to  seek,  in  preference, 
men  raised  to  &me  under  Epameinondas.  It  is  not 
a  little  remarkable  that,  while  not  a  name  of  a  The- 
ban  officer  who  commanded  against  the  l^hocians, 
or  a  Theban  politician  who  promoted  the  sacred 
war,  not  a  name  (^  an  Amphictyon,  or  of  any-  otie 
ingaged  in  council  or  in  cause  with  the  Amphic-* 
tyons,  has  been  preserved  by  the  historian,  or  by 
imy  other  extant  author,  yet,  when  within  the  same 
period,  the  Theban  arms  were  directed  other  ways, 
Diod.  1. 16«  the  names  of  generals  immediately  appear.  Pam- 
piut/yit  mcnes,  the  philosophical  Pammenes,  the  friend  of 
^rsSf  *  Epameinondas,  said  to  have  been  also  the  host  and 
protector  of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  when  a  youth 
at  Thebes,  did  not  refuse  to  take  the  command  of 
Demoeth.  the  auxiliaries  for  the  satrap.  From  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  Xerxes,  the  Persian  connection  had 
been  the  reproach  of  Thebes  among  the  Greeks. 
War  against  the  king's  forces,  therefore,  tho  in  the 
cause  of  a  rebellious  satrap,  might  carry  some  credit 
with  it,  to  the  commander  and  to  his  country.  At 
the  same  time  Asia  would  be,  both  tx>  general  and 
army,  a  more  inviting  field  than  Phocis,  for  profit, 
as  well  as  for  glory.  Under  such  a  man  as  Pam- 
menes accordingly  such  was  the  zeal  for  this  ser* 
B.C.363.  vice,  that  five  thousand  volunteers  were  presently 
OL106.4.  jpaised ;  whether  all  Thebans,  or  men  promiscuous- 
ly collected,  we  are  uninformed.  Possibly  the 
Thebans  among  them  were  such  as  the  promoters 
of  the  Phocian  war  would  willingly  see  emigrate  ;. 
and  Pammenes  himself  may  have  been  not  a  warm 
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approver  of  their  measures.      Contributing  prin-    sect. 
cipally,  however,  it  is  said,  toward  two  great  vie-  ^^Z^ 
tones  obtaiaed  over  the  king's  f(Hrces,  with  much 
profit  to  those  ingaged  under  him,  he  added  not  a 
little  to  the  military  renown  of  Thebes^'. 

In  a  war  of  the  character  of  that  called  the  sa* 
cred»  which  produced  the  deliberate  massacre  of 
prisoners  as  a  measure  of  piety,  necessary  to  the  jus- 
tification of  one  of  the  parties  in  the  sight  of  the 
deity,  minds  would  be  more  than  commonly  heated, 
invective  would  of  course  abound,  and  the  rancorous 
spirit  would  not  cease  with  the  contest  in  arms,  but 
live  with  the  survivors,  and  fade  but  gradually 
among  their  posterity.  Of  virulence  then  only  se^ 
cond  to  that  of  a  war  for  which  perverted  reason 
claims  religion  as  its  ground,  would  be  hostility  so 
founded  as  that  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Messenians.  The  Messenians  bound  tu  the  The^ 
bans,  as  the  restorers,  and  second  founders  of  their 
nation,  had  however  yet  taken  no  part  in  the  sacred  Ch.27.8.3. 
war;  but  they  were  adverse  to  the  Phocians,  not  Historj. 
more,  because  the  Phocians  were  enemies  to 
Thebes,  than  because  they  were  befriended  by 
Lacedaemon.  Popular  prejudice  therefore  among  Pausan. 
the  Messeniahs  gave  reddy  circulation  to  a  story, 
wherever  originating,  that  the  kings,  the  ephors, 
and  all  the  senate  of  Laced^mon  favored  the  im- 

^*  Diodorus  remarks,  on  this  expedition  of  Pammenefl, '  that 
^  It  appeared  wonderfal  how  the  Bceotians,  deserted  by  the 
^  Theasalians,  and  pressed  by  the  Phocian  war,  could  send  an 
^  army  beyond  sea  and  be  everywhere  successful.^  He  had 
just  before  shown  that,  in  Gree<5e,  they  were  very  generally 
unsuccessful.  *  The  inducement,  therefore,  to  send  such  a 
force,  if  really  a  Theban  force,  or  composed  of  Boeotians 
friendly  to  the  Theban  connection,  would  indeed  appear  mys- 
terious. But  the  measure  was  more  than  probably  a  measure 
pf  a  party  adverse  to  the  Phocian  war,  whether  obtaining  a 
temporary  superiority,  or  only  licence  for  the  adventure. 
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CHAP,  pious  cause  under  the  instigation  of  bribes  fiom  ike 
s,^.v^  Delphian  treasury.  Men  of  letters,  now  abounding 
in  Greece,  and  even  men  of  superior  talents  and  ac- 
quirementS)  some  excited  by  party-attachmenis, 
some  allured  by  profit,  addicted  themselves  to  the 
compilation,  and  perhaps  often  invention  of  anec- 
dotes and  secret  history,  and  especially  of  the  defisi* 
M.  T.  Cic.  matory  kind.  Among  these,  the  Chian  Theopom- 
Dimi.  Hal.  pus,  a  scholar  of  Isocrates,  admired  for  the  force 
^j^*  and  elegance  of  his  style,  was  at  this  time  eminent. 
From  him  a  tale  has  been  preserved, .  nearly  to  the 
same  purpose  as  the  Messenian,  but  throwing  the 
mire  with  more  ingenuity,  and  not  with  such  un^- 
^  distinguishing  boisterousness.  Archidamus,  ac- 
cording to  Theopompus,  was  not  himself  disposed 
to  favor  the  sacrilegious  Phocians  ;  but  the  dispens- 
ers of  Delphian  gold,  at  Lacedasmon,  gaining  his 
queen,  Deinica,  her  interest  with  the  king  at  length 
overbore  his  probity^'.  Such  stories  would  be  likqj 
ly  to  have  circulation.  But  with  the  clear  and  press- 
ing interest  of  Lacedaemon  to  support  the  Phocians 
against  Thebes,  it  is  obvious  that  bribery  could  be 
little  necessary  to  persuade  to  it;  and  if  for  any 
matter,  not  of  completely  public  notoriety,  Diodorus 
is  worthy  of  credit,  his  report,  that,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving money  from  the  Phocians,  Archidamus,  and 
perhaps  others,  assisted  them  with  money,  will  de- 
serve it.      We  shall  hereafter  see  the  prpbi^  of 

^'Athenaeus,  quoting  Heracleides  Lembus,  relates  that  a 
king  of  Lacedxmon,  named  Archidamus,  was  fined  bj  the 
ephon  for  preferring  a  rich  bride,  with  a  person  under  the 
proper  size  for  breeding  successors  of  Hercules,  to  one  of  a 
finer  person  with  less  wealth.  (Athen.  1.  3.  p.  280,  yel  586.) 
Platarch  mentions  the  same  story  (De  lib.  educ.  init.)  Some 
modem  writers,  to  make  so  good  a  story  more  complete,  giTe 
the  name  of  Deinicha  to  the  little  lady,  unnamed  by  either 
Athenaens  or  Plutarch,  and  make  her  husband,  equally  without 
authori^  from  either,  the  son  of  Agesilaus. 
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Philomelus,  and  his  abstinence  from  trespass  on    sect. 
the  sacred  treasur)%  to  a  degree  beyond  evidence  %.^^*v^ 
common  in  such  cases,  placed  above  just  suspicion. 
If  he  was  clear,  the  imputation  against  remoter 
hands,   while  he  ruled  at  Delphi,    must  fall  of 
course. 

On  the  death  of  Philomelus,  his  next  brother,  B.C.354. 
Onomarchus,  who  had  been  his  principal  assistant  2M?^*^* 
in  council  and  in  the  field,  was  raised,  by  election  c.  3i,  3s/ 
of  Ae  Phocian  people  to  the  arduous  office  which 
he  had  so  ably  held.  In  talents  not  inferior,  Ono- 
marchus seems  to  have  had  a  more  soaring  ambition 
and  less  scrupulous  probity.  He  is  said  to  have 
begun  his  administration  with  trespass  upon  the  sa* 
cred  treasury.  But  the  proof  seems  to  rest  wholly 
on  the  difficulty  of  otherwise  accounting  for  the 
means  he  appears  to  have  possessed  for  maintain- 
ing, and  considerably  increasing  the  military  force 
caised  by  his  late  brother.  According  to  the  same  c.3i. 
historian,  who  relates  that  the  Phocian  army  was 
completely  defeated  when  Philomelus  was  killed, 
the  Phocian  force  was,  within  a  few  months  after» 
greater  than  Philomelus  had  ever  commanded. 
The  Thebans,  to  deter  enemies  and  allure  friends, 
would  endevor  to  profit  from  the  death  of  the  ad- 
verse general  for  spreding  the  belief  of  a  great  vic- 
tory ;  while  they  circulated  also  new  fulminations 
of  the  Amphictyons,  threatening  with  divine  as  well 
as  human  vengeance,  all  who  should  in  any  manner 
or  degree  favor  their  sacrilegious  foes.  Neverthe* 
less  the  Phocian  cause  continued  rather  to  gain 
ground  among  the  Grecian  states ;  the  policy  of 
Onomarchus,  which  was  evidently  able,  being  appa- 
rently assisted  by  the  credit  which  the  wise  and  ho- 
norable conduct  of  Philomelus  had  extensively  con- 
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CHAP,    ciliated.     During  the  season  of  rest  from  arms,  ac- 

XXXV II 

^,^>>.^^  cording  even  to  the  historian's  partial  account, 
attributing  all  success  of  the  Phocian  cause  to  bri- 
bery, the  turn  in  politics,  where  any  occurred,  was 
in  favor  of  Phocis*  The  principal  defection  was 
of  the  Thessalians,  who  did  not  indeed  join  the 
Phocians,  but  no  longer  sent  auxiliaries  to  Thebes. 
Open  then  as  the  treasury  was  to  the  examinatioa 
at  least  of  the  states  friendly  to  Phocis,  if  there  was 
trespass  to  any  considerable  amount,  it  must  have 
been  managed  either  with  extraordinary  dexteri^  or 
extraordinar}'  concert. 

The  continued  inactivity  of  the  Thebans,  in  a 
war  of  their  own  seeking^  is  unaccounted  for  by  an- 
tient  writers,  any  farther  than  as  it  is  indicated  that 
the  leaders  of  the  war  party  among  them  yrere  not 
superior  men,  and  that  an  opposing  party  was  pow 
erful.  Nevertheless  the  forbearance  may  have  re* 
suited  in  some  degree  from  policy ;  for  Onomarchus 
could  not,  any  more  than  Philomelus,  remain  inac* 
tive,  and  he  was  probably  not  yet  strong  enou^  to 
B.C.353.  invade  B<£otia.  Accordingly  he  led  his  army  into 
OU06.4.  the  Epicnemidian  Locris,  where  he  took  Thronium, 
C.33."  '  the  principal  town,  and,  if  the  historian  followed 
trustworthy  authority,  sold  the  inhabitants  to  sla- 
very. Possibly  he  may  have  exercised  such  seve- 
rity  against  some  of  them,  obnoxious  for  violence, 
such  as  we  have  seen  some  of  the  enemies  of  Pho- 
cis disposed  to ;  but  the  historian's  own  account  of 
his  general  conduct,  and  his  political  success,  for- 
bids the  belief  that  he  would  passionately,  or  for 
small  profit,  make  himself  odious  and  his  cause  un- 
popular in  Greece.  From  Doris  he  turned  back 
across  Phocis  into  the  Ozolian  Locris.  Amphissa, 
the  principal  town  of  that  province,  only  threatened 
by  his  army,  surrendered      Amphissa  was  but  se- 
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vcn  miles  from  Delphi.  Probably  the  inactivity  of  sect. 
the  Thebans,  in  support  of  thehr  alKes,  had  excited  s,^p-v^ 
disgust ;  and  possibly  a  party  adverse  to  the  The- 
ban  connection,  and  holding  communication  with 
Phocis,  was  powerful  But  a  capitulation,  little 
common  as  it  was  among  the  Greeks,  and  especial- 
ly considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  sacred 
war,  would  imply  confidence  in  the  conqueror's 
faith.  From  Amphissa  Onomarchus  turned  upon 
Doris,  and  plundered  great  part  of  the  country. 
The  remissness  and  unpopularity  of  the  Theban 
government,  together  with  the  conciliating  conduct 
of  the  Phocian  general-autocrator,  seem  to  have 
produced  the  opportunities,  which  now  occurred, 
for  attempts  within  Boeotia  itself.  Orchomenus,  c^-^'-^- 
so  cruelly  desolated  by  the  Thebans,  about  three  History. 
years  before  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  had  been 
repeopled ;  under  what  circumstances  we  are  un- 
informed, but  certainly  under  Theban  patronage; 
and  probably  the  new  population  was  mixed,  of 
antient  Orchomenians^  and  new  settlers  from  other 
parts  of  Greece.  But  whatever  preventive  care 
may  have  been  taken,  aversion  to  the  Theban 
government  grew :  communication  was  held  with 
the  Phocians ;  Onomarchus,  turning  suddenly  from 
Doris,  arrived  unexpectedly ;  and  the  Theban  party 
was  so  surprized  and  awed  that,  whether  any  con- 
test in  arms  intervened  is  not  said,  Orchomenus 
became  a  member  of  the  Phocian  alliance.  Under 
similar  incouragement,  apparently,  Onomarchus 
then  proceeded  to  Chsroneia ;  but,  the  Thebans 
having  hastily  collected  their  forces,  he  was  there 
disappointed.  The  historian's  expression  rather 
implies  a  defeat  in  battle ;  but  it  could  be  little 
important,  for  he  was  presently  after  in  circum- 
stances for  new  and  great  enterprize. 
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CHAP.  But  the  ooot^st  between  Phocis  and  Thebes,  in 
S!^-  its  progness,  more  involving  the  other  .st>tes  of 
Greece,  it  will  be  neoesstfy  now  to  advert  to  what 
had  been  passing  among  the  principal  of  those 
states,  and  observe  the  circumstances  in  which  at 
this  time  they  stood. 


SECTION  VI. 

PoliticM  of  Athens.  Cireumttanees  of  Macedonia :  Marriage  of  PhiUip  .- 
Duposition  to  Peace  thwarted  by  a  Patty  in  Athtna :  Confederacy 
againti'  Macedonia .«  AcctmwkUed  Successes  of  Philip^ 

The  sacred  war,  with  the  command  of  the  temple 
and  treasury  of  Delphi  its  object,  was  a  concern  of 
such  magnitude  for  the  Greek  nation,  and  especial- 
ly the  two  great  repuUics  of  Athens  and  Lacedse* 
mon,  that  the  very  permission  of  the  contest,  and 
the  allowance  for  such  an  obscw^  people  as  the 
Phocians  to  take  \he  leading  part,  strongly  indicAte 
decay  and  beginning  decrepitude,  the  result  of  loi^ 
and  almost  ceaseless  divisions.  Athens,  however, 
tho  weak  in  landforce,  slow  to  put  forward  armies 
of  citizens,  and  having  among  her  citisens  few 
practised  soldiers,  like  those  which  had  fought  her 
battles  under  Miltiades  and  Aristeides,  was  power- 
ful still  by  sea,  ambitious,  not  less  thui  formeiiy, 
of  command  over  other  states,  and,  ev^n  more  than 
formerly,  active  and  deep  in  policy.  Among  those 
who  contended  for  the  lead  in  puUic  affiurs,  from 
the  great  Cimon's  time  downward,  there  had 
always  been  some  who  held  it  for  the  repubUc'a 
interest  to  maintain  a  constant  friendly  connection* 
with  Lacedaemon.    But  the  party  of  Chares,  which 
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of  late  had  been  mostly  the  ruling  party,  admitted  sect. 
the  Lacedaemonian  alliance,  even  when  most  neces-  ^^JS^:^^ 
sary,  with  reluctance ;  nor  had  they  ever  ceased  to 
support  the  enemies  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  so  as 
to  frustrate  their  great  purpose,  the  recovery  of  the 
dominion  of  Messina.  In  joining  such  an  ally,  or 
any  ally,  for  the  critical  purpose  of  defending  the 
Delphian  treasury,  some  jealous  care  might  become 
every  Athenian  statesman.  But  the  party  of  Chares, 
while  they  thwarted  all  separate  interests  of  their 
ally,  would  press  any  separate  interest  of  their 
own,  to  the  injury  of  their  ally  :  not  satisfied  with 
obviating  the  preponderance  of  Lacedasmon,  they 
would  make  Pbocis  their  instrument  for  purposes 
adverse  to  the  interest  of  Lacedaemon.  Hence, 
tho  the  two  governments  concurred  in  the  general 
purpose  of  supporting  the  Phocians,  and  opposing 
the  Thebans,  yet  they  cooperated  little.  The 
several  <}istraction8  of  each  abo  prevented  vigorous 
interference  ftt>m  either.  Lacedaemon  was  per- 
]^exed  by  the  necessity  of  constantly  watching 
enemies  on  all  her  borders,  and  even  within  them ;  . 
and  Athens,  after  abandoning  the  contest  with  her 
confederates,  was  still  implicated  in  M-ar,  maintained 
widi  purpoiies  of  ambition  and  revenge,  against 
Macedonia. 

.  The  Macedonian  kingdom  meanwhile  was  be- 
come, at  least  in  compariscMi  of  former  times,  set- 
tled within  itself,  powerful  among  states  around, 
and  secure  in  its  increased  possessions.  Any  con- 
siderable preponderancy  it  had  not  yet  attained. 
Able  administration  was  wanted,  much  for  its 
improvement,  but  mueh  also  even  for  any  perma- 
nenoe  of  its  existing  fortunate  circumstances :  the 
Tfaessalian  connection,  so  advantageous  for  its 
power,  the  Olynthian,  so  necessary  to  its  daily 
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GHAP4     safety,  might  be  in  a  moment  lost.     In  this  state 
,^^^5iw  ^f  things,  the  king,  strongly  inclined  to  litterature, 
the  fine  arts,  cultivated  society,  and  perhaps  in 
general  to    pleasure,  seems,  notwithstanding  the 
consciousness  of  military  talents^  and  the  stimula- 
tion of  military  succe^^es,  to  have  proposed  rather 
to  emulate  his  great  predecessor  Archelaus  in  the 
injoyment  and  improvement  of  what  he  possessed, 
than  hazard  all  in  contest  for  farther  acquisitions, 
and  to  place  his  farther  glory  in  cultivating  the 
arts  of  peace. 
fi.C.354.      Soon  after  his  return  from  his  successful  expedi* 
01. 106.3.  ^Qn  into  Thessaly,   a  year  or  more   before  the 
beginning  of  the  sacred  war,  Philip  married'  Olym- 
pias,  daughter  of  Neoptolemus  king  of  Epirus* 
strab.1.7.  That  country,   occupied,  from   earliest  tradition, 
^'     '     *  by  a  people  of  kindred  blood  with  the  Greeks, 
and   speaking   a  dialect  of  the  Greek  language, 
hardly  differing  from  the   Macedonian,  had  pre- 
served also,  as  we  have  seen  of  the  neighboring 
Ch.34.s.2.  country  of  Lyncestis,  a  form  of  government  nearly 
^^ry.     resembling  the  Macedonian.     Moreover  the  royal 
race,  like  the  Macedonian  and  Lyncestian,  boasted 
a  Grecian  origin ;    highly  illustrious,   but  not,  in 
Piut.vit.    remaining  accounts,   equally  authenticated :    they 
'  claimed  however  descent  from  Neoptolemus,  called 
also  Pyrrhus,  son  of  Homet's  great  hero  Achilles, 
who  is  said  to  have  settled  in  Epirus  on  returning 
from  the  Trojan  war.     The  country  consisted  of 
vales,  of  considerable  extent  and  great  fertility, 
among  mountains  of  uncommon  hight  and  rough- 
ness :  as  a  land  of  husbandmen,  it  was  well  peopled, 
and  wealthy.    Altogether  these  kingdoms  and  prin- 
cipalities, held  by  people  of  Grecian  race,  under 
mixed  monarchal  government,    were  perhaps  in 
extent,  and  in  free  population,  nearly  equal  to  that 
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held  bjr  the  republics.  Like  their  neighbors  the  g^^^ 
Thessalians,  these  people  were  fond  of  show,  and  vi. 
the  courts  of  the  princes  were  not  without  some 
elegance  of  splendor.  The  magnificence,  with 
which  the  nuptials  of  Philip  with  the  Epirot  prin* 
cess  were  solemnized,  Has  been  celebrated  by 
antient  writers.  Thenceforward,  even  more  than 
before  under  Archelaus,  the  Macedonian  court 
became  the  principal  seat  of  polite  gaiety,  and  the 
greatest  and  safest  resort  of  cultivated  society, 
perhaps  then  in  the  world. 

Amid  the  deficiency  of  materials  for  the  history  DemMth. 
of  these  times,  we  find  unequivocal  indication  that,  ^^is!^  ^' 
after  all  Philip's  successes  against  the  Athenians,  ^L^^, 
he  not  only  was  always  reddy  to  admit  negotiation,  £442. 
upon  liberal  terms,  but  used  every  opportunity  to 
invite  it ;    nor  is  it  left  doubtful  that  the  greatest 
and  most  respectable  men  of  the  republic  were 
anxious  to  meet  his  purpose.    But  it  was  not  least 
because  peace  and  friendly  connection  with  Mace* 
donia  were  desired  by  one  party  in  Athens,  that 
the  other  opposed  them ;    and  they  so  opposed, 
that  tho  the  esteem,  which  the  king  of  Macedonia 
had  acquired,  did  not  cease,  yet  it  became  dan- 
gerous to  own  esteem  for  him.     The  party  which 
had  produced  the  unfortunate  war  of  the  republic 
with  its  republican  confederates;    excited  revolt 
against  its  very  beneficial  ally,  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia ;  rewarded  and  honored  the  assassination  of 
another  ally,  its  citizen,  the  king  of  Thrace ;  which 
avowed,  as  principles,  that  to  foment  disturbance 
among  neighboring  states,  and  to  be  itself  always  DemosUu 
at  war  with  some  of  them,  was  the  just  and  neces-  pf  ^^* 
sary  policy  of  ever}'  democracy,  but  especially  the 
Athenian ;  that,  tho  truces  might,  from  momentary 
pressure,  become  necessaiy,  yet  to  make  a  perpetual 
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CHAF-    peace  was  treason  against  the  people,  inasmucb  as 
XXXVII.  j^  denied  the  use  of  future  opportunities  against 


other  people ;  this  party  opposed  every  step  toward 
peace  widi  Macedonia:    the  endevor  to  lead  the 
people  to  allow  negotiation  appears  to  have  been 
frequently  repeated  by  the  most  respectable  citizens^ 
Asch.  dt   but  it  was  always  ineffectual.    At  length,  finally  to 
P?i98.      check  it,  a  moment  of  popular  passion  was  taken 
for  procuring  a  decree,  by  which  communication 
from  the  Macedonian  government,  even  by  a  herald, 
was  forbidden.     The  policy  of  such  a  measure, 
unexplained  by  antient  writers,  seems,  with  any 
view   to   any  common  interest  of  the  Athenian 
people,  the  less  reddily  imaginable  as,  since  the 
loss  of  sa  many  towns  on  the  Macedonian  and 
oT'^ih^c  Thracian  shores,  the  means  of  Athens  to  injure 
P.S.  *   '  Macedonia,  farther  than  by  depredation  on  its  com* 
merce,  were  gready  narrowed.     But  the  particular 
interest  of  the  war-party,  the  party  of  Chares,  in 
such  a  decree,  is  not  obscure.    Peace  with  Mace- 
donia not  only  must  have  produced  arrai^ments 
adverse  to  the  views  of  those,  of  whose  policy  war 
and  troubles  were  the  very  foundation,  but  would 
probably  have  replaced  the  administration  of  the 
republic  in  the  hands  of  others,  who  had  always 
professed  a  peaceful  policy.      The  two  objects, 
which  especially  ings^ed  the  ambition  and  cupidity 
of  the  party  of  Chares,  were  perhaps  objects  of 
desire    for    the    Athenians    very    generally,    the 
sovereinty  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  and  the 
command  of  the  passage  into  the  Euxine  sea  by 
the  Bosporus;    the  former  held  by  the  king  of 
Thrace,  the  ally  of  Athens,  the  latter  surrendered 
to  Byzantium,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  which  ended 
the   confederate   war.     Both  were   great  objects, 
for  revenue  and  for  commerce;     for  commerce 
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especialfy  in  two  principal  articles  of  thfe   Attic   sect. 
market,  com  and  slaves.     IF  then,  by  peace  con-  ^^^-v^ 
eluded  with  Macedonia  under  management  of  the 
friends  of*  Isocrates,  allowance  might  have  been 
gained  for  pursuing  these  objects,  which  seems  not 
improbable^^,  the  war-party  would  have  so  much 
the  deeper  interest  in  the  decree,  which  cut  off  the    ' 
means  of  even  entering  into  treaty  with  Macedonia. 

What  was  the  opportunity  for  so  violent  a 
measure,  or  when  precisely  it  took  place,  we  are 
uninformed ;   but  it  appears  to  have  been  nearly  . 

about  the  time  wheh  a  formidable  confederacy  was  . 
raised  against  Macedonia,  in  which  the  king  of 
Thrace,  the  king  of  lUyria,  and  a  pretender  to  the  Diod.i.i6. 
principality  of  Pseonia,  were  ingaged.  How  far  the  ^'  ^ 
war*party  in  Athens  had  originally  excited,  or 
afterward  promoted  this  league,  is  not  indicated, 
but  its  coincidence  with  their  views  is  obvious, 
and  that  their  ingenuity  and  activity  were  great, 
and  then'  communication  extensive,  is  also  evident. 
Nor  is  it  left  doubtful  that,  without  instigation, 
or  almost  compulsion;  from  Athens,  the  king  of 
Thrace,  J&ersobleptes,  would  not  have  concurred 
in  such  a  measure.  The  combination  appears 
very  well  imagined  :  Macedonia  was  to  be  attacked 
at  the  same  time  on  the  eastern  and  western  side, 
while  rebellion  was  excited  within. 

But  Philip,  according  to  the  remarkable  testi-  ' 
mony  of  the  great  orator,  sometimes,  in  the  midst 
of  violent  invective,  his  eulogist,  with  all  his  dis- 
position to  pleasure,  was  never  unreddy  for  busi- 
ness ;  neither  labor  nor  danger  stopped  him  when 

^<  Its  probability  is  especially  indicated  in  the  Mration  of 
Isocrates  to  Philip,  where  he  mentions  his  view  of  the  business 
of  Amphipolis. 
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CHAF.    occadion  called^'.    Semting  Parmenkv  wiioBi  he 
^^^^^  esteemed  the  ablest  of  his  genends,  against  the 
lUyrians,   he  marched  himself  into  Pnmia,  and 
die  pretensions  of  his  opponent  there  were  soon 
Before     finally  crashed.    Turning  then  into  Thraee,  and 
3551^^^     profiting  ably  firom  the  discord  which  the  Aliieiuans 
oi.  106. 2.  theniselves  had  fomented  in  that  country,  one  of 
nl^Z^'  *^  princes,  Teres,  filling  by  his  side  against  die 
Ath.ap;     othcrs,  he  brought  all  to  snch  submission  that,  as 
Dem^th.  the  great  orator  afterward  indignandy  expressed 
^^7^'  ^'  himself,  he  made  and  unmade  there  what  kings  he 
riut.  Tit.    pleased.    The  successes  of  the  Thradan  expeditioii 
666**  ^*     ^®^^  i^^  completed,  when  infomttUGSi  was  brought 
of  a  great  victory  obtained  by  Parmenio  orer  the 
lUyrians ;  and,  what  has  been  thought  worthy  of 
notice  by  antient  writers,  presendy  after,  a  messen- 
ger arrived  with  intelligence  that  his  horse  had 
oi.  106.     won  the  palm  in  the  Olympian  race^^.     Occasion 
has  heretofore  occurred  to  observe  the  importanoe 
which  the  Greeks  attached  tatfais  kind  of  victory; 
likely  to  have  been  the  n»>re  grateful  to  Phifipv  as 
it  would  beyond  anything,  in  die  jodgemeat  of  the 
Many,   throughout  Greece,    convict  die  adverse 
oratcx's  of  impudent  falsehood^  when,  at  a  loss  for 
other  invective  equal  to  their  malignity,  they  called 
DemoftiL   him  in  their  public  speeches  a  barbarian*    But  he 
had  scarcely  been  congratulated  on  these  successes, 
**  when  a  third  messenger  arrived,  with  information 
that  his  queen  had  brought  him  a  son  and  heir, 

^^  Kai  ^n  Ssmrvis  ^v  iv  r^  4>iXi4rv^  ^sdufouT^s,  x.  r.  s. 

Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  275. 

1*  Diodoru3  assigns  this  war  to  the  first  year  of  the  106 
Olympiad.  Reason  for  supposing  that,  tho  It  may  have 
larigioated  in  the  first  yewr  of  the  106  Olympiad,  it  wa«  not 
concluded  in  that  year,  will  be  stated  in   a  following  note. 

J'' 'OXufiwrioMfiv  r^r^w  x^^i  vsvixipc^voi.     Plut.  r.  Alex. 
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afbrmrd  the  great  Alexaiider.    Then,  in  conso-    sect. 
mnce  with  the  opioion,  old  among  the  Greeks,  .^^p.^:^ 
that  accnmuklion  of  unSnterrupted  prosperity  had  ^^^«;*  ^ 
in    itself    a    tendency   to  bring    signal  calamity,  History. 
through  a  disposition  in  the  deity,  as  Herodotus 
expresses  it,  to  envy  human  happiness,  he  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed,  *  O  Fortune,  send  some  little 
*  evil,  to  temper  all  this  good^^.' 

Through  these  successes  the  Macedonian  king-  ^j^^-/'*- 
dom  became  truly  great  and  formidable,  extending 
from  the  Euxine  sea  to  the  Adriatic.    Diodorus  ^i^;i-i«- 
reckons  both  Thrace  and  lUyria  completely  re-  DemwUi. 
duccd    under   the  Macedonian    dominion.      We  ^'^'^'^^' 
learn   from    following  circumstances  that    it  was 
not  precisely  so,  but  from  the  great  cotemporary 
orator  it  appears  that  they  were  brought  to  no  small 
degree  of  dependency.     The  Athenian  fleets,  still 
commanding  the  -ffigean,  could  still  interrupt  the 
maritime  commerce  of  the  Macedonians  and  their 
allies ;  but  the  king  applied  himself  diligently  to 
obviate  this  e\Tl,  through  the  opportunities  which 
his  conquests  and  alliances  afforded  for  raising. a 
navy ;  and,  with  the  advantages  afforded   by   the 

M  Plutarch,  to  whom  we  owe  thia  anecdote,  has  added  that 
Philip  was  so  delighted  with  the  success  of  his  racer,  Uiat  he 
celebrated  it  by  a  representation  of  the  animal,  and  his  rider, 
on  the  reverse  of  the  golden  coins  from  his  mines  of  Phihppi. 
Perhaps  the  collection  of  coins  was  not  equally  an  object  of 
the  curious  in  Plutarch's  as  in  the  present  day,  and  possibly 
Plutarch  never  saw  or  never  noticed  a  Macedoman  coin  older 
than  Philip.  It  is  now  enough  known  tiiat  a  horseman  ua- 
anned^  a  jrfXtjc,  was  the  common  ornament  of  the  reverse  of 
the  Macedonian  coins,  many  reigns  before  him.  The  story 
may  deserve  thus  much  notice,  as  one  among  many  proots  ot 
the  carelessness  and  ineptitude  with  which  writers,  even  of 
eminence,  under  the  Roman  empire,  adopted  or  imagined  re- 
marks and  anecdotes  concerning  the  republican  age  of  Greece, 
and  perhaps  of  Rome  too. 
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CHAP.   Amphipolitan  territory,  and  the   zetlous  concup- 
^^^^]^  rence  especially  of  the  Tbessalians,  whose  comr 

mercial  towns  were  considerable,  he  made  rapid 

progress. 


SECTION  VII. 

PolULct   of  Jitkens.      Oraiort,     Jifeasuret  for  acquimig  Dominion  in 
Thrace,    •drtiopagiiie  Oratum  of  Is9€ftUti» 

Meanwhile  at  Athens,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
advantage and  disgrace  to  the  republic,  with  which 
all  the  objects  of  the  confederate  war  had  been 
abandoned,  the  party  of  Chares  maintained  an 
ascendency  with  the  multitude,  and  notwithstanding^ 
their  disappointment  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
confederacy  of  kings  against  Macedonia,  they 
persisted  in  their  purpose  of  prosecuting  war 
against  that  country.  We  have  formerly  observed 
fphicrates,  Chabrias,  and  Timotheus  concurring 
in  the  policy  of  supporting  the  Thracian  monarchy, 
as  a  balance  to  that  growing  preponderance :  of 
Macedonia,  which  its  vehement  enemies,  the  war- 
party  in  Athens,  had  so  much  contributed  to 
produce^  Macedonia  might  now  become  a  mari- 
time power.  That  the  Thracian  monarchy  would 
become  such  was  not  within  reasonable  view  ; 
and  hence  apparently  the  policy  of  Chabrias,  in 
the  treaty  which  confirmed  to  the  king  of  Thrace 
the  dominion  of  the  Chersonese.  Tho  the  revenue 
of  that  country  thus  went  to  another,  yet  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  commerce  might  be,  without  exj- 
pence  or  hazard,  all  for  Athens.     But  no  sooner 
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had    the  party  of  Chares  produced  the  disgrace    sect. 
of  Timotheus  and  Iphicrates,  than  they  became  ,^.,^^ 
sedulous  to  procure  public  disapprobation  of  the 
measure,    which    Chabrias   was  no  longer  living 
to   support.      The  management  appears  to  have 
been    very    artful.     Boldly   asserting,    what    the 
Many  were  rcddy,  on  any  assertion,  to  believe, 
that    the    sovereinty  of  the  Chersonese  of  right 
was   theirs,   and  affecting  a  just  respect  for  the 
character  of  Chabrias,  they  said,  *  that  able  officer  Demoitii. 
*and  statesman  would  never  have  so  yielded  to  p  573. 

*  the  unjust  violence   of  Kersobleptes  and  Cha- 

*  ridemus,  but  that  he  had  been  improvidently  sent 

*  without  a  force  to  oppose  them.'  The  confede- 
rate war  was  yet  going  forward,  when  they  brought 
the  matter  before  the  assembled  people.  Glaucon 
moved,  that  ten  commissioners  be  sent  to  Thrace, 
to  demand  of  Kersobleptes  his  accession  to  the 
terms  formerly  required  of  him  by  Athenodorus, 
and,  should  he  refuse,  to  provide  means  of  com- 
pulsion ;  and  the  people  decreed  accordingly.  But 
the  interest  of  the  party  seems  to  have  failed  in 
the  nomination  of  commissioners  ;  a  majority  of 
whom,  as  the  censure  of  Demosthenes  shows, 
were  not  disposed  to  forward  their  views  in  Thrace. 
Troubles  then  breaking  out  in  Euboea,  and  the 
alarm  of  the  king  of  Persia's  threatened  vengeance 
concurring,  those  most  disposed  to  ingage  the 
republic  in  new  wars,  feared  at  that  time  to  press 
the  purpose  farther. 

But  peace  being  made  witli  the  confederates, 
the  troubles  of  Euboea  appeased,  and  the  alarm 
of  invasion  from  Persia  subsided,  the  orators  began 
again  to  mention  the  Chersonese,  and  the  people 
to  listen  with  interest.  The  superior  powers  of 
oratory  appear  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  Chares. 
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CHAP.  The  name  of  Lycurgus,  from  whom  an  craiion 
^^^^  remains,  is  eminent.  An  oratioo  alao  is  extant, 
attributed  to  Hegesippus^.  Of  Timarcbus^  Clei- 
tomachu8,  Polyeuctus,  and,  more  celebratod  than 
all,  Hyperides,  the  fame  only  has  been  tran$^ 
mitted. 

Nevertheless  it  seems  questionable  whether  the 
party  of  Chares  was  indet^d  for  its  superiority  on 
the  bema,  more  to  the  talents  of  the  meui  or  to 
dieir  unscrupulousness  in  using  the  aubkcary  powers 
of  democratical  government.     Leosdienes^  pf  the 
adverse  party,  had,  at  least  with  that  party,  the  re- 
JEachin.     putatlon  of  being  the  most  eloquent  maa  of  his 
p!^^'    time,  e^ceptitig  only  Callistratus.    3ut  Leostfaeoes 
was  a  sufferer  from  that  common  tyranny  of  demo- 
cracy, which  Isocrates  has  mention^  as  prevaiUog 
at  Athens,  the  denial  of  freedom  of  speedi«     Tho 
ostracism  had  fallen  out  of  use,  banishment  remain- 
ed, for  party  purposes,  common,  and  Le^stheoes 
was  banished ;  apparently,  like  so  many  other  illus- 
trious Athenians,  for  his  merit.       Isoerates  only 
wrote  for  his  party.     Dtonysius  of  Halicamassus, 
among  large  and  warm  eulogy  of  that  distinguished 
patriot,  has  expressed  admiration  especially  at  his 
boldness  in   venturing  to  public  that  csdled  the 
Areiopagitic  oration,  which  carries  within  itself  evi- 
dence of  its  date,  of  this  time.     The  object  was  to 
produce  a  reformation  of  the  government,  bringing 
it  back,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  to  the  constitution  <tf 
Solon,  or,  at  least,  of  Cleisthenes.     To  open  such  a 


^^  The  suppoBitioD  that  the  oration  on  HaloneBus,  among 
the  works  of  Demosthenes,  has  heenthe  work  of  He^Mppus, 
will  require  notice  hereafter.  Cieitomachus  and  Polyeuctos, 
are  mentioned  hy  Demosthenes  in  the  third  Philippic,  p.  129 ; 
Hyperides  has  been  highly  celebrated  by  Dionysiat  and 
Cicero.    Timarchus  will  occur  for  future  noace. 
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purpose)  not  only  for  the  safety  ctf  llie  cmtor,  but  sect. 
for  ft  ehittice  of  suecess,  andevea  to  obtain  a  be««  v^i^J^ 
mgy  gvMt  caution  was  necessary.  In  addressing 
dierefttfe  his  hritable  soverein^  venturing  but  to 
glance  at  the  turpitude^  speaking  more  directly  to 
the  folly,  he  dwells  chiefly  on  the  danger  of  pa^ 
conduct  and  actual  projects^. 

'  The  Athenians  had  now,*  he  observed,  *  within 

*  a  short  space  of  time,  lost  all  their  possessions  on 

*  the  northern  shores  of  the  iEgean,  from  the  Thra- 
^  cian  Chersonese  to  the  ix>rder  of  Thessaly,  and 
^  all  the  Sands  on  the  Asiatk;  coast,  with  Byzanti- 

*  um,  and  the  important  pass  oi  the  Bosporus :  yet, 

*  in  the  ooturse  of  these  disasters,  twice  had  the 
^  evangelian  sacrifice  been  performed,  as  if  thanks 

*  were  due  to  the  gods  for  signal  victories.  After 
^  all  their  great  losses  of  dominion  and  revenue,  in* 
^  deed,  they  remained  possessed  of  two  hundred 
^  triremes,  whence  they  were  reddy  to  exult  in  the 
^  idea  of  being  still  mastera  of  the  seas ;  and  hold- 

*  ing  also  yet  many  allied  cities  dependent  and  tri- 
^butary,  and  having  besides  friendly  connection 
'  with  some  independent  states,  bound  to  them  by  a 
'  common  interest,  they  did  not  cease  to  extend 

*  their  ambition  to  the  dominiiMi  of  all  Greece*^' 
Horw  revolting  these  pretensions  were  to  the  Greeks^ 

^^  Tk  66  TOW  'ApSKwraywixov  avoyvoO^  o^x  av  yivotro  xo<rfJWWTepog  } 
""H  rig  fiix  av  SaufAatfcig  n^v  l*i?oXigv  rou  p V^pof ;  Sf  IroXfjiTjrfs  ^laX- 

gcotrof  jiifmprwv,  dig  ^(Ojx  /3>gx4rrouo'eev  rnv  voXiv,  ucep  ^(  rcjv 

Dion.  Hal.  in  Isocr. 
Tbe  Areiopagldc  carries  within  itself  clear  indication  of  M 
own  date,  after  the  ccmdoaioa  of  peace  with  the  confederates, 
and  hefore  the  measures  which  quickly  followed.     P.  96,  100, 
102. 1. 1.  edit.  Anjer. 
^»  HflS^eev  5XW^«  Hv  *EXXWa  t«x5«}  t^  Sxno^i  xaraOyj/ffen. 

Isocr.  Areiop. 
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CHAP,  in  general,  how  unfit  a  government  like  the  Athe* 
\^^i,Jij  nian  was  to  hold  extensive  dominion,  how  mucfa> 
for  the  Athenians  themselves,  it  wanted  refonaa* 
tion,  and  what  must  be  the  danger  of  prosecutiag 
their  ambitious  purposes,  and  omitting  the  wanted 
reformation,  he  then  proceeds  to  show..  But,  with 
that  caution  which  democratical  despotism  requir- 
ed, he  ventured  to  indicate  the  present  state  of 
things  only  by  comparison  with  the  past;  showing 
the  past  perhaps  less  exactly  as  it  really  was^  than 
us,  in  improved  representation,  it  would  form  a  com- 
pleter contrast  to  the  present.  The  picture  how- 
ever is  clear,  and  exhibits  far  more  fully  than  any 
other  extant,  the  state  of  Athens  at  the  time. 
p.  112.  *  The  divine  worship,'  says  the  venerable  stales- 

man,  beginning  with  Uie  subject  of  religion,  '  was 

*  not,  with  our  forefathers,  a  spene  of  riot  and  disor- 
'  der :  it  was  not  sometimes,  for  ^vantonness,  a  sa- 

*  rifice  of  a  hundred  oxen,  and  sometimes,  through 
'  want,  an  omission  of  antient  rites.     Magnificent 

*  feasts  were  not  given  to  the  pec^le  after  forein 
^  customs ;  nor  did  the  proper  ceremonies  <^  the 

*  holy  temples  fail,  through  penury  of  the  treasury, 
'  being  always  regularly  supplied  from  the  proper 

*  sacred  fund.      Our    forefathers    conceived  true 

*  worship  to  consist,  not  in  extravagant  expctnditure^ 

*  but  in  the  careful  observation  of  divine  precepts, 

*  transmitted  from  their  forefathers. 

'  Congenial  with  those  on  the  concerns  of  reli- 
^  gion,   were    their    principles  of    communication 

*  among   oneanother,   as  inheritors   of  a  common 
^  country.     The  poor  were  so  far  from  being  hostile 

*  to  the  wealthy,  that  they  considered  the  fortunes 

*  of  the  few  as  the  surest  sources  of  competence  for 

*  the  Many.     The  landowners  letting  farms  at  mo- 

*  derate  rents,  the  monied  men  employing  the  poor 
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VJn  manufactures,  or  lending  what  inabled  them  to    sect. 

*  manage  business  on  their  own  account,  all  were  ^^^ZJI^ 
^  bound  together  by  mutual  interest.     Nor  did  lend- 

^  ing  involve  the  danger  that  either  the  whole  sum 

*  \eat  would  be  lost,  or  that,  with  much  trouble, 
^  only  a  small .  part  could  be  recovered.  For  the 
^  juries  then  did  not  prostitute  lenity,  but  decided 
*•  according  to  law ;  they  did  not,  by  warranting  the 

*  wrong  of  others,  prepare  the  way  for  themselves 

*  to  profit  from  wrong ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
'  showed  miore:  indignation  at  such  wrong  than  even 
*•  those  who  suffered  by  it;  for  they  reckoned  in- 
'  couragement  for  faithlessness  in  contracts  injurious 

*  to  the  poor,  even  more  than  to  thp  rich.     None 

*  then  feared  to  own  their  riches.  The  wealthy  saw 
<  with  more  satisfaction  those  who  came  to  borrow, 

*  than  those  who  came  to  pay :  property  was  se- 

*  cure  to  its  just  owner ;  and  a  share  in  its  advan-  p.  lis. 

*  tages  was  diffused,  in  the  course  of  things,  among 

*  all  ranks. 

.    *  Such  then  was  the  security  of  the  Attic  territo-  p- 130. 

*  ry,  that  better  houses,  and  better  living  in  them**, 

*  were  found  about  the  cotmtry  than  within  tlie  for- 

*  tiffed  towns*  Many  Athenians  did  not  come  to 
*theci^  even  at  the  principal  festivals;  satisfied 
'  with  the  injoyment  of  their  private  fortunes,  and 
'  not  desirous  to  prey  upon  the  public.  But  now 
^  what  reasonable  man  can  see,  without  indigna- 
'  tion,  citizens  uncertain  whether  they  shall  that 

*  day  have  common  necessaries,  casting  lots  for  the 
^.office  of  jurymen,  and  decreeing  subsistence  for 

*  other  Greeks  who  will  pull  the  oar  for  them ;  or 
'  strutting  in  processions  in  golden  robes,  furnished 

s> 'E^rufxsuatf, /»to.     Aager.      Ameublemem.     Mably,  rech. 
80r  lea  Grecs,  p.  17. 
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CHAP.    ^  by  the  public,  and  then  passing  whole  seasons  in* 
xxxvii.  4  ^  ^j^y  ^^^  J  ^^  ashamed  to  describe. 


p.  162.  <  The  result  is  that,  among  othef  states,  we  arrf 

*  hated  by  some,  and  by  the  rest  despised  ;  pfoof 

*  of  which  is  open  to  you  in  the  reports  of  yowr 

*  own  generals,  and  in  the  king  of  Persia's  letter 

*  lately    received.      Among  ourselves    meanwhile 

*  we  have  such  pefpetual  discord,  that  the  inocm- 

*  venience  is  daily  felt  by  almost  all  ;  and  at  tke 
'  same  time  the  public  good,  and  even  the  ordinaiy 

*  defence  of   the   country,  arc  so  neglected  thmt 
*none,  without  pay,  will  attend  the  muster  for 

*  militaiy  service.     Sotne  indeed  are  so  pow,  «* 

*  so  shameless,  as  to  disgrace  the  city  by  becondng 

*  common  beggars.* 

In  his  oration  on  peace,  published  during  the 
confederate  war,  lamenting  the  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  republic  as  the  principal  causes 
of  its  evil  condition,  he  had  proposed  generally 
the  restoration  of  the  government  as  estaUfehed 
by  Solon.  W^e  find  no  intimatidn  that  any  re- 
form followed.  He  now  offered  a  less  extensir^ 
but  more  specific  proposition ;  to  restore  to  thtf 
court  of  Areiopagus,  formerly  so  much  venerated^ 
its  antiisnt  dignity  and  authority,  and  especiaity 
its  censorial  power.  Thus,  h«  said,  best  the 
malversation  of  magistrates  might  be  restrained; 
frauds  upon  the  revenue  prevented,  sober  conduct 
inforced  among  the  wealthy,  industry  revived 
among  the  poor,  and  relief  duly  administered  td 
the  wants  of  those  unable  to  maintain  themselves.' 
His  object  evidently  was  to  establish  a  check 
upon  the  wildness  of  popular  despotism,  to  pre- 
vent the  administration  from  falling  into  han^s 
so  unworthy  as  those  which  had  too  commonly 
directed  it,  and  to  provide   a  steddiness  for  the 
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govenuBetit  altogether,  to  which  it  had  been  long  sect. 
a  stranger.  But  so  much  it  would  have  been  .^^i^J!^ 
dangerous  to  declare.  That  the  people  in  as- 
sembly should  hold  an  uncontroled  despotism, 
iras  a  maxim  so  instilled  by  the  flattery  of  can- 
didates for  popular  favor,  and  so  maintained  by 
demagogues  in  power,  that  he  seems  not  to  have 
known  how  to  be  cautious  enough  in  proposing 
any  balance  to  it,  or  mixture  with  it.  He  ventures 
hardly  more  than  a  hint,  referring  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  Solon,  who  of  all  legislators  of  any  fame, 
he  says,  had  most  Dsivored  democracy,  and  yet  had 
established  the  Areiopagus  in  all  the  power,  to 
which  he  himself  proposed  now  to  restore  it. 
Fearing,  however,  this  might  not  be  accepted  as 
sufficient  apology,  he  concluded  with  what  could 
not  apparently  but  have  the  most  direct  tendency 
to  overthrow  his  own  work  :  *  It  was  a  maxim 
^  with  him,*  he  said,  ^  equally  «s,  with  their  ances< 

*  tors,  who  had  instituted  and  supported  the 
'  venerable  court  of  Areiopagus,  that  the  people, 
^  as  a  TYRANT,'  for  that  precisely  is  his  term,  ^  should 
'  hold  absolute  sovereinty,  the  legislative  power, 

*  the  judicial,  and  the  executive  ;  and  that  nothing 
^  should  be  committed  to  others  but  offices  meeriy 

*  ministerial**.' 

In  truth  the  censorial  power  which  Isocrates 
proposed  to  revive,  was  but  a  species  of  the 
very  defective  and  very  hazardous  general  re- 
source  of  the  antient  republican  legislators  ;  not 

^  A<r  4-ov  {ih  AijfMv,  (2^«^  rupavvov,  xadnoMou  rat  c^px^ 
X.  T.  6.  p.  112.  The  use  of  the  word  rupawo^,  in  this  place, 
hy  80  late  a  writer  as  Isocrates,  will  assist  to  indicate  its  jusrt 
import  when  applied,  hy  himself  and  others,  to  those  who, 
according  to  oyr  law-phrases,  may  be  termed  tyranU  sole^  in 
contradistinction  to  tyrants  aggregate. 
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CHAP,  a  concurrent  authority;  nothing  that  could  har- 
,^J^^!^  monize  with  ,thc  other  powers ;  but,  like  the  col- 
lege of  ephors  at  Lacedasmon,  and  the  tribunate  of 
Rome,  meerly  another  despotism,  to  war  against 
that  alreddy  existing,  rather  than  to  temper  and 
accord  with  it 


SECTION  vin. 

Ptir/iMc  0/  the  War'party  to  tarry  War  inig  Amui*  Cireumiianei^  ^ 
Jlitthoni  and  0/  Tkraee.  Chares  OentraJtrAutocraior  in  Thraee^ 
MuHLcre  of  the  SuHam,  Conquest  0/  the  TTiracian  ChersontH  / 
and  PariiHon  of  tht  Unadmn  Monwrthy, 

The    arguments    of   Isocrates    produced    no    re* 
formation  of  the  govi^rnment.    The  party  of  Chares^ 
though    checked    by    repeated  failure  of  public 
measures  under  their  direction,  maintained  yet  a 
general  superiority.     On  the  conclusion  of  peace 
with    the    revolted    allies,    the    mercenary    army 
should  have  been  disbanded,  and  the  fleet  at  least 
reduced.      But  Chares    would   be    unwilling    to 
return   from  a    lucrative    command   abroad  with 
princely  power,  to  the  situation  of  a  simple  citi- 
zen of  Athens,  most  uneasy  for  those  most  distin- 
guished ;  and  numbers,  at  home  as  well  as  abros^, 
had  a  share  of  common  interest  with  him.     The 
disbanding    accordingly    was    delayed ;    on  what 
DemofUi.    pretence  we  do  not  learn  ;  but  we  find  indication 
iiIpicS!'*"    ^^^  *^  ^^^  "^^  without  some  oppression  of  the 
B.C.  354.  remaining  allies  of  the  republic. 
dl.106.3.      Meanwhile  the   satrap  of  Bithynia,   Artabazus, 
ofthiiHift.  who    had  been   relieved,   as  we  have   seen,   by 
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Chares,  in  his  war  with  the  loyal  satraps,  again  **ect. 
pressed  by  royal  armies,  negotiated  again  among 
the  Grecian  republics  for  assistance  ;  and  it  was 
now  that  he  ingaged  the  Theban  Pammenes, 
whose  service  we  have  also  seen  highly  advan- 
tageous to  him.  But  service  in  Asia,  as  Xeno- 
phon's  account  of  himself  shows,  might  offer 
allurement  for  an  adventuring  commander,  even 
without  a  satrap's  pay.  Whether  with  any  view 
to  promote  such  a  project,  the  rumor  was  revived 
at  Athens,  that  a  large  fleet  was  preparing  in  the 
ports  of  Phenicia,  to  bring  a  Persian  army  to 
Greece.  The  people  were  assembled  to  consider 
of  measures  to  be  taken,  in  circumstances  assert- 
ed to  be  highly  critical.  The  leading  orators  of  the 
war-party  evinced  a  feeling  of  a  strong  interest  on 
the  occasion.  They  warmly  urged,  *thaf  attack 
'  should  not  be   waited  for  ;   that  the   best  and 

*  safest  way  to   obviate   the   threatened  evil  was 

*  to  invade   the  enemy's  country  ;    that    the    in- 

*  couragement  to  this,  from  past  experience,  vi^s 

*  abundant ;  the    successes  of  the   late    king   of 

*  Lacedaemon,  Agesilaus,  the  return  of  the  Greeks 

*  who  had  penetrated  as  far  as  Babylonia  with 

*  Cyrus,  and  above  all,  the  heroic  deeds  of  their 

*  own  forefathers,  in  Greece  and  in  Asia,  against 

*  the  same  enemy,  when   far  more  warlike  than 

*  now,  all  invited.* 

With  any  view  of  advantage  to  the  Athenian 
commonwealth,  this  project,  especially  when  such 
an  enemy  as  Macedonia  was  to  be  left  behind,  ap- 
pears utterly  preposterous ;  but  for  ambitious  indi- 
viduals, whose  situation  was  uneasy  or  precarious  at 
home,  with  only  a  change  of  hazard,  it  may  have 
offered  lofty  hopes.    The  peace-party  however  ob- 
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CHAP,    tamed  on  this  occasion  new  assistance.    Demosdie* 
^^^J!^  nes,  aftenvard  so  celebrated,  made  now  the  first  of 
Demosth.  hig  speeches  on  political  subjects  that  has  been 
fu^,      transmitted,  and  probably  the  first  ever  published.  * 
When  an  oration,  spoken  from  the  bema,  obtained 
applause,  the  orator,  if  decidedly  connected  with  a 
party,  would  publish  it  to  promote  the  purposes  of 
his  party ;  if  of  undecided   connection,  he  would 
publish  it  to  acquire  fame  and  clients  ;    which 
would  give  him  importance  with  any  party,  and 
otherwise  lead  to  wealth.    Demosthenes  spoke  in 
opposition,   and  the  opposition  succeeded.    The 
war-party  abandoned  their  measure,  and  no  hostility 
being  committed  by  Athens,  none  followed  fit>m 
Persia. 

Disappointed  of  Asiatic  plunder,  the  party  turn* 
ed  their  view  to  a  field  of  far  inferior,  but  still  of 
considerable  promise,  and  which  they  had  long  held 
in  view,  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  But,  for  reasonar 
ble  hope  of  success  there  now,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  some  distraction  for  the  Macedo- 
nian arms,  which  otherwise  might  too  efiectually  in- 
terfere.    The  circumstances  of  the  litde  republic  of 
Methone,  on  the  Macedonian  shore,  offered  oppor- 
tunity whence  able  politicians  could  profit.     Me- 
thone was  the  place  whence  we  have  seen  the 
Athenian  arms  directed  against  Philip,  amid  the 
difficulties  of  his  first  contest  for  his  paternal  throne. 
Its  situation,  opportune  beyond  others  for  offensive 
war  against  Macedonia,  would  expose  it  of  course 
more  to  the  jealousy,  and  to  the  coercion  of  the 
Macedonian  government.     In  weakness  therefore 
its  leaders  would  be  cautious  of  offence  to  Macedo- 
nia ;  and  hence  probably  the  forbearance  of  the 
Macedonian  government,  through  which  it  remain- 
ed a  republic,  when  others,  lesaK>bnoxiously  situat- 
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ed,    had  been  reduced  by  the  Macedonian  arms.    sect. 

VIII 

It  was  now  become  very  populous  and  strong,  hav-  v^^l^-^ 
ing  been  probably  the  resort  of  the  Athenian  party, 
flying  from  the  conquered  places,  Pydna,  PotSdaea, 
Torone,  Amphipolis  and  others.  Being  then,  from 
Attica  to  the  Hellespont,  or  at  least  as  far  as  Athos, 
the  only  seaport  continuing  to  acknowlege  the  sove- 
reinty  of  the  Athenian  people,  it  would  be  the 
only  one  whose  commerce,  more  secure  than  others 
against  smaller  pirates,  would  be  little  liable  to  dep- 
redation from  Athenian  commanders.  Under  such 
circumstances  florishing,  its  connection  with  Athens 
would  be  intimate,  and  its  dependency  unavoidable. 

It  is  no  light  indication  of  great  moderation  in 
the  Macedonian  government,  that,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, offensive  measures  against  Methone 
were  so  forborne,  that  even  the  Athenian  orators, 
with  all  their  invective  against  Philip,  have  imputed 
none.  On  the  other  hand  the  testimony  of  the  his-  D»od.i.i6. 
lorian  is  direct  to  aggression  from  Methone  against 
Macedonia,  and  even  to  actual  war,  concerted  with 
Athens,  previous  to  any  hostility  from  Macedonia 
against  Methone.  The  Methonasans  then,  having 
so  taken  their  part  with  the  Athenian  government, 
which  was  ingaged  in  a  war  with  Macedonia  of 
such  rancor  that  all  communication  even  by 
heralds  was  denied,  vigorous  exertion  against  them 
became  indispensable.  Their  territory  probably 
was  small  and  of  little  value  :  the  sea  was  the 
element  to  which  they  looked  for  wealth  and  plen- 
ty. On  the  approach  of  the  Macedonian  army  B.C.  354. 
therefore  they  shyt  themselves  within  their  walls,  01-1^6.3. 
which  were  so  strong,  and  the  defenders  so  nume- 
rous, that  the  siege  was  likely  to  be  lasting,  and  suc- 
cess uncertain. 

While  measures  were  thus  taken  for  employing 
the  Macedonian  arms,  without  expence  or  risk  to 
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CHAP,    the  Athenian  people,  intrigue  was  managed  with 
^5^^^*  equal  success  in  Thrace.    Were  the  soverein  of 
that  country,  Kersobleptes,  involved  in  no  trouble, 
to  prevent  his  effectual  interference  with  the  purpos- 
ed measures  of  his  allies  and  feliowcitizens  against 
him  (for  we  have  seen  he  was  a  citizen  of  Athens, 
as  well  as  an  ally)  their  purposes,  if  practicable, 
would  have  been  difficult   The  princes  Berisades 
and  Amadocus,  however,  their  instalments  former* 
ly,  were  reddy,  for  the  reward  in  prospect,  to  be- 
come their  instruments  again.     Rebellion  was   pro- 
vided against  Kersobleptes,  while  incouragement 
was  held  out  to  the  discontented  in  every  Grecian 
town  of  the  Chersonese. 
pemoiOi.       Matters  appear  to  liave  been  thus  prepared,  when 
i>.  678.    *  at  lengdi  Chares  returned  to  Peiraeus,  with  the  fleet 
c.*34,*'^**  and  mercenary  troops  which  had  been  employed  in 
B.C.  363.  the  confederate  war.     The  people  being  then  as- 
O  .I06.f .  sembled,  the  question  was  put,  *  whether  the  ships 

*  should  be  laid  up  to  decay  uselessly,  the  seamen 
'  turned  to  idleness,  and  the  troops  dismissed,  when 
'all  might  be  employed  most  advantageously  for 

*  the  republic  V  The  war-party  prevailed ;  Chares 
was  appointed  general-autocrator  for  command  in 
Thrace  ;  and,  with  the  plenitude  of  power  common- 
ly attached  to  that  title,  the  fleet  and  army  were 
again  committed  to  his  orders. 

Diod.1.16.  Arriving  in  the  Hellesp6nt,  Chares  summoned 
tlie  city  of  Sestus.  The  people  refusing  to  aban- 
don their  existing  ingagements,  and  become  tribu- 
tary subjects  of  the  Athenian  people,  he  laid  siege 
to  it.  Far  more  known,  for  ages  past,  in  history 
and  in  song,  Sestus  was  not  now  defended  like 
Methone.  Whether  its  walls  were  deficient,  or  its 
population,  or  military  discipline,  or  able  conduct. 
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or  concord  atnong  its  .people  failed,  it  yielded  appa-  sect. 
rently  with  litde  contest.  Chares  then  added  to  ,„J^JII^ 
the  numerous  instances  of  sanguinary  cruelty  in 
democratical  government,  and  of  disregard  fpr  the 
Grecian  name  amqng  the  Athenian  people,  by 
putting  all  the  adult  males  of  that  antient  Grecian 
city  to  the  sword,  and  selling  the  women  and  chil- 
dren to  slavery.  The  terror  of  this  example,  in  the 
failure  of  support  from  the  Thracian  n^onarch» 
produced  the  submission  of  all  the  towns  of  the  pe- 
ninsula, Cardia  alone  excepted. 

The  important  conquest  of  the  Chersonese  being 
thus  easily  made.  Chares  proceeded  to  give  law  to 
its  former  soverein,  the  king  of  Thrace,  Kersob- 
leptes.  By  the  deficiency  of  his  understanding, 
the  decay  of  respect  among  his  people,  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  prince^  of  his  family,  and  the.  failure, 
however  happening,  of  the  assistance  of  his  brother- 
in-law  Charidemus,  that  weak  prince  seems  to  have 
been  almost  helpless.  We  have  no  information 
of  his  attempting  any  opposidon  in  the  field.  By 
treaty  he  surrendered  to  the  Athenians  the  sove- 
reinty  of  the  Chersonese,  and  to  his  kinsmen, 
Berisades  and  Amadocus,  portions  of  his  remaining 
dominion,  so  large  that,  equally  with  himself, 
thenceforward  they  bore  the  tide  of  kings.  Nor 
did  this  effectual  humiliation  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch  satisfy  democratical  arrogance.  The  two  Demortan 
kings,  whom  it  had  created,  were  required  to  be  u^ntT' 
present  as  witnesses  to  the  cession  of  dominion  by 
the  successor  of  their  common  ancestors  Teres  and 
SitalCes  to  the  Athenian  people  ;  and  to  complete 
the  offensiveness  of  a  ceremony  in  itself  degrading 
enough,  his  former  less  successful  oppressor, 
Athenodorus,  as  if  to  make  him  appear  to  admit 
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CHAP,  the  breach  of  a  contract  which  he  had  publicly 
^^^^^  declared  he  never  made,  presided  at  the  ceremony. 
But  history  seems  nowhere  to  show  democracy 
more  lenient  to  subjects  than  to  princes.  To  pro- 
vide security  for  the  new  acquisition,  and  opening 
for  further  conquest,  would  be  among  the  purposes 
in  thus  dividing  the  Thracian  kingdom.  But  the 
Chersonese  itself  was  not  thought  by  that  alone 
secure :  the  reddy  submission  of  its  people  was 
not  esteemed  a  sufficient  pledge  of  their  fidelity. 
Tho  the  Athenians  would  not  be  persuaded  either 
to  serve  in  garrison  or  to  pay  garrisons,  yet  num- 
bers among  them,  troublesome  to  the  government 
at  home  by  their  poverty  and  their  arrogance, 
would  emigrate  to  a  fine  country  in  a  fine  climate, 
to  take  possession  of  houses  and  lands  and  slaves, 
and  from  the  lowest  of  their  old,  become  the  first 
Diodi.ie.  men  of  a  new  community.  The  succinct  account 
of  Diodorus  indicates  a  violent  and  extensive 
seizure  of  property ;  justifiable  by  nothing  but 
the  democratical  principle,  ahvays  asserted  by 
Demosthenes,  of  right  fdr  whatever  is  profitable 
to  the  soverein  people.  New  colonists,  sent  from 
Athens,  appear  to  have  become  the  principal 
proprietors  of  the  lands  and  houses,  as  well  as 
rulers  of  the  towns  of  the  Chersonese**. 

^^  'A^r^iXsv  h  d%iio^  xXijpot^ouf  eig  tag  ^o'Ksig. 

Diod.  1.  16.  c.  34. 
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Affairs  of  Greece  during  the  second  Period  of 
the  Sacred  War,  when  Macedonia  was  impli- 
cated. 


SECTION  I. 

JftUf  Views  tf  the  Wat^foiiiy  in  Jfthent.  Trespasi  on  the  Delphian 
Trearury,  Methane  taken  by  Philip.  Invation  of  Theeealy  by  the 
Phociansy  assisted  by  Athens^  opposed  by  Macedonia:  Victory  of 
Onomarchus  and  Distress  of  Philip  :  Death  of  Onomar^htts^  and 
Hberal  we  of  Victory  by  Philip, 

A  HE  conquest  of  the  rich  territory  of  the  Cher-  sect. 
sonese,  and  the  reduction  of  the  once  formidable  ^,^^^-^ 
monarchy  of  Thrace  to  receive  law  from  the 
Athenian  people,  were,  with  whatever  uncreditable 
circumstances  accompanied,  great  and  splendid 
advantages,  balancing,  in  no  small  degree,  the 
losses  in  the  wars  with  the  allies  and  with  Mace- 
donia, and  powerfully  promoting  among  the 
Athenian  people  the  credit  of  the  party  which 
had  put  them  forward.  But  the  Macedonian  war 
reniained,  and  the  Phocian  war;  in  the  former 
of  which  Athens  was  a  principal  party,  and  in 
the  other  had  a  deep  interest.  The  difficulties 
and  dangers  hence  arising,  one  party  in  Athens, 
had  they  had  power,  would  easily  have  obviated. 
By  negotiation  with  Macedonia,  for  which  its  king  Demotth. 
at  every  opportunity  showed  himself  reddy,  they  ^2!laA 
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CHAP,    would  have  made  peace  for  the  republic,  and  by  a 
y^^'s/^  sincere  union  with   Lacedasmon,  for  setding  the 
affairs  of  Phocis,  they  would  have  given  quiet  to 
distracted  Greece.     But  neither  measure  suited  the 
DemMth.  professors  of  war  and  trouble.     The  maintenance 
p.  367.  '    of  the  sacred  war  they  considered  as  especially 
favorable  to  their  views;    and,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  Phocis  and  of  Thessaly,  their  ingenuity 
drew  means  for  making  others  fight  their  batdes. 
In  Thessaly  there  had  long  existed  an  Athenian 
interest  in    opposition    to   the  Macedonian :   the 
tagus     Lycophron,    commonly     styled   ^rant   of 
Pherae,   or  of  Thessaly,  successor  of   the  tyrant 
Alexander,  was  the  ally  of  the  Athenian  people* 
JEscb.  de   The  Thessalian  allies  of  Thebes,  by  inheritance 
>«g*t-       inveterate    enemies  of  the  Phocians,  were  of  the 
Macedonian  interest.     Lycophron  therefore  would 
of   course   concur  with  Athens  in  favoring    the 
Phocian  cause  ;  and  Phocis,  as  well  as  Athens, 
would  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  Lycophron. 
On  this  ground  the  Ath^iian  leaders  formed  an 
extensive    plan,  for  the  execution  of  which  how- 
ever they  wanted  armies.     The  Athenian  people 
would  not  serve,  nor  willingly   pay ;  and  armies 
of  mercenaries  were  not  so  easily  to  be  maintained 
by  plunder  and  contributions  in  Greece  as  in  Asia. 
To  have  armies  therefore  they  must  raise  money^ 
and  to  obtain  it  they  hazarded  their  interest  among 
the  people  in  a  very  bold  attempt.     The  whole, 
nearly,  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  republic,  as 
we  have  seen,   was  under  the   sanction  of  most 
severe  laws,  appropriated  to  matters  of  gratification 
for  the  Many;    religious    ceremonies,    sacrifices, 
theatrical  exhibitions,  payment  for  attendance  on 
the     general    assemblies   and    cowt?   of    justice,^ 
or  distributions  of  money.      The  leaders  of  the 
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war-party  endevored  to  persuade  the  people  to  con- 
cede, for   purposes  of   war,   some  part  of  their 
accustomed    indulgencies.       Demosthenes    again  Demosth. 
on  this  occasion  came  forward  in  opposition.     *  In-  *Kf  *'"*" 

*  stead  of  Athenian  citizens/    he*  said,    *  it  was  ^ 

*  proposed  to  give  the  money  to  an  army  of  forein 

*  mercenaries,  with  which  the  generals  might  en- 

*  rich  themselves  at  the  republic's  expence.'  The 
pr^udices  of  the  people,  more  strongly  perhaps 
than  their  reason,  would  favor  his  argument,  and 
his  ^position  was  again  successful^. 

This  measure  failing,  a  resource,  hardly  re- 
quiring more  boldness  in  the  Athenian  leaders, 
who  would  not  appear  as  principals  in  it,  was  to 
use  the  Delphian  treasury.  Circumstances  at  this 
time  favored.  Lacedsemon,  always  troubled  with  Diod.i.ie. 
hostile  neighbors  in  Peloponnesus,  was  now  at  ^' 
actual  war  with  Argos  ;  and,  tho  carrying  it  with 
advantage  into  the  enemy's  country,  would  thus 
be  less  able  to  interfere  in  more  distant  concerns. 
Oflomarchus,  new  yet  in  his  arduous  situation  at 
the  head  6f  the  affairs  of  Phocis,  and,  tho  hitherto 
successful,  surrounded  still  with  difficulties,  could 
not  hope  to  maintain  himself  without  support 
from  some  of  the  principal  republics.  The  con- 
nection of  the  Athenian  government  with  the 
Phocian  accordingly  became  of  the  closest  kind. 
It  is  described  by  Demosthenes,  *  friendship,  fel- 

^  IMonysius  of  Halicamaaaus  has  not  noticed  the  time  of  de- 
livery of  the  oration  intitled,  «'epf  0'uvra(su^  The  most  judi- 
cioas  modern  critics  have  ascribed  it  to  the  time  with  which  we 
are  now  ing^aged.  It  appears  to  me  to  carry  very  sufficient 
eyidence  in  itself,  that  they  most  be  nearly  right,  and  that  it 
cannot  belong  to  the  latter  period,  after  the  delivery  of  all 
thej  Philippics,  to  which  Leland,  apparently  to  accommodate 
his  own  purpose,  in  narration,  would  give  it. 
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•  lowship  in  arms,  mutual  support?.'  The  con- 
nectfon  with  Lacedaemon  of  course  slackened. 
But  it  seems  probable  that  ^he  Lacedsemonian 
government  also  had  begun  to  give  sanction  to 
some  drawing  (m  the  sacred  treasury  ;  nor  does  it 
appear  easy  to  say  where  positive  crime  in  such 
drawing  would  begin.  Every  considerable  state 
of  Greece  had  its  separate  treasury,  or  chamber 
in  the  treasury  at  Delphi  ;  and,  tho  we  are  very 
litde  exactly  informed,  every  state  had  clearly  some 
right  over  its  own.  A  nice  question  might  arise 
concerning  those  principal  riches  of  the  temple, 
deposited  ages  ago  by  Crcesus  king  of  Lydia.  The 
subject,  however,  will  recur  in  the  sequel.  What 
requires  observation  now  is,  that  the  means  afford- 
ed by  the  sacred  treasury  growing  daily  more  ne- 
cessary to  supply  the  expences  of  the  war,  the  use 
of  them  appears  to  have  been  daily  less  scrupled. 
Nevertheless  it  seems  doubtful  if  the  Phocian  go- 
vernment had  ever  yet  ventured  upon  it,  without 
some  sanction  from  the  states  of  their  alliance,  es- 
pecially Lacedasmon  and  Athens.  But  it  was  after- 
ward the  boast  of  Demosthenes  that,  at  this  time, 

*  neither  Greek  nor  barbarian  gave  any  assistance  to 
^  the  Phocians,  but  the  Athenians  only  ;'  and  we 
find  him  avowing  the  importance  of  the  pecuniary 
resources  of  Phocis  for  the  measures  of  Athens  in 
the  war  with  Macedonia.  That  there  was  hence- 
forward litde  confidential  intercourse  between 
Lacedsemon  and  Athens  being  then  evident  in  all 
accounts,  the  command  of  the  Delphian  treasury 
must  have  rested  with  the  Phocian  government 
and  the  Athenian. 


^^fXfo,  o'ufAfuxxia,  jSo^lsiflu     Demoeth.  de  legat  p.  360. 
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With  such  powerful  means,  and  opportunity  to  use 
them,- so  that  the  first  danger  and  the  fir^t  scandal 
would  belong  to  the  Phocians,  the  Athenian  leaders 
resolved  upon  great  attempts.  The  mercenary 
force  which  had  recently  conquered  the  Chersonese, 
and  inabled  the  Athenian  people  to  dispose  of 
kingdoms,  was  not  yet  dismissed ;  and  hence  it 
seems  to  have  been  that,  presendy  after  what  the 
historian  has  called  the  defeat  of  Onomarchus  at  Cb.97.8.5. 
Chseroneia,  the  army  under  that  general  was  so  History, 
powerful  that  he  could  detach  seven  thousand  men 
(should  the  same  hisftorian  be  trusted  for  numbers) 
to  cooperate  with  Lycophron  in  Thessaly*,  Nor 
may  this  be  exaggeration,  the  Atheniaii  government 
zealously  cooperating  with  the  Phocian  ;  for,  on  a 
following  occasion,  ij\  circumstances  very  similar, 
we  find  the  transfer  of  a  still  greater  mercenary 
force,  from  the  Athenian  service  to  that  of  allies 
of  the  Athenian  people,  attested  by  the  cotempo- 
rary  orators. 

The    obstinate    defence    of   Methone    afforded 
incouragement,  and  provided  opportunity,  for  the 

^  Diodorus  sajs  that  Onomarchus  at  this  time  brihed  ex- 
tensivelj  among  the  Grecian  republics.  1.  16.  c.  33.  Occasion 
has  alreddy  occurred  to  remark  on  the  uncertainty  of  this 
kind  of  imputation,  and  more  will  occur  hereafter.  Whatever 
author  Diodorus  followed,  in  his  simplicity,  he  seems  to  have 
mistaken  the  fact,  where  he  says,  (1.  16.  c.  33.)  that  Ono- 
marchus, by  bribes  among  the  Thessalians,  produced  a  ces- 
sation of  their  exertions  against  Thebes.  The  sequel  of  his 
own  narrative  shows  that,  if  money  went,  as  is  probable, 
from  Delphi  into  Thessaly,  it  was  not  to  enrich  the  party 
there  hostile  to  Phocis,  by  bribes,  which  could  have  but  a 
very  uncertain  and  temporary  effect,  but  to  subsidize  the 
tagus,  the  ally  of  Phocis  and  Athens,  and  Inable  him  to  make 
those  exertions  against  the  other  Thessalians,  the  common 
enemies  of  Phocis,  Athens,  and  the  tagus,  which  the  histo 
rian  proceeds  to  relate.  So  also  levy-money  for  mercenary 
troops  might  probably  go  to  some  of  the  smaller  republics, 
allies  of  Phocis. 
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CHAP,    great  stroke  proposed  in  Thessaly.    PhiHp  tws 
^^^^-  induced,  by  the  importance  of  that  place,  for  its 
critical    situation  and  its  close    connection  with 
enemies  so  irreconcileable  and  so  restless  as  the' 
war-party    in    Athens,    to    postpone   'some  other 
interests,  of  no  small  consequence,  to  the  prose- 
cution of  his  measures  against  it.    The  employ- 
ment of  the  Macedonian  arms  there  had  left  the 
field  open  for*  Chares  to  make   his  highly  valua- 
strab-u.  ble,  yet  easy,  conquest  of  the  Chersonese.     The 
Di^A'.i6.  ^^S^  ^"^^  protracted  through  the  winter*.    In  the 
<^'  34.        course  of  it  Philip,  who  superintended  much   in 
Or.  inep.  persou,  and  often  incurred  the  blame  of  an  over 
*^  prodigal  courage,  received  a  wound  which  deprived 

him  of  .the  sight  of  an  eye*.  The  place  at  length 
became  severely  pressed ;  but  depending  upon  the 
promised  relief  of  an  Athenian  fleet,  the  people  per«> 
severed  to  extremity.  A  decree  of  the  Athenian 
assembly  directed  that  a  fleet  should  go  ;  but,  as 
would  be   likely,  and,  according  to  Demosthenes, 

^  Diodoras  relates  the  taking  of  Methone  among  the  evenis 
of  the  third  year  of  the  hundred  and  sixth  Olympiad,  and 
then  repeats  the  story,  with  added  circumstances',  among  events 
t)f  the  iblioMng  year.  No  other  antient  writer  has  at  all 
marked  the  year.  AU  accounts  however  being  compax^d, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  siege,  or  at  least  the 
war  with  MethonS,  begfun  in  one  year,  was  continued  into 
the  next ;  and  the  annalist  intending,  in  his  succinct  way,  only 
one  mention  of  this  litUe  war,  in  which  the  beginning  and 
the  end  should  be  related  at  once,  has,  through  forgetfulness, 
left  the  same  story,  and  it  is  not  a  singular  instance  in  hid 
woric,  twice  told. 

^  Thus  simply  the  geographer  and  the  annalist  have  related 
the  fact,  which  Demosthenes  also  has  noticed,  and  in  a  style 
of  eulogy  more  creditable  to  him  than  his  illiberal  invective, 
which  has  had  such  warm  admirers.  The  improvements  in 
the  story,  given  by  writers  later  than  the  geographer  and 
annalist,  who  themselves  wrote  three  centuries  after  the  event, 
improvements  calculated  for  delighters  in  the  marvellous, 
seem  unworthy  even  of  a  note  on  history. 
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IMS  xomtnon,  where  the  whole  peopje  direcftDd 
Mimiiiistivftiob,  what  was  decreed  was  not  always 
executed;    the  equipment  was  dilatory*  and  the 
fleet  sailed  too  late.    The  Methonsans,  uns^leto 
withstand  the  pressure  longer,  capitulated.     Their  fi.C.sss. 
town  and  its  independent  sovereinty  they  would  ^^-^^'^^ 
not  expect  to  retain  ;   but  mercy  for  their  persons 
was  not  denied,  as  by  the  general  of  the  Athenian 
people    to  the  wretched  Sestians.     To  withdraw  Diod.Li6. 
in  safety  was  allowed  for  men,  women,  and  children,  ^'  ^* 
carrying  only  the  clothes  they  wore. .  The  town 
was  ctismantled,  and,  with  its  terriloiy,  added  to  the 
Macedonian  kingdom. 

Meanwhile  Lycophron,  apparendy  assisted  by 
a  subsidy  finom,  Delphi,  had  so  increased  his  forces, 
that  the  Larissaeans,  Pharsalians,  and  other  Thes- 
salians,  allies  of  Macedonia  and  Thebes,  unable 
to  meet  him  in  the  field,  and  apprehensive  of  siege 
to  their  towns,  applied  to  Philip  for  support.  But 
that  prince  had  scarcely  entered  Thessaly  on  one 
side,  when  Phayllus,  brother  of  Onomarchus, 
oame  with  the  great  detachment,  akeddy  mention- 
ed, from  the  Phocian  army,  to  assist  the  tagus  on 
the  other.  Philip^  however,  joined  by.  the  collect-  c.35. 
ed  strength  of  his  adherents  in  Thessaly,  defeated 
the  united  f(M*ces  of  Lycophron  and  the  Phocian 
general. 

This  blow  following  that  of  the  loss  of  Methone, 
placed  both  Onomarchus,  and  the.  war^party  at 
Athens,  in  circumstances  highly  critical.  If  means 
were  not  found  to  repair  them,  Thessalian  forces, 
and  even  Macedonian,  might  be  expected  to  join 
the  Theban.  The  war  might  then,  with  more 
effect  than  ever  yet,  be  brought  home  to  Phocis  ; 
and  instead  of   new    means   acquired    to    annoy 
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eitAP.  MhcedJMuty  the  -wmj  night  be  opened  fat  -Ae 
^^];^  Maceiomns  to  kmule  Atdcau  Either  the.^ 
ertion  then  was  eoctnovdinaiyy  or  the  pmydofm 
prepuratioos  had  been  great.;  lor  befim  even 
Philip's  activity  (mild  dimw  aiijr  conaideabfe  ftd« 
.inntflfge  from  his  victory,  beyond  the  immediait 
relief  to  his  allies,  Onomacchus  marched  into 
Thessaly  at  the  head  of  such  a  farce,  thst,  on 
jcHning  the  defeated  tagns,  their  united  nuodben 
exceeded  tfaoae  of  the  oomtnned  Macedoniana  and 
Tlieasaliana.  Thia  fosce  then  he  conducted  vich 
auch.skiO,  thnt  he  defittted  the  hing  of  Mnccdwia 
in  two  successive  battles,  and  reduced  him  ta 
such  difficult  and  danger,  thnt  his  retnsatf,  at 
length  eiieoted  int[>hie  own  country,  was  reckoned 
among  .the  roost  masterly  military  operations 
^!^^'  known  to  andquity..  All  Thessaly,  except  some 
of  the  strongest  towns,  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
tagus  and  the  Phocian  general 
di'The  exertion  of  the  Thebans  had  not  g(»^  so 
far  as  to  send  assb(nnce  to  their  Thessalian  allies^ 
yet  4hey  did  not  wholly  neglect  the  oppoctnnitjr 
afoided  by  the  nbsence  ,of  the  army  from  Phociik 
Qnomarcfau8,^amsd  the  joy  of  victory  jn  Theasaly* 
was  akrmed  with  information  that  ^  jbroii  ef 
Boeotia  was  collectedi  and  Phocus  threaiimed. 
The  Thebans  seem  to  have  been  slow  ;  foe  befce^ 
they  had  passed  the  BcBotian  frontier,.  Onomarchus 
was  within  it.  Reduced  thus  to  defend  their  own 
fields^  they  ventured  a  battle^  but  were  defeated  i 
and  the  important  acquisition  of  the  Boeotian 
town  of  Coraneia  to  the  Phocian  aUianqe^  was 
among  the  fruits  of  this  new  success  of  the  Phocian 
arms. 

But  the  king  of  Macedonia  was  not  of  a  temper 
to  be  dismayed  by  defeat,  or  slow  in  meefiures  for 
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yepaking  it  £vwy  CMSidemtion  Indeed  of  his 
own  weUare^  and  of  his  pcople^a  vtdhaty  aa 
MP«il  as  of  his  oma  and  bis  kingdom's  honor,  would 
require  exertioii  to  prevent  the  destruction,  or 
siribjection  under  th^etagus,  of  tlttit  large  proportion 
of  the  Thessalian  people,  connected  widi  him  and  ' 
with  Macecbinia  by  mutual  and  deep  interest. 
While  Ooommt^hus  was  on  die  other  side  of  Ther* 
mopylai,  he  entered  Thessaly  agam  with  fiesh 
troops  :  the  Thessalians  rallied  amund  his  stan* 
dafd ;  and  (}uickly  his  force  mnountsd  to  twenty 
tteHisand  foot,  and  three  tirausand  horsed  Lyco 
phreo,  unable  to  keep  the  field  against  him,  exs 
peoied  siegy  in  Pheras. 

It  was,  a6eording  to  the  historian^  arrtogemeat  B.C.sss. 
ctf  events  and  dates,  in  Ae  auttmin  still  of  the  ^''^^'^- 
same  year,  that  Onomarchus  returned  into  Thes* 
saty  with  more  than>  twenty  thousand  foot :  his 
horse  are  stated  at  only  five  hundred  ;  but  even 
that  number  among  the  *establbhments  of  the 
southern  republics,  was  considerable.  The  tagus 
would  add  to  his  cavalry,  proportionally  more 
than  to  his  infantry  ;  Thessaly  being  indeed  almoit 
the  ^mijr  part  of  Greece  where  horses  and  horse- 
men abounded.  Athens  was  now  free  ircmiotlisi- 
ingagiMnents  requiring  any  great  proportsoa:af  her 
navy,  so  that  she  could  afford  large  cooperation, 
of  that  kind  which  a  fleet  mighc  afibid  to  an 
army  ;  and,  in^he  antient  systefn  of  war^  as  we 
have  alreddy  often  seen,  this  was  very  important.  A 
powerful  fleet  accordingly,  under  the  command  of  , 
Chares,  took  its  station  in  the  Fagasssan  bay. 

6  The  tenor  of  Diodarus'e  aceouiit,  and  efipccially  his  pbraie 
/3oi|duv  roife  Sirrahugj  mark  that  he  coDudered  the  body  of  the 
Thessalian  nation  as  disposed  to  the  Macedonian  partj  ;  and 
this  raceives  confirmation  from  the  oraUnt,  even  Dt»ostben«s. 


oniif .        Philip,  widi  inferior  members,  did  not  few  to 
XXXVIII.  ^^]^  action  again  with  the  general  from  whom  he 


had  recently  sofered  defeat.  Onomarchus  proba- 
bly was  sensible  that,  with  advantage  of  numbers, 
his  army,  a  large  part  of  which  had  been  hastity 
ccrflected,  was  inferior  in  discipline.  He  had  to 
apprehend  also  the  use  which  a  skilful  adversaxy 
Demosth.  would  make  of  his  superiority  in  'cavalry.  UnaUe 
p.  444.  perhaps,  under  all  arcumstances  to  avoid,  or  much 
Diod.1.16.  ^^^  ^  battle,  he  chose  his  field  near  the  shoic  of 
the  Pagasaean  bay,  with  the  Athenian  fleet  at  haadT. 
The  contest  was  severe.  But  the  victory,  tiie 
Tfae$salian  cavalry,  it  is  said,  largely  contriybuung 
to  it,  was  at  length  complete  <m  the  Macedoniai 
side.  The  routed  Phocians  mosdy  fled  toward;  the 
friendly  ships,  and  the  refuge  was  important ;  but, 
being^pursuad,  even  into  the  sea,  by  the.  best  hotse 
of  .Greece,  their  loss  was  very  great.  Onomarcbus 
himself  fell :  those  who  perished  by  the  swoid  or 
the  water  are  said  to  have  been  together  six  thou- 
sand, and  the  prisoners  iiill  three  thousand*  Ex- 
cepting those  who  reached  the  ships,  hardly  any 
unmounted  could  escapci^. 

Tltfoughthis  great  victory,  Thessaiy  came -in- 
tke  into  the  power  of  the  cenquerors.  Lyoophnn, 
flying  fsom  the  field  of  battle  to  Phene,  and  des* 

,  7  Diodonis  (sys,  the  At^^oian  fleet  s&dar  Cfasrts  .was  aod- 
dentally  sailing  by.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  bold. orator,  wl|om 
the  compiler  may  have  taken  for  his  authosity,  wouid  venture 
to  tell  Boch  «  atorj  to  tke  Athenian  Many,  fiutit  renwiiM  In- 
dicatedby  Demosthenes  that  an  Atfaeoian  navajl  force,  greater 
or  less,  had  been  constantly,  or  at  least  commonly,  kept  on  the 
Thessallan  coast,  coGperating  with  the  tagti9.  • 

®  The  stories  of  -the  destruction  of  Onomiirchas  by  his  own 
people,  and  of  the  crndfixion  of  his  dead  body  by  Philip's  or* 
der,  could  surely  not  have  passed  unnoticed  by  Demostheoes, 
had  they  had  in  his  time  the  least  credit,  or  eren  had  they 
.bc^aiiiTenied  eo  «ariy. 
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pairing  of  means  to  maintain  himself  there,  surren-    aecr. 
deied  the  city,  under  a  capitulation,  to  the  king  of  ^^^p^^. 
Macedonia.      Pagasae,   the   immediate  seaport  of®^^^-^- 
Phera,  and  Magnesia,  another  principal  emporium  i>iod.i.i6, 
of  Thessaly,  dependent  on  the  Pherasan  govern-  ^' 
ment,  presently  followed  the  example  of  the  capital. 

Intellfgence  of  these  great  events  conveyed  to 
Athens,  excited  alarm  there,  among  the  war-party 
extreme,  but  perhaps  not  little  even  among  those 
unconnected  with  that  party.  It  was  apprehended 
thtatthe  united  army  of  Macedonia  aad  Thessaly 
might  penetrate  through  the  strait  of  Thermopylae, 
and  behkg  joined  by  the  Thebansj  nothing  within 
Greece  could  rt^t  them*  The  peoj^  were  has- 
tily summoii€)d«  The  Commstnd  of  the  sea,  it  was 
observed,  which  Athens  still  jpossessed,  gave  facifi- 
ty  fbr  sending  troops  to  guard  the  pass,  by  which 
die  dreaded  evil  might  yet  be  'prevented,  if  mea- 
sures were  diligently  taken.  A  force  accordingly 
sailed  rnider  Hie  orders  of  Diophantus,  who  took 
possesrion  of  the  commanding  posts,  nothing  being 
diere -to  oppose. 

Had  it  been  Philip^s  oWrt'  ptirpose  to  carry  war 
int0  mutiMKii  Greerce,  tin^e^^otiafbly  he  v^uld 
faxns  faveii  rajHd^  audit  seifms  hitt^dly  to  bedOubted 
but  he  might  have  occupied  (he  straiit,  before  the 
Athenians  could  reach  it.  But  the  inveterate  en- 
mity among  the  ThessaKkns  against  the  Phocians, 
sharpened  by  the  invasion  of  their  country  with  the 
purpose  of  vedudng  it  under  the  power  of  a  hated 
tyrant,  would  lead  them  to  desire  and  urge  the 
measure.  Philip  at  length  marched  to  Thermo- 
pylas.  A  small  movement  of  the  Theban  forces 
would  have  placed  Diophantus  as  between  two 
firea :  hls.daly, safety ,  would*  have  been  in.retceat  by 
sea.    Nevertheless  on  his  refusal  to  allow  passtfge^ 


CHAK    Piufipr  without  My  Mempt  to  fonm  it»  'wkhdnw ; 

^^^2^]^  flmid,  stayii^  in  Theta&ly  no  longer  tban  io  tMkft 
soms  requisite  amagements,  relumed  into  Afaefe- 
donia. 

To  those  leading  men  among  the  Atheniam,  who 
nyttre  adverse  to  the  q^steoi  of  war  and  tioablei  cir^ 
cnmatancee  appeared  now  altogether  advantageoos 
for  renewing  their  instance  to  the  people  to  altew 
negpodation  {w  peace.  War,  it  waa  observed^  had 
been  enough  tried,  and  constantly  to  their  diBadyaB'^ 
tage.  £very  measure  yet,  i^inet  Macedonia,  had 
pvodoced  aggrandizement  to  the  enemy  and  lods  to 
tbemselvesw  Attke same  time  the  mbderatitoitf* 
the  king,  and  especfadly  bb  disposition  to  peaee 
with  the- Athenian  peof^e^  had  been  largely  shown 
in  his  recent  conduct ;  when,  to  the  dissatisfection 
qf  some  of  his  allies,  he  had  yielded  to  the  firstre^ 
monstranee  of  an  Athenian  general,  dbjeeting  to 
his  passing  in  arms  through  the  strait  of  Thermo- 
pyls.  Buttheingenuity^die  war*^>arty  waareddy 
with  an  answer,  ^  Not  Philip's  modetati<m,^  they 
said,  '^  or  desire  of  peace  with  Adiens,  but  his 
'  fear,  the  {ormidabie  aspect  of  their  troops,  and  the 
^  palnotae  firaaoiess  of  the  general  Dicq>hantiiS)  who 
.*  coamamied  them,  prevented  Greece  from  being 
^  oveerun  by  an  army  of  Macedonians  and  Thftssa- 
*  lians.'  Tb^y  did  not  soupte  the  eKtrawganee  ^ 
describing  what  they  called  ^  the  dismay  €tf  the 
^  JUng  of  Macedonia,  and  his  %^ht  from  •  Thermor 
^  pylflB,^  at  the  head  of  an  army,  flushed  widi  vietory ; 
and  they  finiriied  with  ptoposing,  and  -the  people 
voted,  honors  and  rewards  to  Diophantua,  for  his 
bloodless  and  uncontested  success,  equal  to  what 
had  ever  been  given  by  the  republic  to  ariy  ge- 
.  ncral  ibr  the  greatest  victory,  under  the  sevserest 
trial*    W)»t  fienkd  of  v&il  triumph  ortr  the  king 
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of  Macedonia^  wid  of  £une,  vfbicti  iSatf  would  havft    seer, 
•qmlied  wkh  that  of  MiltiadM  ahd  Thembtodes;       ^ 


for  tlieir  g«nenl,  was  oompeittated  for  them  in  tri^ 
umph  over  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  peaceful  par- 
ty^  which,  for  the  time  was  coofiplete* 
.    This  however  was  confined  to  Athens.    Over 
the  rest  of  Greece  other  sentiments,  and  over  a 
great  part,  directly  contrarj  sentiments  prevailed. 
A  worse  opinion  of  the  Phocian  cause  gvew,  as 
Athens,  under  the  direction  of  the  war-partj,  sit« 
perseded  Lacedaerooa  in  its  patromige,  and  at  die 
sane  time  trespass  upon  the  Delphiaii  treaaurf 
became  more  notorious,  or  stroaiger  grounds  were 
afforded  for  suspecting  its  large  extent.    The  ijH 
gonuitjr  of  the  Athenian  politicians,  and  the  advan-^ 
tage  they  possessed  in  the  ciccumstance,.  that  their 
city  was  the  capital  of  the  litterature  of  the  world, 
were  diligently  used  to  divert  outcry  from  them^ 
selves,  toward  those  whose  protection  they  had 
undertak^i ;  and  the  zeal,  with  which  the  historian 
Diodonis  has  inveyed  against  the  unfiirtnnate  Pho- 
cians^  indicates  that  they  had  considerable  success. 
Itet  to  a  large  part  of  Gieeee  their  influence  ooold 
not  reachi.     Thebes  and   other  stsflrs  pmdoced  f '^'^'/^' 
historians,    to   transmit  what    was    said  «gwist.JiMtbi.i.8. 
Athens;    and  a  late  antient  writer,  who,  stmang  ^'^' 
much  ine|xtitude,    has  some  good   things,   mvy 
appar^tly  deserve    credit   for  hb  report  of  XL 
^Absurdly  the  Athenians,'  he  says  it  was   ob- 
served,   ^  would  compare  their  recent  measure  at 

*  Thermopylae,  with  the  ^orious  exploit  of  Leoni*' 
^  das  Acre  formeriy.  Then  indeed  the  fi^edom  of 
^  Greece  was  to  be  vindicated ;  but  noit  a  sacrile- 
^  gious  injury  to  the  nation  :    then  tiie  object  was 

*  to  defend  Uie  temples  against  the  rapine  of  forein 

*  enemies.;  now  to  defend  the  plunderers  of  those' 
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'  temples  against  their  proper  jiu^es.  If  those 
^who  claim. to  have  the  best  consiitutkm^  who 

*  certainly  have  a  sjrstem  of  law.  universally  ad? 
^  mired,  who  lead  the  world  in  philosophy  and  all 
^  learning,  will  admit  and  support  such  encrnnkiM, 

*  with  what,  hereafter,  can  we  reasonably  refNToach 
^  barbarians  ?' 

Nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  the  Athenian 
leaders  to  prevent  great  and  extensive  credit  ac- 
cruing to  the  king  of  Macedonia.  On  the  con- 
trary, their  opposition  and  obloquy  sharpienedj  the 
zeal  of  his  partizans,  and  contributed  to  excise 
panegyric  and  attachment,  in  Greece  and  beyond 
it,  in  some  parts  even  to  excess.  ^  It  is  incredible,' 
says  the  same  writer,  still  apparently  reporting 
common  fame  not   unfaithfully,  ^what  glory  the 

*  victory  over  Onomarchus  earned  to  Philip  among 
'  all  nations.  ^^  He  was  the  avenger  of  sacrilege," 
'  it  was  said,  "  he  was  the  protector  of  die  religion 
"of  Greece.  For  expiation  of  a  crime,  which 
"ought  to  have  called  out  the  united  strength  of 
"  the  worid  to  oppose  and  punish,  he  alone  was 
"  seen  worthy  to  take  the  direction.  Next  to  the 
"immortal  gods  is  he  by  whom  the  majesty  of 
"the  gods  is  vindicated*.''  Diodorus,  less  ora- 
torical and  perhaps  less  exactly  giving  the  popular 
expression  of  the  day,  is  however  more  pcnnted  and 
precise  in  his  eulogy.  *  Philip,'  he  says,  *  having 
^  abolished  the  tyranny  in  Pheras,  and  given  liberty 
*to  the  city,  returned  into  Macedonia  with  the 
^  credit  of  having  advanced  the  power  and  estima- 
'  tion  of  his  kingdom,  by  his  atchievements,  and  by 


>  Wesaeling^  has  been  struck  enough  with  this  passage  to 
quote  it  at  length  in  a  aote  of  the  60th  chapter  of  the  1 6tb 
book  of  Diodorus,  introducing  it  with  the  phrase,  ^  Pulcre 
^  JustinuB.' 
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•  his  reverence  for  the  deity.*  And  indeed  so  his 
popularity  was  now  established  in  Thessaly,  that, 
whether  regulariy  elected  to  the  situation  of  tagus, 
or  under  what  other  description  vested  with  the 
power,  he  seems  to  have  been  hencefonvard  con- 
sidered, by  the  Thessalian  nation,  as  the  constitu- 
tional chief  of  their  confederacy". 

^^  T^v  Jv  ^s^g  rupawi^  xaAeTks^  xcii  r^  iroXsi  r^y  iXsu^spiav  d^ro- 

xoiti  fi'poVro  hsTov  A(f$^8i(f^   Diod,  1.  16.  c.  38. 

We  find  even  Demoathenes  bearing  testimony  to  Philip^s 
merit  with  the  Thessalians  in  assisting  them  against  their 

tyrants, M  ti^v  rvgawticf^  otxiav  fiSo^di}^^.    Olynth.  2.  p.  22. 

Yet  in  the  same  oration,  a  little  before,  he  had  spoken  of 
the  Thessalians  as  held  in  unworthy  subjection,  and  sighing 
for  liberty :  oi  irapdl  r^v  auruv  <k{iav  is^ouXcjfASvoi  OsrraXoi  vuv 
o«x  £v  iXt&Upot  ^ivoivro  otffMvoi;  p.  20.  Present  impression, 
being  often,  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  of  great  power,  an 
orator  might,  In  speaking,  sometimes  risk  contradictions,  to 
prodace  wayfaring  effects.  But  if  he  committed  his  speech  to 
writii^,  with  a  view  to  publication,  he  would  propose  to  do 
away  what  might  not  bear  reflection.  The  apparent  contra- 
diction here,  however,  is  perhaps  nothing  more  than  Demos- 
thenes might  deliberately  risk,  even  in  writing.  It  was  the 
body  of  the  Thessalian  nation  that  Philip  assisted  against 
the  rufMcwixi^y  oJx/av.  If  among  his  auditors  many  would 
believe,  nevertheless,  that  the  body  of  the  Thessalian  nation 
were  held  in'  unworthy  subjection,  and  anxious  for  a  change 
of  government,  his  purpose  would  be  best  answered.  But 
were  the  inconsistency  objected  to  him,  or  to  any  of  bis  more 
informed  friends,  it  would  be  answered,  'you  misunderstood 
^the  orator:  he  did  not  say  the  Thessalians  universally  or 
^  generally  were  held  in  subjectton ;  but  that  those  Thessalians 
'who  were  reduced  to  unworthy  subjection,^  (namely,  the 
party  which  had  befriended  the  tyrants,  and  were  now  de- 
prived of  their  superiority  of  power  and  privileges)  '  desired 
*  to  recover  their  former  advantages,  and  no  longer  to  see 
'  the  government  of  the  country  held  by  their  adversaries.' 
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SECTION  II. 


Phaijftlui  Sutcu99r  io  Onomarchut:  Large  Auittantt  to  PAocu :  B9»HtL 

<t  Pha^ui. 
CHAP* 

xxxviii.  Th£  overthrow  of  the  great  army  under  Onomar- 
""^"^^"^^  chus,  and  the  reduction  of  all  Thessaly  under 
the  power  of  the  party  connected  with  Macedonia 
and.  Thebes,  were  blows  requiring  the  utmost 
exertion  of  the  supporters  of  the  Phocian  cause 
to  repair,  if  by  any  exertions  they  could  be  ns- 
paired,  which,  if  Macedonia  should  ingage  earnest- 
ly on  the  opposite  side,  might  seem  hardly  possible. 
Hitherto  however,  ndtwithstanding  provocation 
given,  no  symptom  had  appeared  of  a  disposition 
in  Macedonia  to  take  any  forward  part.  Never- 
theless those  blows  were  alarming,  perhaps  in 
some  degree  to  the  Athenian  people  generalljy 
but  highly  to  the  party  which  had  been  directing 
the  administration.  The  opposition,  before  power- 
ful, would  of  course  be  strengthened  by  them  ;  yet 
the  superiority  still  of  the  war-parfy  having  been 
proved  in  the  extravagant  reward  procured  for  its 
general  Diophantus,  it  was  resolved  to  maintain 
the  connection  with  Phocis,  and  to  pursue  the 
hostile  line  taken  against  Macedonia.  In  Phocis 
Phayllus  was  raised  to ;  the  dignity  of  general- 
autocrator,  in  the  room  of  his  deceased  brother 
Onomarchus.  The  intimacy  of  the  connection  of 
the  Athenian  government  with  the  Phocian,  appears 
not  to  have  been  slackened  by  the  change,  and 
Lacedasmon  saw  still  its  interest  in  supporting 
Phocis  against  Thebes. 

Trespass  upon  the  sacred  treasury  seems  now 
to  have  been  carried  on  with    some   degree  of 
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system,  by  the  Phocians  in  conceit  with  their  sect. 
allied,  and  with  no  other  reserve  than  their  own  ,,^^J:^j 
views  of  their  own  interests  dictated.  The  re- 
source being  yet  good, .  to  collect  another  great 
airoy  would  not  be  difficult.  Not  only  professed 
mercenaries  might  be  reddily  obtained,  but  citisens 
of  allied  states,  if  pay  were  reddy,  might  be  per- 
suaded to  take  arms.*  Accordingly  in  the  spring 
following  the  death  of  Onomarchus,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  death  of  Philomelas,  large  succors 
from  friendly  states  are  noticed  by  the  historian; 
as  joining  the  Phocian  army.  Athens  fnmished,  ^^^'Z'^^* 
according  to  his  report,  no  less  than  five  thousand 
foot  and  five  hundred  horse,  apparently,  all  mer^ 
cenaries ;  and  yet,  he  says,  the  Athenian  govern- 
nuent  received  pay  fix>m  die  Delphian  treasury 
for  more.  Lacedaemon  sent  one  thousand  men; 
Achaia^  firom  various  towns,  two  diousand;  and 
jtlie  ejected  tyrant  of  Pherae  himself  joined  with 
two  thousand.  Of  these  forces,  serving  in  the 
name  of  states  formerly  so  jealously  arresting 
military  command,  the  new  general-autocrator  of 
the  little  province  of  Fhocis  was  allowed  to  hold  ' 

the  command-in^chief. 

With  preparation  so  expensive,  considerable 
eaterprize  no  doubt  was  in  view.  It.  may  have 
been  disappointed  by  some  failure  in  the  projected 
c<Hnbination ;  some  jealousy  of  the  purposes  of 
Athens,  especially  among  the  Lacedasmoniana, 
might  be  not  unreasonable.  Boedtia  was  invaded:  Diod.i.i6. 
buty  according  to  the  historian,  Phayllus  wab  ^'  ^'''• 
thrice  defeated  by  the  Thebahs.  It  is  however 
evident  that  he  suffered  litde ;  the  defeats  having 
been  perhaps  little  more  than  disappointment  of 
attempts  to  take  some  towns  through  intelligence 
amoag   the   people.     Failing,    however^   oi  his 
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CHAP,  object,  he  turned  into  the  Epicnemidian  Locris; 
5^^^^"  and  the  Thebanst  whatever  may  have  beein  their 
success  in .  their  own  country,  not  following  to 
protect  their  allies,  every  town  yielded  to  him 
except  Aryca.  A  party  everywhere  seems  to 
have  favored  the  Phocian  cause;  even  at  Aryca 
a  gate  was  opeqed  for  him,  and  spme  of  his  troops 
entered,  but^  for  want  of  due  previous  concert^ 
they  were  driven  out  again. 

The  Thebans  at  length,  excited  by  the  loss 
which  eadier  exertion  perhaps  might  have  pre- 
vented, sent   their  forces  into  Locris.      PhaylluSi 
leaving  a  part  of  his  army  to  blockade  Aryca,  led 
the  rest  to  meet  them*    But  so  was  the  pride  of 
the  Theban  prowess  sui^k,  tha^  even  after  advan- 
^    tage   gained  over  a  body  of  PhocianS)  by  nigfat^ 
near.Abae,   they   avoided  .a  battle  ;    and   leaving 
Aryca  to  its  fate,  turned  into  Phocis  for  plunder* 
Phayllus  followed,  and  put  them  to  flight.    Aryea 
soon  after  yielded,  and  thus  all  the  Epicnemidian 
Locris  was  gained  to  the  Phocian  alliance. 
B.C.352.       Soon  a£ler.this  cai^cpiest,  in.  the  third  year  qdIt 
O1.107.1.  yet  of  the  wac,  .the  Phocianshadthe  miafortone 
to  lose. the  third  of  that  extracHdlaary  brothecbood^ 
which   had  so  supported  their  affiurs  and  raised 
Diod.1.16.  their  fame.    Phayllus  &11,  not,  as  his  predecessors, 
Pawan  h  ^^  ^^  sword,  but  by  a  consumptive  disorder,  which 
10.  c.  i     destroyed  him  at  an  age  when  his  faculties  of  body 
as  well  as  mind  should  have,  been  in  their  fullest 
vigor*     Of  the  three  brothers,  Oaomarchus  only 
left  a  son,  Phalaecus,  and  he  was  under  age ; .  yet 
he  was  raised  to  the  first  dignity,  civil  and  military, 
with  the  continued  title  of  general  *autocrator.     To 
provide  assistance  for  his  deficient  experience  being 
however  indispensable,  Mnaseas,  one  of  the  most 
ccmfidential  friends  of  the   former  generals,  was 
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appointed  his  collegue.  In  a  state  otherwise  sect. 
situated,  such  appointments  might  mark  only  the  ,,^v^ 
ascendancy  of  family  interest,  or  the  power  of  a 
jrarty,  or  the  favor  of  the  soldiery.  All  these  pro- 
bably concurred  to  produce  the  elevation  of  Pha- 
Isecus.  Yet,  in  the  circumstances  of  Phocis,  all 
these  would  have  been  insufficient  without  high 
esteem  of  the  family  of  these  aiitocrators,  not  only 
among  the  Phocian  people,  but  also  among  all  the 
allied  republics  of  various  constitutions ;  the  con- 
tinuance of  whose  support  was  essential  to  Inable 
any  general  to  hold  command,  or  even  existence; 
in  Phoeis. 

To  support  that  popular  estiination  which  Iftid 
raised 'Mnaseas  and  his  youthful  collegue  to  their 
arduous  situation,  as  well  as  to  assist  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  mercenary  force,  early  exertion  in 
enterprise  probably  was  necessary.  Mnaseas,  very 
soon  after  his  elevation,  lost  his  life  in  action.  His  Diod-MS* 
yoimg  collegue  neverthdess  ventured  an  incursion 
into  BoBOtia  with  a  body  of  horse,  but  near  Chaero^ 
neift,  he  received  a  check,  which  the  historian  calls 
a 'defeat*  •  The  consequences  howefver  appear  td 
hrive  been  little  important,  except  that  the  acquisi^ 
tion  of  Chceroneia  to  the  Phocian  alliance,  the  ap- 
parent object  of  the  expedition,  was  prevented. 
Little  enterprizes  thus  were  ingaging  the  Phocian 
arms,  while  the  Thebans  remained  inert  or  on  the 
defensive,  when  movements  elsewhere  called  the 
attention  of  both,  together  with  that  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal states  of  Greece. 
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SiaU  of  PaTti— in  Athtnt :  haeratoig  Phodon;  J£aMnt$:  Dtm^B^ 
ihenu:  Qrteian  Settlemenis  in  Seythitu  Politic  of  Demosiheneo 
before  Ke  aeqtdrod  a  Mhare  in  the  MmintHnOivn* 

CHAP.  Thjb  war  of  oratory  at  Athene,  alwa^rs  of  weight  in 
^,^pj![^  Grecian  afiairs,  had,  at  this  critical  period,  mort 
than  common  importance;  when,  fortunately  for 
history,  it  becomes  also  more  known  to  us,  throi^ 
the  preserved  orations.  At  this  time  diat  party  of 
which  Chares  was  the  ostensible  chief,  and  whichi 
for  its  measures,  may  be  Intitled  either  the  hig^  de- 
mocratical  party  or  the  war-party,  held  still  a  gene^ 
ral  ascendancy ;  yet  not  unbalanced  by  the  party  of 
better  men,  who,  tho  compelled  to  profess  great 
reverence  for  the  purest  democracy,  may  perhaps 
not  improperly  be  named  the  aristocraticat  par^ : 
their  opponents  affected  to  call  them  the  Maoe* 
donian. 

This  party  had,  for  its  leaders,  all  the  men  whom 
antient  writers,  widi  remarkable  ooocurrence,  have 
described  as  ^  most  respectable  of  their  Ume,  or^ 
almost  of  any  tfane«  Isocrates,  toward  the  age  of 
ninety,  withput  having  ever  held  or  sought  poUticai 
office,  was  as  the  &tber  of  the  band.  Tunothea% 
now  in  banishment,  if  yet  living,  had  been  the  fiir 
vorite  scholar  of  Isocrates,  and  remained  always  bis 
M.T.Cic.  intimate  friend.  Iphicrates,  and  Chabrias  (the  lat- 
ter we  have  seen  losing  his  life  in  his  councry's  ser- 
vice) however  differing  about  inferior  political  inte- 
rests or  private  concerns,  concurred  nearly  with 
Isocrates  and  Timotheus  and  each  other,  in  general 
political  principles  and  on  the  leading  interests  of 
the  republic.     Phocion,  not  ill  selected  by  Ru- 
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tarch,  fixna  among  all  the  wcnrthies  of  all  Ae  repub*   sect. 
lies  of  Greece,  as  a  model  of  inflexible  integrity  in  ,^!j^ 
a  comipt  age,  the  fittest  parallel  to  the  celebrated 
Utican  Cato,  had  been  coming  forward  under  those  Fiat  Tit. 
three  great  men,  but  more  particularly  attached  to     ^'^"' 
Chabrias. 

Phocion  appears  to  have  been  of  no  family  emi- 
nence, but  of  wealth  that  inabled  him  to  attend  the 
philosophical  school  of  Academus,  under  Plato, 
and  afterward  under  Xenocrates.  His  temper  was 
particular ;  he  is  said  to  hare  been  scarcely  cvet 
seen  either  to  weep  or  laugh :  with  an  aspect  singu< 
larly  sour,  his  manners  were  mild  and  pleasant  He 
chose  the  military  line,  and  rose  early  to  considera^ 
ble  command  under  Chabrias,  who  discerned  his 
superior  claim  to  confidence.  Before  the  Confede* 
rate  war,  when  so  many  synedrian  allies  paid  tribute 
to  Athens,  Chabrias,  being  conunander-in-chief, 
committed  to  Phocion  the  office  of  collecting  the 
tribute,  and  placed  under  his  orders,  for  the  pur^ 
pose,  a  squadron  of  twenty"  triremes.  Phocion  re- 
monstrated :  ^  To  meet  enemies,'  he  said,  '  the 
f  fierce  was  insufficient ;  to  visit  firiends,  it  was  need-* 
?  lesBly^  great".'  At  his  own  choice  Chabrias  al- 
lowed him  to  go  with  a  single  trireme*  Probably 
he  was  contented  with  smaller  presents  for  himself 
Jthan  the  Athenian  naval  commanders  were  wont  to 
exact  from  maritime  states ;  and  the  appetites  of 
those  under  him  in  one  ship  were  of  course  more 
easily  satisfied  than  those  of  the  crews  of  twenty. 
He  made  his  mission  altogether  so  acceptable,  as 
10  afibrd  demonstration  that,  for  that  time  at  least, 

tl  These  words  rest  only  on  Plutarch's  authority ;  hut  they 
relate  fo  a  puhlic  transaction,  and  are  in  consonance  with  it ; 
%fh€nce  they  may  perhaps  derive  somewhat  a  higher  titie  to 
ei«<it  than  accovnts  of  words  passing  in  private  or  confiden- 
tial communication. 
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CHAP/  he  had  rightly  esdmated  the  necessftiy  '  force.' 
^[^[JiJ2w  Numerous  vessels  of  the  allies  voluntarily  attended 
his  return  to  Attica,  bearing  the  full  amount  of  the 
custotnary  tribute. 

The  circumstances  of  the  times,  the  state  of 
parties,  and  the  perils  of  the  republic,  rather  than 
his  inclination,  seem  to  have  led  Phocion  to  ingage 
in  civil  contest,  and  become  a  public  speaker  ; 
for  which,  however,  he  had  great  and  singular 
talents.  Not  a  flowing  orator,  no  speeches  have 
been  preserved  from  him  ;  but  he  excelled  in 
quickness  of  perception  and  reddiness  of  words, 
for  reply  and  debate.  None  equalled  him  in 
detecting  the  fallacy  of  specious  argument,  which 
would  make  the  worse  appear  die  better  cause,  or 
in  the  cutting  sententiousness  with  which  he 
exposed  it ;  whence  Demosthenes,  who  feared 
him  more  than  any  other  speaker,  is  said  to  have 
called  him  the  Hatchet.  Expectation  was  thus 
always  kept  alive  by  his  speeches ;  and  hence, 
curiosity  being  a  prevailhig  passion  of  the  Athenian 
Many,  tho  he  showed  scorn,  as  no  other  dared^ 
of  the  common  flattery  of  the  orators  to  them,  yet, 
unless  when  an  adverse  party  was  violent  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  overbear  all  contradiction; 
he  was  always  well  heard. 

Opposed  to  these,  in  the  high  democratical  cause, 
the  name  of  most  eminence  is  that  of  Chares; 
whose  early  promise,  in  military  command,  which 
earned  him  the  good  report  of  Xenophon,  and 
whose  abandonment  of  himself  afterward  to  every 
vice,  equally  by  which  a  corrupt  people  might  be 
courted,  and  for  which  a  corrupt  people  would  al- 
low indulgence,  have  been  alreddy  noticed.  His 
eloquence  was  of  the  kind  for  communicating  with 
persons  of  all  ranks  and  descriptions  in  conversation. 
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bm  not  for  impressing  attentive  numbers  from  the  sect. 
bema.  To  hold  high  shuauon,  therefore,  either  pa-  ,^^J^^ 
litical  pr  military^  under  the  Athenian  govemmentt 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  have  able  orators  for  hts 
associates ;  and  he  was  skilful  and  fortunate  ^ 
enough  to  gain  support  from  most  of  those  most 
eniinent  in  his  age.  Lysias,  Lycurgus,  Hegesippus, 
Hyperidesy  and  others  of  considerable  note,  spoke 
mostly  in  the  high  democratical  cause,  and  were 
of  his  party.  But  of  the  numbers  who  contended 
for  public  favor,  in  the  general  assembly  and  in 
multitudinary  courts  of  justice,  two  now  became 
distinguished  for  a  superiority  of  talent  whence 
one  has  been  esteemed  the  greatest  orafor  Greece, 
or  perhaps  the  world,  ever  produced,  and  the 
other  second  only  to  him,  Demosthenes  and 
^schines. 

It  is  remarkable,  and  proves  a  great  change  in 
the  character  of  the  Athenian  government,  and  the 
habits  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  that  neither 
of  these .  men   who  so  rose   to  the  head  of  the 
republic,  was  regularly  born  an  Athenian  citizen. 
JGschines,  by  some  years  the  elder,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  a  slave,  Tromes,  the  domestic  i^mMtiL 
of  a  schoolmaster  of  Athens.    During  the  tyranny  pTs^? 
of  the  Thirty,  whether  attending  the  flight  ^^  W* 
master,   or    profiting  from  the   confusion  of  the 
times  to  escape  from  slavery,  Tromes  passed  into  Ach.  d^ 
Asia,  and  there  entered  as  a  soldier  into  a  band  31?**'' 
of   Grecian  mercenaries.      It  was  perhaps    then  i>«»o»<h- 

*^  *^  ut  tup* 

that  he  took  opportunity  to  change  the  servile 
appellation  of  Tromes,  for  a  name  of  more  re- 
spectable sound  to  Grecian  ears,  Atrometus.  On 
the  invitation  held  out  by  Thrasybulus  for  asso* 
elites  in  war  against  the  Thirty,  returning  to 
Attica,  he  joined  the  standard  of  freedom  ;  and, 
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carrying  probaUy  some  recommendstion,  earned 
in  service  in  Asia,  was  appointed,  by  that  g^^eat 
and  discerning  man,  to  a  situation  of  some  com- 
mand. In  the  restored  commonwealth,  in  which, 
by  his  service  he  had  earned  the  rank  of  a  citizen, 
he  took  himself  the  profession  of  a  schodmaster^. 
He  had  married  a  woman  of  proper  Athenian 
birth,  and  sister  of  a  man  who  rose  to  considerable 
military  rank,  but  of  an  occupation  highly  dis- 
reputable, tho  required  for  what  the  Greeks  called 
religion,  a  bacchanalian  dancer  and  teacher  of 
bacchanalian  cereinonies. 

^schines  was  one  of  a  numerous  progeny  from 
this  match.  An  Athenian  citizen,  as  the  son  of 
an  Athenian  citizen,  he  was,  at  the  usual  age, 
eighteen,  inroUed  of  the  ward  into  which  his 
father  had  been  admitted,  the  Pandionid  ;  and 
during  the  next  two  years  he  fulfilled  the  duty  of 
military  service  within  Attica,  as  required  by  law 
for  all  youths  of  diat  age ;  a  duty  however,  in 
the  growing  licentiousness  of  the  people,  and  neg* 
lect  of  the  old  constitution,  so  commonly  avoided, 
that  the  performance  appears  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  ground  for  claiming  merit  On  reach- 
ing the  age  of  military  manhood,  twenty,  he  joined 


^'  DemoBthenes,  in  his  oration  on  the  embassy,  speaks  con- 
temptuously of  the  father  of  iEschines  as  Atrometus  the 
schoolmaster,  but  not  as  having  ever  been  a  slave,  nor  does 
he  mention  his  servile  name  Tromes.  These  circumstaoces 
are  brought  forward  only  in  bis  oration  on  tlie  crown,  spoken 
twenty  years  after,  and  to  which  we  have  no  reply  from 
iEschines.  Nevertheless  the  evident  lameness  of  £sGhines's 
account  of  his  family,  avoiding  all  notice  of  his  father's  origin 
and  early  age,  leave  us  at  least  at  full  liberty  to  believe  what 
Demosthenes  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  assert,  could 
the  falsehood  of  it  have  been  maintained.  Tromes  bears 
analogy  to  the  English  word  Quaker ;  Atrometus  to  Unquak" 
ing^  Unshaken^  Fearless^  Stcdfatt^  Dreadnought 


the  Athenian  troops,  auxiliaries  to  the  Laced&emo*    sect. 
nian,  in  Peloponnesus;  and  he  earned  the  com-  v^i^-i^ 
xnendation  of  his  general,   in  the  battle  of  the 
Nemean  glen,  defending  a  convoy  going  to  Phllus, 
then  suffering,  as  we  have  formeriy  seen,  for  its 
faithful  attachment  to  Lacedaemon.    He  continued 
to   serve  with  the  Athenian  troops  through  that, 
war,  and  was  ingaged    in   the    great  concluding 
battle  of  Mantineia. 

But  military  service  in  Greece  rarely  led  to  for- 
tune,   and    carried    no  constant  pay.    After  the 
peace,    therefore,    which    followed  the   battle  of 
Mantineia,   ^schines  took  the  place  of  clerk  to  DemotOi. 
the   council  of  five  hundred^',  and  at  one  time  313 ?4&. 
he  was  an  actor  on  the  public  stage.     He   was  P'^^- 
there,  as  Demosdienes  repeatedly  mentions,  re- 
marked  ibrhis  fine  voice.    When,  and  how  in- 
troduced,  he  first  began  to  avail  himself  of  his 
talents  as  an  orator  in  the  general  assembly,  we 
do    not  learn.     This    however,    now  in    Athens  Dejnotth. 
truly  a  trade,    became    at    length    the   tr.de    of  J|^^jf^' 
iEschines. 

Demosthenes  had  so  far  advantage  of  birth, 
that  his  father  was  an  Athenian  born;  but  his 
modier  was  of  half  blood,  being  the  produce  of 
an  illicit  marriage  with  a  Scythian  womaa.  It  is 
moreover  remarkable  that  these  two  great  orators, 

^  Tke  sitnatioii  of  ^schines  in  public  office  is  tbns  de- 
scribed by  DeiDOStbeoefl :  'Tt'o^^pofj.fMxrsuwv  £pv  (rf)  ^fjb^),  xai 
inn^rtfif  if  jSou^fi,  aw^  Ifwtiro  rov  vojtMv  rourov  «y  x^puxi. 
Demosth.  de  legat.  p.  363.  The  office  seems  nearly  to  have 
resembled  that  of  the  clerks  of  the  houses  of  Parliament  with 
us,  and  to  have  been  less  creditable  only  because,  as  Demos- 
thenes a  little  farther  intimates,  it  was  so  ill  paid,  that  from 
eighteen  pence  to  ^half-a-^rown  was  a  bribe  for  those  who 
held  it :  Taij;  kfxfug  ^o/pofAfMrsi^ovra,  Mti  SvtTv  4  ^pfSv  {pa^Sv 
«nn)pAr  ovra.    Demosth.  de  legat.  p.  403. 
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GHAP.  who  became  two  of  the  most  eminent  men^  not 
^[]^i^  of  Athens  only,  but  of  Greece  and  the  civilized 
world,  giving  an  account  each  of  the  other's  familf 
and  of  his  own.  have  both  avoided  to  own  a 
grandfathen  Of  the  maternal  grandfather  of 
Demosthenes  only  any  report  remains,  and  that 
from  his  rival ;  but  authenticated  by  his  own 
omission,  when  occasion  offered  and  required,  if 
it  might  be  done,  to  contradict  it ;  and  the  story 
is  interesting  enough  with  a  view  to  public  as 
well  as  to  private  history,  to  deserve  some  notice 
hert. 

The  thorny  situation  of  wealthy  and    eminent 
men,  in  the  actual  state  of  the  Athenian  govern- 
ment, not  only  induced  those  who  had  means,  as 
we  are  told  of  Iphicrates,  Chabrias,  and  others,  to 
provide  forein  retreats,  but  would  operate  as  temp* 
tation  to  betray  the  republic,  for  the  acquisition  of 
an  advantageous  retreat.     In  the  failure  of  Grecian 
harvests,  through  continual  wars  and  the  political 
circumstances  of  the  country,  to  supply  food  for  the 
population,  the  singularly  productive  peninsula,  oa 
the  northern  side  of  the  Euxine  sea,  called  by  the 
Greeks  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  and  by  us  the  Cri* 
mea,  attracted  the  attention  of  Grecian  merchants- 
stnb.  1. 7.  The  country  was  held  by  a  Scythian  hord,  acknovv- 
leging  a  king,  whose  authority  extended  far  on  the. 
northern  shore  of  the  Euxine.     But,  the  Scythians 
caring  little  fot  land  and  less  for  trade,  the  Greeks 
proceeded  from  commerce  to  settlements;  which 
seem  to  have  been  made  nearly  in  the  manner  of 
the  modem  European  settlements  in  India.     The 
merchants  obtained  leave  to  establish  factories,  pay- 
ing a  tribute.    They  fortified  the  factory  ;  and  then, 
paying  still  the  tribute,  for  the  sake  of  security  for 
their  trade,  they  would  however  defend  their  pos- 
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session  against  any  claim  of  the  soverein.  In  this  sect. 
country  the  Athenians  had  a  settlement,  called  ^^,J>^.^^ 
Nymphaeum.  The  town  was  considerable,  the  haf-  -*"*^' ^* 
bor  commodious,  the  adjacent  territory  highly  strab.1.7.' 
fruitful.  Gylon,  an  Athenian,  was,  under  appoint-  ^*  ^^' 
ment  of  the  Athenian  people,  governor  of  this  co- 
lony, when  the  soverein  of  the  country  desired  to 
recover  possession  of  it.  Powerful  in  the  field,  the 
prince  was  probably  aware  that,  against  Grecian 
fortification,  Scythian  science  in  the  war  of  sieges 
fnight  fail.  He  therefore  entered  into  negotiation 
with  the  governor ;  who,  for  the  town  and  territory 
of  Kepi,  on  the  same  shore,  as  a  lordship  for  him- 
self, with  a  rich  Scythian  heiress  in  marriage,  be- 
trayed the  trust  committed  to  him  by  his  country, 
and  surrendered  Nymphseum  to  the  Scythian  king. 
Cited  then  to  take  his  trial  at  Athens,  he  of  course 
avoided  to  appear ;  and,  in  consequence,  according 
to  the  practice  of  the  Athenian  courts,  in  his  ab- 
sence he  was  condemned  to  death.  As  a  feudatory 
lord,  under  a  Scythian  prince,  he  was  probably 
secure  enough  against  Athenian  vengeance:  his 
return  to  his  native  country  only  was  precluded. 
But  when  two  daughters,  bom  of  his  irregular  mar- 
riage, approached  womanhood,  whether  leas  satis- 
fied with  the  private  manners  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  was  established,  or  with  the  existing  po- 
litical circumstances  about  him,  he  sent  them  to 
Athens.  Having  acquired  wealth  in  his  distant  lord- 
ship, he  offered  fortunes  with  them,  of  an  amount 
esteemed  inviting;  perhaps  hoping,  through  the 
connections  he  might  so  make,  to  procure  his  own 
pardon  from  the  people.  We  have  seen  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  Athenians  marrying  the  daugh- 
ters of  Thracian  princes,  with  no  detriment  to  their 
progeny;  but  possibly  those   princes  might  have 
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received  the  freedom  of  the  city,  which  would  ob- 
viate legal  objecticm.  Only  one  of  Gylon's  daugh- 
ters obtained  a  man  of  eminence,  Demochares  ;  and 
the  match  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  dero- 
gatory to  him«  The  other  took  for  her  husband 
Demosthenes,  a  citizen  of  the  Pwrnian  ward,  by 
trade  a  sword-cutler*\ 

The  only  child  of  the  latter  of  these  matches, 
bom  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  ninety-ninth  Olym- 
piad, and,  from  his  father,  named  Demosthenes, 
was  left  an  orphan  of  seven  years  old,  with  pro- 
perty which  ranked  him  among  the  wealthy  of 
Athens.  Educated  as  became  his  fortune,  and  in- 
troduced into  life  advantageously,  through  his  con« 
nection  with  Demochares,  he  was  of  course  to  take 
his  share  of  the  combined  evils  and  honors,  which 
the  Athenian  constitution  made  the  lot  of  the 
wealthy.  In  earliest  manhood  he  was  appointed  to 
the  expensive  but  honorable  offices  of  choregus,  or 
president  of  theatrical  eritertainments,  and  trierarc, 
or  director  <rf  the  equipment  of  a  ship  of  war.  To 
the  burden  of  this  office  was  annexed  the  honor  of 
the  command  of  the  ship  equipped.  But  while 
none  of  the  wealthy  were  legally  excusable  from 

^^.Sechines,  avoiding  specific  mention  of  Demochares, 
speaks  of  Oylon^s  daughters  thus :  ^  One  married — let  it  be 
^  anybody,  that  I  may  not  say  what  may  be  unpleasant  to 
^  many :  the  other,  Demosthenes  the  Pieanian,  in  contempt  of 
^  the  laws  of  his  conntry,  took  for  his  wife.'  We  owe  the 
name  of  Demochares  to  the  son  of  this  match,  tlie  celebrated 
orator,  who  seems  to  haTe  been  proud  of  the  connection. 
(Demosth.  de  cor.)  Demosthenes  was  no  ftivorite  character 
with  Plutarch,  who  has  yet  shown  himself  unwilling  to  allow, 
tho  unable  to  deny,  that  the  most  renowned  of  Grecian  orators 
was,  as  ^chines  calls  him,  a  semibarbarian.  The  care  with 
which  Demosthenes  himself  has  avoided  the  sub^t,  where, 
in  his  reply  to  iBschines,  he  has  strained  to  represent  his 
birth  and  connections  in  the  most  advantageous  light,  amounts 
to  an  admission,  proving  the  story  of  Gyl^n  and  &  daughtets* 
tnie  hejond  c^tr^vevsy* 
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tile  one,  many  would  be  very  unfit  for  the  other,    sect. 

which  therefore  was  not  ao  rigorously  imposed.  ,,^1^^;;^^ 

Demostlienes,  tfao  apparency  little  of  a  seaman, 

acted,  however,  at  one  time,  as  a  naval  captain  m 

the  Athenian  service.     He  contributed  also  to  the  -E«ch.iit 

treasury,  as  we  find  him  boasting,  by  gift,  called  Timaicii. 

free,  but  no  more  to  be  avoided  than  the  office  of  |i*AthIn! 

trierarc.     Nothing  however  beyond  common  pres-  i.i3.c.7. 

sure    seems  to  have   been  put  upon  him;    yet, 

through  his  disposition  to  luxury  and  ostentation, 

his  fortune  was  quickly  dissipated^^.      Want  thus  Jion-  ^' 

^^  Plutarch,  in  his  preface  to  his  life  of  Demosthenes,  well 
observes  that  a  villag^e-life  altogether  caimot  suit  one  whose 
purpose  is  to  write  general  history,  became  such  a  purpose 
requires  opportunity  for  extensive  communication  among 
books  and  among  men,  without  which  the  work,  whatever 
maj  be  the  writer's  talents,  will  be  very  defective.  For  him* 
self,  he  adds,  it  was  his  lot  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  a  little  town ;  preferring  such  residence,  for  his  attachment 
to  the  place,  and  d^esirous,  through  his  services,  to  obviate  its 
otherwise  threatened  decay.  Thus  the  sad  inaccuracy  of  the 
general  history,  which  his  Lives  of  great  men  necessarily  in- 
volved, may  be  in  large  part  accounted  for ;  and  yet  there 
are  some  things  that  we  may  still  wonder  at.  Few  anecdotes 
of  private  life  remain,  from  all  antiquity,  so  authenticated  as 
those  which  have  come  out  in  the  controversy  between  De- 
mosthenes and  iEschines.  If  then  Plutarch  had  any  library 
at  Chseroneia,  it  might  be  supposed  the  works  of  Demosthe- 
nes  would  have  been  found  in  it.  Were  they  not  there,  or  in 
any  library  in  the  place,  it  might  be  thought,  when  he  wnA 
writing  the  life  of  Demosthenes,  extracts  the  most  necessary 
foT  his  purpose  anight  have  been  obtained  from  Athens,  if  not 
from  some  nearer  place.  But,  in  bis  life  of  Demosthenes, 
he  has  utterly  neglected  the  great  orator^s  account  of  himself, 
given  in  the  most  celebrated  of  his  orations,  that  on  the  crown. 
Demosthenes  there  boasts  of  his  education :  ^Ejxoi  jui^v  roivuv 
£«i}^«,  irou6i  fi.iv  ovTf,  (pojT^v  s\s  TO.  nrpo^vptovra  didtufxaksTa^  xcti 
i^jsn  Sifayf^^  x.  r. «.  Demosth.  de  cor.  p.  212.  But  Plutarch 
has  not  scrupled  to  say  he  was  absolutely  without  liberal 
education  :— rwv  i^i^T^  koli  irpotftjxovrwv  iXfu^p^  ^aiSi  juiadiifiraTwv 
dtatSsur^  SwtT  ys^^t,  Vit.  Demosth.  p.  847.  Again  we 
find  Demosthenes  proceeding  to  boast  of  the  figure  he  made 
on  coming  of  age,  for  which  considerable  wealth  was  neces- 
sary ;—'^sXWw  j5s  6x  4r«/&>iv,  r'  hcoktfitU  r«J«v  «'par7ftv, 
X«/wJ7^rv,  ^-pMipafx^rvi  t\(f(^ifiw^  \^r^fi^Ma^  ^iXotifi/af  fn^  Waff  |*^*f 
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CHAP,    drove  him  to  apply  his  talents  to  business ;  and^  at 
zxxviii.  ^1^^  ^^  of  five-and-twcnty,  he  began  with  that  cm- 


Demofth. 


ployment  which  had  raised  Isocrates  to  fortune^ 
consequence  and  fame,  composing  speeches  for 
suitors  in  the  courts  of  justice. 
Deikiotth.      .£schines,io  balance  the  disadvantage  of  his  birth, 
^ou^^  possessed,  with  great  mental  abilities,  a  superior  fig- 
449*t^  ure,  a  voice  uncommonly  melodious  and  powerful,  a 
reputation  for  courage  repeatedly  shown  in  his  coun- 
try's cause,  a  private  character  without  stain,  and 
manners  that  made  him  generally  acceptable^^    De- 
PiQtTit.    mosthenes  had  nothing  of  all  these.     A  weak  habit 
of  body  and  an  embarrassed  manner  seemed  to  deny 
him,  equally  as  Isocrates,  the  hope  of  becoming  a 
speaker  to  win  the  attention  of  listening  thousands, 
and  he   had  {he   farther  great  disadvantage  of  a 

Sy^iKflas  a4roX8iV«rdai.  Ibid.  Yet  Plutarch  represents  him,  on 
comiDg  of  age,  as  absolutely  penoiless:  sxcpa^oi  fiiv  wjSs 
t'oXXo^ov  4^uv4^i}  itd^  ruv  irarp^.  It  seems  probable  that 
Plutarch  made  notes  from  books  as  he  had  opportunity,  Id 
his  residence  at  Rome  and  elsewhere ;  whence,  and  from  his 
small  library  at  Chsroneia,  his  occasional  references  to  hooka 
for  historical  matters.  In  composing  then  his  great  work,  in 
his  little  native  city,  when  both  his  library  and  his  notes  failed 
him,  he  would  recur  to  the  uncertain  slore  of  his  recollectiim ; 
and  when  all  these  did  not  suffice  to  complete  his  picture  to 
his  mind,  a  striking  effect  being  necessary  in  every  one  of  his 
lives,  he  seems,  judging  from  other  remaining  accounts,  and 
some  of  the  highest  authority,  to  have  been  very  little  scru- 
pulous of  adding  from  his  own  invention.  It  follows,  by  no 
means,  that  bis  assistance  is  to  be  wholly  rejected ;  but,  as  ob- 
served heretofore  in  the  text,  that  his  word  is  not  to  be  taken 
without  considerable  circumspection  and  caution. 

1^  Demosthenes  has  ingeniously  attempted  to  make  even 
the  advantageous  person  of  his  rival  an  object  of  ridicule,  calling 
him  ^  that  fine  statue,*  tw  xaXdv  LvSpavra,  Demosth.  de  cor. 
p.  270.  His  uncommon  powei^.  ancf  melody  of  voice  he  re- 
peatedly mentions  for  the  purpose  of  cautioning  the  hearers 
against  their  effect.  Against  his  manners,  his  military  merit, 
or  even  his  private  character,  he  seems  not  to  have  had  an 
insinuation  to*  oppose.  The  charge  so  often  reciprocally 
made,  by  contending  politicians  among  the  Greeks,  of  corrup- 
tion in  public  business,  will  come  under  notice  hereafter. 
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defective  utterance.     With  this,  a  sour,  irritable    sect. 
temper  was  repelling  to  friendship;    and  an  ex-  .^J^l^ 
traordinary  deficiency,  not  only  of  personal  courage, 
but  of  all  that  constitutes  dignity  of  soul,  made 
respect  difficult  and  esteem  apparently  impossible. 
Nor  were  these  defects  shown  only  among  familiar 
acquaintance ;  they  were  exhibited  in  public,  and 
made  extensively  notorious.     In  earliest  youth  he 
earned  an  opprobrious  nickname  by  the  effeminacy 
of  his  dress  and  manner.     On  emerging  from  mi-  jS^ch.  de 
xiority,  by  the  Athenian  law  at  five-and-twenty,  he  ^J;  ^^^ 
earned  another  opprobrious  nickname  by  a  prose-  ^*fj®»**^- 
cution  of  his  guardians,  which  was  considered  as  a  JSach.'  de 
dishonorable  attempt  to  extort  money  from  them.  $47.^*iat. 
Not  long  after,  in  the  office  of  choregus,  which  ^ 
carried  high  dignity,  he  took  blows  publicly  in  the  p.  esi.  k 
theater  from  a  petulent  youth    of  rank,  named  5^.^^' 
Meidias ;    brought  his  action  for  the  assault,  and  8^* 
compounded  it,  for,  it  was  said,  thirty  mines,  about 
a   hundred  pounds.     His  cowardice   in   the  field 
became  afterward  notorious.     Even  his  admirers 
seem  to  have  acknowleged  that  his  temper  was 
uncertain,  his  manners  awkward ;    that  he  was  ex-  iE«:h.  dc 
travagant  in  expence,  and  greedy  of  gain ;   an  un-  su!  de ' 
pleasant  companion,  a  faithless  friend,  a  contempti-  JJj  ^J^» 
ble  soldier,  and  of  notorious  dishonesty,  even  in  his  vit. 
profession   of  an   advocate.     Yet  so  transcendent  p.^Sa, 
were  the  faculties  of  his  mind  and  the  powers  of 
his  eloquence,  that  after  having,  by  great  assiduity 
judiciously  directed,  overcome  the  deftects  of  his 
utterance,  he  quickly  made  himself  mighty  among 
the  multitude,  terrible  to  his  enemies,  and  neces- 
sary to  his  party. 

In  all  governments,  free  enough  to  give  opportu- 
nity for  fortune  to  be  made  by  speaking,  the  young 
aiventurer  finds    the  widest  field   for    displaying 
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CHAP,    talent  and  catching  popular  favor,  and  far  least  re- 
XXXVIII.  quiring  care  and  circumspection  and  scruple,  in  op- 


posing the  exbting  administration ;  unless  where,  in 
a  democi^cy,  the  opposition  wants  to  restrain  popu- 
lar tyranny,  while  the  administration  finds  an  inte- 
rest in  supporting  it.  But  any  administration  must 
want  occasionally  to  moderate  the  extravagancies  of 
popular  sovereinty ;  so  that,  in  taking  the  side  of 
opposition,  the  opportunity  for  invective,  the  easiest 
and  reddiest  artillery  of  the  orator,  will  always  be 
surest  Of  the  political  outset  of  .^chines,  no 
information  remains*  He  was  alreddy,  when  first 
noticed  as  a  public  character,  eminent  in  that  party 
of  which  Chares,  if  not  the  principal  director,  was 
the  most  eminent  person,  the  man  who  had  most 
filled  high  situations,  and  who  bore  the  most  exten- 
sive influence  among  the  soverein  Many. 

Demosthenes  was  yet  but  a  candidate  for  that 

party*connection  which  might  lead  to  power,  when^ 

B.C.354.  in  the  second  year  of  the  Phocian  war,  Chares  and 

OL106.3.  j^jg  partizans,  after  peace  made  with  the  revolted 

allies,  wanting  a  field  for  military  adventure,  desired 

to  lead  the  republic  into  a  war  with  Persia.     Then, 

Ch.  38.  fl.  at  the  age  of  nine-and-twenty,  he  delivered  a  speech » 

HjjJ^**^    alreddy  noticed,  in  treating  of  the  circumstances  of 

the  times,  the  first  that  seems  to  have  attracted 

public  attention  enough  to  induce  its  publication ; 

and  he  spoke  in  opposition.     The  orators  of  the 

war-party,  who  had  spoken  before  him,  had  been 

endevoring,  by  strained  paneg}Tic  of  the   heroic 

deeds  of  their  forefathers  against  the  Persians,  to 

incite  the  Many  to  concurrence  in  their  purposes. 

DemotUi.  Demosthenes,  in  an  opening  of  singular  art,  ele- 

VLi^^^  gance,  and  conciseness,  admitting  the  deeds  of  their 

forefathers  to  have  been  al>ove  all  praise,  turned 

their  panegyric,  and  argument  founded  on  it,  moat 
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successfully  mto  ridicule.    He  dien  proceeded  to   sect. 
say,  '  that  he  considered  the  king'  (for,  as  usual  ..^^I^/ 
among  the  Greeks,  he  called  the  king  of  Persia 
simply  THE  king)   ^   as  die    common    enemy  of 

*  Greece ;  but  then  he  wholly  doubted  any  intention 

*  of  the  Persian  court  to  proceed  to  actual  war.     It 

*  would  therefore,'  he  contended,  *  be  rashness  for 

*  Athens  to  provoke  hostility  from  so  mighty  a  foe. 

*  As  for  that  union  of  the  Greeks,  proposed  on  the 
'  other  side,  it.  was  obviously  not  to  be  effected. 
'  Many  Grecian  states,  it  was  well  enough  known, 
^  were  much  more  disposed  to  trust  the  king  of 
^  Persia  than  oneanother.  Nevertheless  preparation 
'  was  advisable,  against  hostility  from  Persia,  and 
'  from  all  others.'  The  whole  speech  is  temperate 
in  style,  clear  and  powerful  in  argument,  and  appa- 
rently was  successful  in  effect,  for  the  project  of 
carrying  war  into  Asia  fiatiled. 

Nevertheless  the  war-party,  with  unabated  dili- 
gence looking  around  for  opportunities,  proceeded 
to  ingage  the  republic  in  projects  of  complex  hosti-  B.C.363. 
lity ;  conquest  in  Thrace,  conquest  in  Macedonia  ^l-^^-*' 
through  support  to  Methone,  conquest  in  Thessaly 
with  the  arms  of  Phocis,  and  conquest,  or  what 
would  be  equivalent  to  important  conquest,  in 
Greece  itself,  through  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
manding influence  in  Phocis.  To  avow  these  pro- 
jects beforehand,  to  their  soverein  the  Athenian 
people,  would  be  to  proclaim  them  to  all  the  world, 
which  would  be  to  prepare  their  defeat ;  yet  from 
their  soverein  the  Athenian  people  they  must  ob- 
tain the  means  for  carrying  them  into  execution. 
Under  this  difficulty  they  ventured  upon  the  bold 
attempt,  formerly  noticed,  to  persuade  the  people 
to  surrender,  for  the  purposes  of  war,  some  of  those 
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CHAP,    gratifications,  which,  under  the  sanction  of  severe 
^^^]^  laws,  consumed  almost  the  whole  of  the  public  re- 
venue. 
Demorth.       Demosthencs  now  again    spoke  in  opposition. 
gwrc^ug,  He  had,  as  his  speech  indicates,  alreddy  made  him- 
p.  169.      self  conspicuous,  so  as  to  be  confident  of  popular 
attention,  while  he  gave  to  invective  against  Chares 
and  his  associates  a  stronger  tone.     He  objected  to 
the  proposed  abolition  of  distributions    from  the 
treasury ;  the  purpose   being,  he   said,  to  raise  a 
mercenary  force  for  the  generals  of  their  party  to 
command,  more  for  their  private  interest  than  any 
public  good.     If  war  must  be  made,  if  troops  were 
wanted,  the  citizens  themselves  should  serve,  as  in 
good  times  of  old,     *  Were  your  armies  composed 

*  of  citizens,'  he  says,  *  your  generals  would  not,  as 
^  now,  plunder  allies  without  seeing  enemies ;  on 

*  the  contrary,  they  would  do  that  by  your  enemies, 

*  which  they  do  now  by  your  allies.     But  those, 

*  whom  you  now  support  in  the  highest  situations, 

*  are  ceaselessly  employed  in  canvassing  for  those 

*  situations ;  slaves  to  the  favor  of  the  voter,  sedu- 

*  lous  to  procure  advancement  to  the  dignity  of  ge- 
^  neral,  and  careless  of  every  deed  becoming  a  man. 

*  Thus,  in  our  assemblies,  an  orator  is  commander- 

*  in-chief,  a  general  under  him,  and  the  wealthy  in 

*  array  under  both :  you,  the  citizens,  are  divided, 

*  some  under  one  leader,  some  under  another ;  and 

*  what  you  gain  at  last,  by  your  contention,  is,  that 
^  one  leading  man  is  honored  with  a  brazen  statue ; 
^  another  acquires  wealth  and  consideration  ;  one 

*  or  two  rule  the  republic  ;  and  you  look  on  with 
^  habitual  indifference,  abandoning  to  them,  to  use 
^  for  their  own  purposes,  what  should  make  a  whole 

*  people  respectable  and  happy.' 
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But,  in  thus  opposing  those  who  had  risen  as  sect. 
leaders  of  the  democratical  cause,  and  held  their  ^  ^^^' 
power  by  their  credit  as  its  supporters,  Demos- 
thenes had  no  view  to  concur  with  Isocrates  and  Pho- 
cion  in  imposing  legal  restraints  upon  popular 
despotism.  He  alreddy  saw  his  line.  For  the  fa- 
vorite of  an  individual  soverein  to  have  the  greatest 
means  of  wealth  and  power,  the  power  of  the  sove- 
rein himself  must  be  unlimited ;  and  so  for  the  fa- 
vorite of  a  people  to  have  the  greatest  means,  the 
despotism  of  the  people  must  be  complete.  After 
therefore  representing  the  Athenian  democracy 
such  as  every  democracy  must  be,  if  it  settles  into 
any  order,  the  Many  nominally,  but  one  or  two 
really  ruling,  he  proceeds  to  recommend  a  jealous 
vindication  of  the  most  unbalanced  democratical 
tyranny.     *  The  cause,'  he  says,  *  of  the  superior 

*  condition  of  the  republic,  in  former  times,  was, 

*  that  then  the  people  was  despot  and  lord  of  all"  : 

*  honor,  authority,  good  of  every  kind,  all  depended 

*  upon  the  people.'  While  he  asserted  this,  the 
impossibility  that  the  people  could  hold  and  exer- 
cise such  power,  the  necessity  that  they  must  em- 
ploy some  fevorite,  who  would  be  the  real  ruler, 
was  no  secret  to  him. 

For  preventing  the  abolition  of  the  distributions, 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  Many  would  be 
reddy  assistants ;  and  so  far  the  orator  seems  to 
have  succeeded.  But  he  was  not  equally  success- 
ful in  persuading  the  people  to  take  forein  service 
upon  themselves,  or  in  preventing  new  and  cruel 
oppression,  in  the  old  course,  with  armies  of  forein 
mercenaries.      It  was  in  the   same  summer  that 

1^  Tors  fxlv  6  Stiiug  fy  St^^ortig  xaJ  xupM^  a«'avrcw.  Demosth. 
ffs^i  ^writifOK.     p.  176. 
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CHAP.   Chares,  with  a  mercenary  force,  destroyed  the  Ses- 

^^^J]J]|J[;  tians,  and,  providing  means  for  Athenian  citizens 

to  take  possession  of  the  best  lands  of  the  Thracian 

Chersonese,  earned  &vor  with  the  Athenian  people*. 


SECTION  IV. 

Frpj€€t  oftke  LaeeJUBmonian  Chufwmeut  far  om  exiennw  Jtmmgtmeni 
9/ Interests  in  Oteue :  C^nMtUutum  of  the  ntto  Jireadian  City  ofMt'* 
galopolis.  Oration  of  Demosthenes  against  the  Project:  WarinPt' 
lopormesusf  Imperfect  ^ccomuMdatUm :  Continuation  of  the  Saertd 
War  between  Phoeis  and  ThHtes, 

After  the  defeat  of  the  ambitious  purposes  of  the 
war-party  at  Athens  by  the  victory  of  the  Pagasaean 
bay,  with  the  insuing  expulsion  of  the  tagus  of 
Thessaly  and  subjection  of  his  party  in  that  coun- 
try, the  victorious  king  of  Macedonia  avoidii^ig  in- 
terference in  the  disputes. of  the  republics,  and  not 
even  pushing  his  advantages  against  Athens,  Greece 
was  left  to  its  own  discord.  A  chance  of  amended 
lot  seemed  offered,  in  the  very  weakness  to  which 
the  principal  republics  were  reduced  by  the  conse- 
quences of  their  ambition.  The  recent  check  to 
the  means  of  the  war-party  in  Athena  was  great. 
Thebes,  beside  the  whole  Epicnemidian  Locris, 
and  part  of  the  Ozolian,  had  lost  some  considerable 
towns  of  Boeotia  itself :  but,  what  was  perhaps  more 
important  still,  her  failing  energy  in  war,  and  &Uing 
>visdom  in  politics,  were  become  notorious,  whence 
followed  a  rapid  decay  of  the  high  estimauon  ac- 
quired under  Epameinondas,  so  that  she  was  verg- 
ing fast  toward  her  old  condition  of  a  subordinate 
power.      Lacedaemon,  risen   somewhat  ftom  the 
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brink  of  ruin»  but  not  yet  in  circumstances  to  en- 
tertain extensive  views  of  ambition,  looked  never- 
theless unceasingly  to  the  recovery  of  Messenia,  for 
ivhich  the  situation  of  Greece  seemed  to  offer  now 
some  improved  hope. 

It  was  too  ordinary,  as  we  have  seen,  among 
the  Grecian  republics,  and  most  among  the  most 
democratical,  to  avoid  a  liberal  communion  of  inte- 
rest with  other  Grecian  states,  and,  in  prosecuting 
purposes  of  ambition  each  for  itself,  to  deny  all 
share  in  advantages  to  all  others.  But,  under  the 
admonition  which  JLacedsemon  had  derived  from 
sufferings,  the  king,  Archidamus,  being  the  princi- 
pal mover,  a  plan  was  put  forward  not  unworthy  of 
his  character  for  wisdom,  moderation,  and  liberality. 
The  recovery  of  the  dominion  of  Messenia  for  La- 
cedaemon,  was  of  course  the  first  object ;  but  bene- 
fit was  proposed  to  other  commonwealths,  as  widely 
and  equitably,  perhaps,  as  the  divided  state  of 
Greece,  where  some  one  generally  must  lose  what 
another  gained,  would  easily  admit.  Restitution 
was  the  principle :  Athens  was  to  regain  her  fron-  Demoath. 
tier  town  and  territory  of  Oropus,  now  under  the  fjp,  JJ|^ 
dominion  of  Thebes.  The  unfortunate  people  of  ^  *^* 
the  Boeotian  towns,  desolated  by  the  Thebans,  Or- 
chomenus,  Thespiae,  and  Platsea,  were  to  be  restor- 
ed :  Tricranum,  unjustly  withheld  by  the  Argians, 
was  to  be  recovered  for  the  Phliasians :  a  part  of 
Triphylia,  apparently  that  conquered  by  the  Arca- 
dians, was  to  return  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Eleians :  ^  some  of  the  Arcadians,'  such  is  the 
phrase  of  Demosthenes,  ^  were  to  have  again  their 
*  own  proper  territories.'  The  import  of  this  cau- 
tious expression  would  be  hardly  now  to  be  gather- 
ed, but  for  the  account,  remaining  from  Xenq)hon,  Ch.«8.B.8. 
of  the  founding  of  the  new  Arcadian  city  of  Mega-  *^  *^  "^ 
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CHAP,  lopolis.  From  the  tenor  of  the  oration  of  Demos- 
^^^^^^[^  thenes,  compared  with  that  account,  and  with  the 
narrative  of  Diodorus,  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
Arcadians  to  be  restored  were  those  unfortunate 
men,  who  had  been  forced,  by  democratical  tyran- 
ny, from  residence  on  their  estates,  and,  with  the 
destruction  of  their  houses  and  villages,^  compelled 
to  live,  under  the  jealous  eye  of  democratical  rulers, 
in  Megalopolis,  as  the  capital  of  Arcadia. 

For  success  in  this  extensive  arrangement,  which 
could  not  be  carried  into  eflFect  but  by  force  or  ter- 
ror of  arms,  the  concurrence  of  the  Athenian  go- 
vernment was  especially  necessary ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  concert  was  early  held  on  it  with  that 
party  in  Athens,  which  desired  that  arms  should 
be  used  only  to  procure  justice  to  the  injured,  re- 
pression for  the  turbulent,  and  repose  for  Greece. 
There  remains  from  Isocrates  a  political  pamflet,  in 
the  form  of  a  speech  of  the  king  of  Lacedasmoa, 
Archidamus,  which  had  been  published  with  the 
evident  purpose  of  preparing  the  Greeks  generally 
for  the  measure,  but  especially  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple.     The  state  of  the  Athenian  government,  and 
Athenian    parties,    required    cautious    expression 
about  popukr  interests,  and  very  delicate  treatment 
of  popular  prejudices.     Hence  apparendy  Isocrates 
has  referred  so  much  to  old   and  even  fabulous 
times,  venturing  little  on  the  actual  state  of  thinj^. 
isocr.        He  has  however  enough  indicated  that  he,  and 
Archid.      ^i|Qse  who  coucurred  on  political  subjects  with  him, 
reckoned  the  revival  of  the  Messenian  state,  such 
as  it  was  under  Theban  patronage,  no  way  bene- 
ficial to  Athens,  no  way  tending  to  the  general  in- 
dependency of  Greece,  no  way  an  act  of  justice 
even  to  the  persons  put  in  possession  of  the  coun- 
try, unless  perhaps  to  a  very  small  proportion  of 
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then,  but  really  a  transfer  only  of  the  soveireinty  of 
the  country  from  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  The- 
bans,  whose  purpose  was  to  subdue  Lacedaemon, 
Athens,  and  all  Greece^.  Hopeless  as  was,  what 
all  true  patriots  would  most  desire,  a  political  union 
of  the  whole  Greek  nation,  they  considered  the  pro- 
posed arrangement  as  the  most  extensively  bene- 
ficial for  the  present,  and  afibrding  the  best  hope  of 
opportunity  for  an  improved  state  of  things  in  fu* 
ture,  that,  with  the  consideration,  necessary  for 
them,  of  the  particular  interest  of  the  Athenian 
commonwealth,  could,  in  existing  circumstances,  be 
reasonably  attempted;  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  numerous  little  states,  anxious  for  independen- 
cy, and  unable  severally  to  maintain  it,  might  best 
avoid  the  tyranny  of  one  republic,  which  they  had 
learned  from  experience,  of  all  tilings,  to  dread,  and 
subjection  under  a  monarch,  of  which  alarm  was 
now  industriously  circulated.  Thebes  being  de- 
pressed, Athens  would  remain  the  unrivalled  head 
of  the  democraucal  cause.  Lacedaemon  would  be 
raised,  no  more  than  might  be  necessary  to  hold 
the  lead  of  the  aristocratical.  Northwani  of  the 
isthmus  democmcy,  within  Peloponnesus  aristocra- 
cy would  preponderate;  and,  between  the  two, 
more  than  at  any  former  time,  would  be  established 
the  balance,  which  had  always  been  found  the  best 
protection  for  the  smaller  republics,  and  altogether 
most  beneficial  for  the  nation. 

1*  This  tranirfer  of  the  dominioii  of  Meflsenla  from  Lacedas- 
mon  to  Thebes,  and  the  purpose  of  the  Thebans,  have  been 
noticed  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassas,  who,  tho  more  an  ele- 
gant scholar  than  a  deep  politician,  saw  farther  than  most  other 
writers,  under  the  Roman  empire,  into  the  re&l  character  of 
the  repoblicaji  times  of  Greece.    Dion.  Hal.  de  Isocr. 
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CHAP.  But  the  parQr  of  Chares,  having,  as  the*  eztftAt 
^J^^I^"  orations  of  Demosthenes  show,  and  even  not  ob- 
scurely avow,  the  same  view  to  the  sovereinty  of 
Greece  for  diemselves,  in  the  name  of  the  Athe* 
nian  people,  as  the  Theban  leaders  in  the  name 
of  the  Theban  people,  would,  for  no  general  ad- 
vantage of  Greece,'  or  even  separate  advantage  of 
Athens,  allow  an  increase  of  power  to  Lacedasmon^ 
which  might  be  efficacious  to  obstruct  that  vieir. 
On  the  contrary,  seeing,  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  moment,  opportunity  for  promoting  their  great 
purpose,  by  contesting  vnth  Thebes  the  lead  of  the 
democratical  interest  in  Peloponnesus,  they  resolv- 
ed to  use  it,  at  whatever  risk  of  offence  to  Lacedas* 
mon ;  whose  alliance,  should  they  succeed,  they 
might  perhaps  despise. 

In  opposing  the  project  of  Lacedsemon,  what 
they  selected,  as  a  principal  matter  to  contest,  in 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  was  the  change  propos- 
ed at  Megalopolis.  The  founding  of  the  new  city, 
had  been  a  measure  ingeniously  conceived,  and 
ably  executed,  it  is  said  by  Epameinondas,  for  a 
lasting  curb  upon  Lacedsemon,  and  it  had  proved 
singularly  efficacious  for  securing  the  new  state  of 
Messenia  against  the  superiority  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian arms.  The  site  was  chosen  for  the  command 
it  held  of  the  principal  pass  from  Arcadia  into  La- 
conia.  The  population  was  compounded  with  a 
view  to  make  it  always  hostile  to  Lacedsemon,  and 
necessarily  dependent  on  Thebes.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Arcadian  landowners,  compelled  to  mi- 
grate thither,  were  warmly  attached  to  aristocratical 
government  and  to  the  Lacedaemonian  connection. 
The  democratical  party,  under  whoise  rule  they 
were  placed  in  Megalopolis,  adverse  of  course  to 
Lacedaemon,  wanted  the  support  of  some  powerful 
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State  the  more,  as  their  aristocratical  fellowcitizens  sect. 
were  always  reddy  to  join  their  enemies.  Argos  ^^' 
was  of  their  confederacy ;  but  Argos  could  not  al- 
ways protect  itself,  and  of  course  could  not  be  de- 
pended upon  alone  for  protecting  them.  Thus 
Megalopolis  was  as  an  outpost  for  Thebes  against 
Laconia,  whence,  if  Messenia  were  attacked,  inroad 
upon  the  Lacedaemonian  lands  was  reddy.  But 
were  the  aristocratical  landholders  allowed  to  return 
to  their  villages,  and  live,  under  their  former  con- 
stitution, with  arms  in  their  hands,  independent  of 
the  government  of  Megalopolis,  they  would  be  a 
check  upon  the  democratical  population  there,  to 
prevent  inroad  into  Laconia,  as  Megalopolis  itself 
was  upon  Lacedsemon,  to  prevent  the  employment 
of  its  force  in  Messenia.  This  therefore  was  what 
the  Lacedemonians  desired ;  and  it  was  so  just  in 
itself,  and  so  little  obviously  interfering  with  any 
just  interest  of  Athens,  that  when  proposed  In  the 
Athenian  assembly,  as  the  desire  equally  of  Lace- 
da&mon,  now  so  long  the  necessary  and  beneficial 
ally  of  Athens,  and  of  the  Arcadian  landowners 
themselves,  accompanied  with  the  offer  of  the 
strength  of  Lacedsemon  to  assist  Athens  in  recover- 
ing Oropus  from  the  Thebans,  it  might  seem  diffi- 
cult to  find  arguments  likely  to  be  popular  in  sup- 
port of  the  denial  of  it. 

The  purpose  of  Lacedasmon  however  no  sooner 
became  known,  than  the  democratical  Megalopoli- 
tans  carried  their  complaints  to  every  state  in 
Greece,  where  they  could  hope  to  interest  a  party  ; 
and  tho  virtually  at  war  with  Athens,  since  Athens 
had  quitted  the  Theban  alliance  for  the  Lacedasmo- 
nian,  they  did  not  scruple,  as  apparently  they  did 
not  fail  of  incouragement,  to  solicit  the  favor  of  the 
Athenian  people  to  their  cause*    Ministers  being 
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CHAP,   sent  fipom  Lacedaemon  to  negotiate  the  proposed  «r- 
^^]^^^'  rangement  with  the  Athenian  government,  minis- 
ters also  attended  from  Megalopolis;   and  both 
were  equally  allowed  to  address  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  which  was  to  decide  on  the  measure. 

The  superior  talents  of  Demosthenes  for  public 
speaking  had  now  raised  him  to  importance,  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  alreddy  ingaged  in  the  party 
of  Chares.  Having  always  professed  zeal  for  iho 
most  unlin^ited  democracy,  he  was  secure  against 
any  charge  of  inconsistency  in  taking,  with  that  par* 
ty,  the  patronage  of  the  democratical  Megalopolis 
tans.  His  speech  on  the  occasion,  which  has  fortu- 
nately been  preserved,  is  among  the  most  striking 
examples,  not  of  his  fire,  which  he  always  knew 
how  and  when  to  suppress,  but  of  his  art,  which 
the  occasion  especially  required,  and  in  which  per* 
haps  he  not  less  excelled.  What  however  princi- 
pally gives  it  importance  for  history,  is  the  politics 
it  unfolds.  The  existing  alliance  of  Athens  with 
Lacedaemon,  and  war  with  Thebes,  made  the  busi- 
ness of  the  advocate  for  Megalopolis,  the-  ally  of 
Thebes,  difficult  and  delicate  before  the  Athenian 
people.  His  resource  was  in  the  popular  disposition 
to  that  narrow  and  dishonest  patriotism,  which 
would  scruple  nothing  to  promote  the  interest  of 
the  Athenian  people,  at  the  expence  of  all  the  rest 
of  Greece  and  the  world.  That  profligate  princi- 
ple, which  the  party  of  Chares  appears  always  to 
have  asserted,  Demosthenes  is  found  directly  avow* 
ing,  among  his  published  works,  first  in  the  oration 
for  the  Megalopolitans.  There  he  urges,  that  the 
interest  of  the  Athenian  people  required  the  de« 
pression  of  their  allies  the  Lacedaemonians,  not  less 
than  that  of  their  enemies  the  Thebans.  The  in- 
terest of  the  democratical  Megalopolitans  then  he 
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most  artfully  put  forward  by  affecting  contempt  for  sect. 
them,  and  representing  them  as  worthy  any  regard  ,,^1^^ 
of  the  Afhenian  people,  only  as,  through  any  favor 
to  them,  the  interest  of  the  Athenian  people  might 
be  promoted.  The  result  of  the  contest  is  not  re- 
ported ;  but  it  remsdns  among  antient  writers  to  be 
gathered,  that,  tho  the  Athenian  people  were  not 
prevailed  upon  directly  and  openly  to  oppose  their 
allies  the  Lacedaemonian?,  yet  the  associates  of 
Isocrates  could  procure  no  concurrence  In  the  ar- 
rangement proposed  by  Lacedaemon. 

Failing  thus  at  Athens,  the  Lacedaemonians 
resolved  nevertheless  to  use  the  opportunities, 
otherwise  favoring,  for  prosecuting  their  purpose. 
Their  hope  seems  to  have  been  founded,  on  one 
side,  on  the  weakness  which  Thebes  had  shown 
in  the  sacred  war,  and  the  decay  of  Theban 
influence  over  the  extensive  confederacy  which 
Epameinondas  had  led  :  on  the  other  it  rested 
much  on  the  abhorrence,  in  which  the  Arcadian 
landowners  held  their  democratical  government, 
and  the  Theban  patronage  which  supported  it, 
and  on  their  desire  of  the  restoration  of  that 
Lacedaemonian  patronage,  under  which  they  and 
their  forefathers  had  been  accustomed  to  hold 
their  estates  in  better  freedom  and  more  security, 
and  which  they  considered  as  an  inherited  right 
and  privilege.  To  give  incouragement  and  op-  B.C.362. 
portunity  then  for  these  men  to  declare  them-  ^tod^nl* 
selves,  a  Lacedaemonian  army  marched  into  the  c.39! 
Megalopolitan  territory. 

This  measure  excited  an  interest  through  Greece, 
such  as  to  produce  a  kind  of  transfer  of  the  sacred 
>var  into  Peloponnesus.  The  states  of  the  Theban 
confederacy  seem  to  have  considered  the  support 
of  the  democratical    cause    in    Peloponnesus  as 
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CHAP,  more  their  interest  than  the  oppressUm  of  Phocis  ; 
^^^^^^•'  and  those  who  would  not  hearken  to  the  call  of 
the  Amphic^ons,  when  they  suspected  the  result 
might  be  to  place  the  Delphian  treasury  at  the 
mercy  of  Thebes,  would  march^  at  the  cry  of  the 
democratical  Megalopolitans,  to  defend  them 
against  the  Lacedaemonians  and  aristocracy.  The 
Theban  general,  Cephision,  for  here  again  (what 
has  never  yet  occurred  in  the  war  with  Phocb) 
a  Thebao  general  is  designated  by  his  name,  Ce- 
phision  led  four  thousand  foot  with  five  hundred 
horse  into  Peloponnesus ;  the  whole  force  of 
Sicyon,  of  Messenia,  and  of  the  democratical 
Arcadians,  presently  arranged  themselves  under 
his  orders,  and  the  Argians  were  preparing  to 
join  him. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Phayllus,  or  perhaps 
before  it,  the  policy  of  the  war-party  in  Athms 
toward  Phocis  was  changed  :  the  connection  with 
the  autocrator-general  and  the  executive  govern* 
ment  of  Phocis  slackened,  and  some  democratical 
party-leaders  were  incouraged  in  opposition  to  them. 
Hence,  to  cultivate  again  the  Lacedaemonian  connec* 
tion  became  highly  important  for  the  Phocian  govern* 
ment,  and  on  this  the  Lacedaemonian  government 
seems  to  have  had  some  reliance,  in  taking  its 
measures  against  Megalopolis.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, when  the  Theban  army  moved  into 
Peloponnesus,  the  Phocians  did  not  take  any  ad- 
vantage of  it  for  measures  directly  against  Thebes, 
but  sent  three  thousand  foot,  with  a  hundred  and 
fifty  horse,  to  join  the  Lacedaemonians. 

The  utmost  force  however,  that  Archidamus 
could  collect,  was  so  inferior  to  the  united  num- 
bers of  the  Thebans  and  their  Peloponneaian 
allies,  that  the  aspect  ^  things  ^vas  threateuiiig 
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for  Lacedaeinoii.  i&it  the  Argiahs  were  yet  only  sect. 
moving  to  join  their  confederates,  and  had  not  ,^!^^ 
passed  the  bounds  of  their  own  territory,  when 
Archtdamus,  by  an  unexpected  movement,  with 
the  Lacedsemonian  forces  only,  attacked  and 
dispersed  them.  The  town  of  Omeae  presently 
after  yielded  to  his  arms ;  and,  by  that  acquisition, 
at  the  same  time  he  gave  increased  security  to 
Laconia,  and  provided  new  means  for  checking 
the  exertions  of  Argos.  Proceeding  then  to  join 
the  Phocian  army,  their  united  force  amounted 
still  scarcely  to  half  the  numbers  alreddy  under  the 
Theban  general's  orders. 

Nevertheless,  aware  of  the  difference  since  the 
bbility  of  Epameinondas  no  longer  directed  the 
Theban  arms,  Archidamus  did  not  fear  to  meet 
the  ill-compounded  mass.     A  battle  insued,  which 
was  of  doubtful  issue,  and  both  sides  claimed  the 
victory.    But  many   of  the   Peloponnesian  allies 
of  Thebes,  to  injoy  the  fruit  of  their  claim,  went 
directly  home  ;  a  kind  of  desertion  which,  as  we    » 
have  formerly  seen,  even  the  influence  of  Epa-.  ch.27. 
meinondas  could  not  always  prevent.    Archidamus  ms^^*^ 
meanwhile,  being  fortunately  able  to  keep  his  army 
together,  gained  essential  advantage  by  taking  the 
Arcadian  town  of  Elissiis. 

The  Theban  leaders,  however,  after  their  Pelo- 
ponnesian confederates  had  indulged  themselves 
with  a  short  visit  to  their  families,  found  means 
to  coUect  their  strength  again,  with  added  numbers ; 
and,  Cephision  still  commanding,  they  defeated  the 
Lacedaemonian  forces  commanded  by  Anaxander, 
and  made  the  general  prisoner.  They  were 
superior  also  in  two  following  actions,  but  appa- 
rently litde  important;  for  the  Lacedaemonians 
afterward  gained  a  complete  victory. 
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CHAP.       What  then  ted  to  negotiation  we  ard  not'  in- 
^^J^}[^'  formed,  nor  why  the  I^cedsmonians,  after  their 


Diod.1.16.  success,  consented  to  the  terms  on  which  a  partial 

peace  was  concluded.    There  are  some  grounds 

for  conjecture  only  that  the  king  of  Macedonia, 

solicited  by  the  Thebans  and  Peloponnesians  for 

assistance,    interfered  as .  mediator.       Peace   was 

made  between  the   Lacedaemonians  and  Megalo- 

politans,  leaving  things  nearly  as  they  stood  before 

the  war,  and  the  Theban  forces  withdrew  from 

Peloponnesus. 

B.C.  m.      The  unfortunate  country,  the  seat  of  the  Sacred 

O1.107.1.  ^yg^j.^   ^ims  had  but  a  short  respite.    Whether  in 

the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  or  in  the  following 

Diod.        spring,    Phalaecus    invaded    Boeotia  ;    incoutaged 

'■^•"P-      apparently  by  a  party  in  Chaeroneia,  and  made 

his  way  into  that  town,  but  was  driven  out  again. 

The  Thebans  then  collecting  their  forces,  revenged 

themselves  by  invading  Phocis  ;    and  finding  no 

efibctual  opposition,  they  carried  off  much  booty* 

But  both    parties    were  now   so   exhausted,  that 

C.40.        neither  could  prosecute  offensive  war,  longer  than 

plunder  would  afford  means  and  incouragement. 

Incursion  for  plunder  and  waste  was  occasionally 

repeated  on  both  ;  and,  with/ this  destructive  kind 

of  warfare,   the  hostile  spirit  remained,  as   when 

the  war  began. 

'  Thus,  tho  Athens  had  no  share  in  the  business 
of  arms,  all  the  advantage  of  this  new  Pelopon* 
nesian  war  was  for  the  Athenian  war-party,  and 
for  them  it  was  complete.  The  result  of  the  com- 
plex contest  was  precisely  what  Demosthenes 
stated,  in  his  speech  for  the  Megalopolitans,  as 
what  the  Athenians  should  most  desire  :  Lace- 
dsemon  was  confined    to   a  state  of   depression, 
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Thebes,  nearly  exhausted,  and  Greece  more  than  -sect. 
ever  divided*'.  .^!l . 


1'  The  Frendi  translator  of  the  orators,  Auger,  has  siven 
a  Terj  different  account  of  the  result  of  the  oration  of  JDe- 
mosthenes  for  the  Megalopolitans.  ^  Ce  discours,'  he  sa^s, 
^  prononc^  dans  la  quatrieme  ann^e  de  la  cvi  Oljmpiade,  fit 

*  snr  les  Athenians  Pimpression  quMl  deyoit  faire  :  lis  en- 
^  Yojerent  a  Megalopolis  une  annee,  sous  la  condulte  d'un  de 
^  leura  generaux,  qui  remit  les  choses  dans  leur  premier  etat, 
^  et  rappeliales  families  qui  avoient  commence  a  retoumer 

*  dans  leui^  anciennes  patries.'  Where  he  found  authority 
for  this  he  has  not  said ;  nor  can  I  guess  what  may  hare  led 
him  to  the  imagination,  unless  some  imperfect  recollection  of 
the  account  given  hj  Diodorus  of  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Megalopolis  twelre  years  hefore,  by  an  error  apparently  of 
the  transcriber,  attributed  to  the  Athenians  instead  of  the 
Thebans.  But  Auger's  reputation  as  an  editor  and  translator 
nuiy  require  that,  on  some  convepient  occasion,  further  notice 
be  taken  of  bis  boldness  in  assertion  on  historical  subjects,  and 
extreme  negligence  of  investigation. 

Meaawiule  I  know  not  that  anywhere,  more  conyeniently 
than  here,  notice  can  be  taken  of  a  mtitter  hardly  to  be  passed 
wholly  without  observation.  Modem  writers  of  antient  his- 
tory have  mostly  followed  some  of  the  later  antients  in  reports 
ing  ao  expedition  of  Philip  into  Peloponnesus.  Among  the 
cotemporary  orators  no  mention  is  found  of  it,  nor  in  the  annals 
of  Diodorus.  The  modem  learned,  who  have  most  studied 
the  matter,  have  differed  much  in  conjecture,  having  only 
conjecture,  concerning  the  time  when  it  happened  ;  some 
placing  it  before,  others  after  the  war  of  which  we  have 
been  treating.  It  seems  to  me  difficult  to  assign  for  it  any 
time  in  which  it  might  not  be  shown  from  the  cotemporary 
orators  that  it  could  not  be  ;  and  it  is  therefore  principally  for 
the  support  it  may  appear  to  derive  from  so  early  ana  so  very 
respectable  a  historian  as  Poljbius,  that  I  think  it  worthy  of 
any  discussion.  With  regard  to  Polybius  then  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  he  does  not,  in  his  own  person,  at  all  mention  the 
matter,  but  he  introduces  two  contending  orators,  an  Acaroa* 
nian  and  an  JEtoliisui,  speaking  of  it  The  expressions  which 
he  puts  into  the  mouths  of  these  orators  may  imply,  and 
probably  will  at  first  Impress  the  reader  with  the  idea,  that 
Philip,  in  person  made  war  in  Peloponnesus ;  but  they  do  not 
necessarily  imply  it.  With  ourselves  the  phrase  is  familiar, 
that  Lewis  XIV.  made  war  in  Spain,  and  Lewis  XV.  made 
war  in  America  ;  not  meaning  to  say  that  those  princes  were 
ever  in  those  countries.  On  the  other  side  then  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that,  from  Demosthenes,   we   have   repeated  notice 
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CHAP,  of  Philip^s  qieculatiDf  in  Peloponnesw.  In  the  oration  an  th« 
XXXVIII.  crown  his  first  speculation  there  is  noticed ;  ore  iroGrw  £xsmg 
''^■^'^^^  «iff  IhXwrowtHfov  irapsSv8T9.  p.  262.  In  the  second  Philippic 
we  are  told,  that  he  required  the  Lacedflsmonians  to  resign 
their  claim  to  the  dominions  of  Messenia,  and  threatened  that 
otherwise  a  great  force  should  march  against  them.  p.  69. 
In  the  third  Philippic  his  speculations  in  Peloponnesus  are 
again  mentioned,  p.  115.  In  the  oration  on  the  letter,  de- 
livered afler  eyery.  assigned  and  imaginable  time  of  the  ex- 
pedition, embassies  from  the  Peloponnesians  to  Philip  are  men- 
tioned, and  alliances  with  him,  but  no  war  made  by  lilai. 
Finally  then,  in  the  oration  on  the  crown  again,  delivered 
several  years  after  Philip^s  death,  the  zeal  with  which  many 
Peloponnesian  states  sought  his  alliance,  and  the  civil  war 
between  the  Macedonian  and  Anti-Macedonian  parties  io 
Eleia,  are  mentioned,  but  no  war  made  by  Philip.  TThis 
seems  to  me  conclusive  against  his  baring  erer  interfered 
either  in  person,  or  by  any  Macedonian  force,  in  any  war  in 
Peloponnesus.  But  we  find  iEschines  mentioning  that  the 
Megalopolitans,  and  other  Peloponnesians,  hostile  to  Laee- 
dasmon,  took  offence  at  Athens  for  her  connection  with  Lace- 
dsemon  ;  tho  the  connection  of  Athens  vnth  Lacedaemon  was 
never  very  friendly.  The  same  Peloponnesian  states  were 
those  so  zealous  in  the  Macedonian  connection  ;  and  tho  we 
find  no  mention  of  Macedonia  from  Diodoms,  in  ills  aocomt  of 
the  war  under  the  Theban  Cephision  in  Peloponnesus,  yet,  if 
Philip  did  at  all  interfere,  it  would  be  against  LacedseoKm  ; 
nor  does  it  seem  improbable  but  that  some  threats,  suek  as 
Demosthenes  has  mentioned,  without  noticing  the  precise  oc- 
casion, may  have  assisted  to  produce  the  final  accommodation, 
on  terms  perhaps  better  so  accounted  for  than  under  anj 
other  consideration.  Possibly  then  such  may  hate  been  the 
.  grounds,  on  which  the  orators  mentioned  by  Polybius,  and 
Polybius  himself,  may  hare  considered  the  king  of  Macf^ 
donia  as  principally  contributing  to  the  effects  wliich  the  war 
produced. 

Pausanias  mentions  a  military  station  which  he  saw  near 
Mantineia,  called  Philip^s  camp,  't^he  ignorance  of  the  coun- 
try people,  in  his  age,  would  be  likely  enough  to  attiftnte 
this  to  the  more  celebrated  Philip,  tho  it  were  really,  as  it  is 
likely  to  have  been,  the  work  of  the  later  king  of  Macedonia 
of  that  name,  who  did  command  armies  in  PelopenneBiis. 
As  for  such  writers  as  Frontinus,  whose  books  are  bat  bandies 
of  stories,  when  they  have  found  a  good  one  they  must  find 
good  names  for  the  principal  personages ;  and  all  will  not  be 
so  honest  as  ^lian,  whom  we  find  sometimes  confessing  that 
he  cannot  decide  to  which  of  two  or  three  great  men  a 
remarkable  deed  or  a  pithy  saying  should  be  attributed. 
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SECTION  V. 


Sedition  at  Khodu :  Speech  of  Demoitkenu  far  the  RheHani* 
Trmiblu  of  Eitbtu  .*  Fk&ewi  Commandtt  of  the  Athemmi  Forut 
in  EuhiBik:  BattU  of  TamyntB.  Embauyfrom  Tkebu  to  the  Court 
of  Perna,  Treaties  of  Subsidy  between  the  Persian  Court  and  the 
Cfreeian  Republics, 

"Wmts  the  democraCical  cause,  fostered  by  the  sect. 
two  hostile  governments  of  Thebes  and  Athens,  ^J^ 
was  thus  gaining  ground  in  Greece,  the  embers 
of  its  fire,  nearly  smothered  by  the  evtsnt  of  the 
confederate  war,  broke  but  afresh  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  ^gean.  In  Rhodes,  renowned  for 
the  liberality  of  its  aristocracy,  and  the  prosperity 
of  its  people  under  a  mixed  constitution,  the  con- 
tention of  adverse  Actions  became  violent  A 
eommon  evil  of  civil  contest  insued;  forein  aid 
was  sought  by  the  weaker^  and,  in  turn,  by  each 
party.  Alliance  had  been  antient,  and  probably 
of  mutual  benefit,  between  the  Rhodians,  under 
tbetr  aristoccatical  government,  and  the  people  of 
the  neighboring  continent  of  Caria,  whose  consti* 
tution  was  monarchal ;  being  a  khid  of  feudal 
principality  under  the  Persian  empire,,  whence  the 
soverein,  or  first  magistrate,  was  called  sometimes 
king  or  prince^  sometimes  satrap.  In  that  princi* 
pality,  Artemisia  had  recently  succeeded  to  the  au- 
thority of  her  deceased  husband  Mausolus.  The 
aristocratical  Rhodians,  unable  to  withstand  the 
democratical  party,  and  fearing,  from  its  sove- 
reinty^  worse  oppression  than  from  any  forein 
power,  applied  to  that  princess  ;  and,  to  prevent 
the  evil  they  most  dreaded,  received  a  Carian 
garrison  into  their  citadel.     Their  superiority  be- 
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GHAF.   ing,  by  this  dangerous  expedient,  insured,  what 
?^^^'  had  been  their  fear  became  that  of  their  adversaries, 
the  chief  of  whom  fled^. 

In  the  war  of  the  allies  against  Athens,  in  which 
we  have  seen  Rhodes  taking  a  principal  share,  the 
Demmth.  Rhodiau  Many  had  been  forward  ai»cl  zealous;  all 
^^  '  parties  concurring  in  aversion  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Athenian  people,  of  which  experience  was  then 
recent*  Whether  incouragement  from  Athens  had 
promoted  the  sedition,  which  at  length  jMroduoed 
the  flight  of  the  democratical  chiefs,  does  not  ap* 
pear,  but  there  was  a  disposition  reddy,  in  the  war- 
party,  to  forgive  their  former  dffenq&s,  for  the  sake 
of  advantage  to  be  derived  from  their  future  services. 
Not  probably  without  some  assurance  of  the  exis- 
tence of  such  a  disposition,  they  addressed  ^pli- 
cation to  the  Athenian  people,  for  assistance  against 
their  aristocratical  fellowcitizens,  who  now  held 
Rhodes.  Demosthenes  undertook  to  be  their  ad- 
vocate, and  his  speech  oa  the  occasion  remains  to 

^  Such  are  the  plain  and  probable  facte  to  be  gathered 
from  Demoflthenes.  But  some  embellishing  circumstances 
of  apparently  the  same  story,  have  been  given  by  the  great 
teacher  of  atttient  architecture,  VitrQvius*  The  democratica^ 
leaders,  he  says^  having  obtained  complete  possession  of  the 
government  of  Rhodes,  sent  a  fleet  to  Halicamassus,  the 
capital  of  Oaria,  with  the  purpose  of  extending  the  demo- 
cratical interest,  by  exciting  revolt,  against  Artemisia.  The 
princess,  apprized  of  the  purpose,  captured  the  whole,  and 
putting  her  own  seamen  into  the  ships,  sent  them  immediately 
back.  The  Rhodians,  receiving  their  returning  fleet  without 
suspicion,  were  overpowered,  and  the  Carians  became  masters 
of  the  city. 

Possibly  there  may  have  been  circumstances  to  afford  some 
foundation  for  this  report.  Such  a  stratimm,  however,  pro- 
ducing  consequences  so  important,  would  hardly  have  escaped 
all  notice  from  the  cotemporaty  oi^tor,  whose  account  they 
yet  in  no  respect  contradict.  According  to  both  anthoTs,  the 
democratical  party,  at  first  superior,  were  afterward,  with 
Carian  assistance  to  their  Opponents,  overpowered. 
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us ;  interesting  especially  for  its  farther  display  of   sect. 
the  great  orator*s  political  principles.  n^-3^. 

The  business  was  of  considerable  nicety ;  for 
prejudice  was  strong  in  the  minds  of  the  Athenian 
Many  against  the  Rhodians,  whom  they  had  been 
taught,  by  those  who  now  desired  favor  for  them,  to 
consider  as  rebellious  subjects ;  and  to  reckon  the 
democratical  party,  under  those  circumstances,  as 
more  especially  objects  of  indignation.  Fearing  di- 
rectly to  meet  this  prejudice,  the  orator's  art  to 
obviate  its  opposition  to  his  purpose  is  remarkable. 
^  It  was  not  the  cause  of  the  Rhodians  he  was  plead- 

*  ing,'  he  said,  *  but  the  common  cause  of  demo- 

*  cracy.     Such  was  the  universal  connection  of  the 

*  democratical  cause,  so  reddily,  if  variance  arose 
^  between  democratical  governments,  they  fell  into 

*  concord  again,  that  it  would  be  better  for  Athens  to 

*  be  at  war  with  all  the  states  of  Greece  together, 
^  if  all  were  under  democratical  government,  than  to 

*  have  peace  and  alliance  with  all  under  oligarchy ; 

*  for  no  peace  could  be  sincere  between  men  who  de- 
^  sire  to  rule  others,  and  men  anxious  for  universal 
'  equality.'  Those  among  his  audience  who  reflect- 
ed at  all,  would  wonder  why  the  stone-quarries  of 
Syracuse  formerly  had  been  the  graves  of  so  many 
Athenians,  why  the  hatred  was  so  rancorous  now 
between  Athens  and  Thebes,  and  how  the  demo- 
cracy of  Rhodes  itself  became  so  hostile  in  the  con- 
federate war.  Such  explanation  the  orator  prudent- 
ly avoided,  and  proceeding  to  catch  at  the  passions 
of  his  audience,  he  mentioned  it  as  a  lamentable 

state  of  things  that,  *  not  the  Rhodians  only,  but^'^"^^ 

*  the  Chians,  Lesbians^  in  short  almost  all  mankind,  ,p.  196. 

*  were  living  under  a  form  of  government  different 

*  from  the  Athenian.     The  danger  insuing  to  the 

*  Athenian  democracy  was  alarming,  and  those  who 
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CHAP.  *  establish  any  other  form  of  government  ought  to 
^^^^^{JJ;  *  be  esteemed  the  common  enemies  of  freedom^,' 
The  Athenians  therefore,  he  contended,  ought  to 
lay  aside  all  other  considerations,  and  esteem  it 
sufficient  cause  for  assisting  the  suppliants,  that 
they  were  the  democratical  party. 

But  he  was  aware  that  notorious  and  celebrated 
facts,  which  had  been  repeatedly  urged  by  more 
liberal  politicians,  against  the  intolerance  of  the 
high  democratical  party,  would  be  recollected  as 
strongly  contradicting  this  branch  of  his  argument. 
In  the  extreme  distress  of  Athens,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  her  enemies,  and  afterward,  in 
the  weakness  of  her  first  convalescency,  when  the 
republic  was  restored  by  Thrasybulus,  the  gene- 
rosity of  some  aristocratical  governments  had  saved 
and  supported  her,  when  the  rancor  of  democratical 
enemies  would  have  doomed  her  to  utter  destruc- 
tion. To  obviate  this  he  relates  a  story  of  demo- 
cratical generosity.  *  I  would  not  have  you,'  he 
sa)'s,  *  holding,  as  you  do,  the  reputation  of  univer- 

*  sal  protectors  of  the  unfortunate,  appear  inferior 
'  to  the  Argians.     When  the  Lacedaepionians,  after 

*  the  Peloponnesian  war,  were  lords  of  Greece,  they 

*  sent  a  requisition,  it  is  said,  to  Argos,  for  some 

*  Athenians,   who  had  taken  refuge  there,  to  be 

*  surrendered.    But  the  Argians,  far  from  yielding 

*  to  a  power  so  formidable,  so  persevered  in  friend- 

*  ship  to  you,  that  they  ordered  the  Lacedaemonian 

*  ministers  to  leave  the  city  before  the  sun  should 
•set' 

^1  The  orator^s  phrase  is,  ^  those  who  estabtish  oligarchy  ;^ 
bat  the  tenor  of  his  discourse  shows  that  he  uses  that  term  to 
imply  all  goyemmeuts  other  than  democracy. 
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Hence  the  orator  proceeds  to  an  avowal  of  po-    sect. 
litical  principles  that  will  deserve  notice.    To  sub-  ^^J^ 
due  others,  to  grasp  at  dominion  on  all  sides,  in 
terms  more  or  less  direct,  he  is  found  frequently 
urgmg  to  the  Athenian   people  as  their    proper 
policy^    but  he  constantly  denies  equal  right  to 
other  people.    Chalcedon,  on  the  Bosporus,  sub* 
jected,  in  common  with  other  Asian  Greek  cities, 
to  the  first  empire  of  Athens,  had  passed,  after  the. 
battle  of  Aigospotami,  under  that  of  Lacedsmon, 
and,  after  the  seafight  of  Cnidus,  had  yielded  to 
Persia.      The  Byzantines  had  now  conquered  it 
from  the  Persians.     This,  it  might  seem,  should 
be  esteemed  creditable  and  praiseworthy,  among 
those  who  reckoned  the  Persians,  as  we  have  seen 
Demosthenes  declaring  he  reckoned  them,  common 
enemies  of  Greece.    But  now,  on  the  contrary,  he 
considers  the  conquest  of  Chalcedon  by  the  Byzan- . 
tines,  a^  a  crime,  a  robbery ;  not  against  the  Persians, 
from  whom  they  took  it,  not  against  the  Chalce- 
donians  themselves,  Greeks  whom  they  held  in  sub- 
jection, but  against  the  Athenians  ;  as  if  Athenians, 
and  Athenians  alone,  had  a  right  to  hold  all  qthers 
in  subjection. 

It  appears  to  have  been  contended,  on  the  other 
side,  that  Athens  had  now  long  held  peace  and 
friendly  intercourse  with  Rhodes,  under  treaty  with 
its  aristocratical  government,  and  that  to  support 
rebellion  against  that  government  would  be  unjust, 
and  contrary  to  the  oaths  which  sanctioned  the 
treaty.  In  answer  to  this  we  have  some  more 
remarkable  political  principles.  '  I  reckon,'  says  DemosUi. 
Demosthenes,  *  it  would  be  just  to  restore  the  de-  ^^19^"*^' 
^mocratical    government  in  Rhodes:    but,  even, 

•  were  it  not  just,  still,  observing  what  other  states 

*  do,  I  should  think  it  advisable  for  its  expediency. 
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CHAP.    ^  If  all  indeed  would  be  just,  then  it  would   be 
^[^^)[^'  *  shameful  for  the  Athenians  to  be  otherwise.    But 
'when  all  others  are  providing  themselves  with 
'  means  to  injure,  for  us  alone  to  abide  by  justico, 
'  and  scruple  to  use  advantages  offered,  I  consider 
'  not  as  uprightness  but  weakness ;  and  in  fiK:t  I 
*see  all  states    regulating   their  rights  by  their 
*  power**.'    He  proceeds  then  to  confirm  Ais  cu- 
rious argument. by  a  remark,  showing  the  misenkbly 
precarious    state  of  the  boasted  liberties  of  the 
Greek  nation.    'Political  rights,  among  the  Gre- 
'  cian  states/  he  says, '  are  decided  for  the  smaller 
'  by  the  will  of  the  more  powerful/    An  analogous 
justice  seems  to  have  pervaded  the  democracies. 
If  persuasion  failed,  an  orator,  sufficiently  powerful 
in  popularity^  would  resort  to  threats  and  violence  ; 
nor  did  those  indowed  with  the  greatest  powers  of 
persuasion  scruple  to  use  a  resource,  which  their 
policy  apparently,  not  less  than  their  liberality  and 
every  consideration  of  public  good,  should  have 
reprobated.    But  Demosthenes  concludes  this  ora- 
tion for  the  Rhodians  in  th($  way  of  the  ordinary 
popular  railers,  endevoring  to  intimidate  those  who 

^  Veiy  much,  in  such  aTgumento,  depending^  upon  the 
force  of  particular  words,  I  will  give  the  original  passage  at 
large,  that  the  learned  reader  may  judge  for  himself,  without 
the  trouble  of  turnip  to  another  book,  whether  I  have  ren- 
dered it  to  his  mind.  'EyC^  6i  Sixaiw  shcu  vofM'^w  xaraytn  riv  *Po£/wv 
d%irfnr.  01/  fi.i)v  oXKSl  xai  si  f«^  j/xaiovfv,  Sncv  $\c  a  iroioS^nr 
•Sroi  (Byzantines  and  others)  |3Xi4^,  irpo^iixsiv  ofofMu  ^fifmvd^ 
tfOA  xoro/nv.     Aiot  ri ;  "Oi  covrcjv    fiiv,  u  Mjj^  A^voTm,  fiol 

ruv    il    run    oKkw   Eift^  aStmv  Svvnffwrm   iropatfxsua^^vwir, 

n)v  *apwit€L)f  Juyofiiv  xai  ruv  Socaim  d|ioufWvou(.  Demottfa.  pro. 
Rhod.p.  198, 199.  The  French  translator  Auger,  tho  gene- 
rally a  warm  admirer  of  Demosthenes's  democratical  politica 
exclaims,  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  ^  Voila  done  les  principes 
t  d'equite  de  la  politique  ! — --Comme  si  la  justice  n'etoit  pas 
*  toujours  la  justice  quand  tous  les  hommes  negligeroient  la 
i  pratique  I' 
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differed  from  him,  by  imputing  all  opposition  to  sect. 
a  spirit  of  disaffection  to  the  government,  and  pur-  ^' 
posed  treason.  What  decree  followed  we  are  not 
informed,  but  no  measures,  or  none  effectual,  were 
taken  to  support  the  Rhodian  petitioners^;  perhaps 
because  the  attention  of  the  Athenian  government 
was,  as  we  shall  see,  forcibly  called  another  way. 

Among  the  complicated  circumstances  of  Greece, 
in  this  eventful  period,  some  occurrences  of  no 
small  importance  remain  indicated  by  the  orators, 
of  which  not  the  smallest  mention  is  made  by  our 
only  historical  guide ;  the  failure  of  whose  assist- 
ance for  arrangement  and  dates,  notwithstanding 
Iiis  fr/squent  inaccuracy,  is  here  felt  as  a  loss.  Near- 
ly however  to  the  time  we  are  ingaged  with  must 
be  attributed  some  transactions  in  Euboea,  which 
may  have  assisted  to  prevent  any  effectual  interfe- 
rence of  the  Athenian  government  in  the  affairs  of 
Rhodes. 

By  the  expulsion  of  Timotheus  from  Athens,  the 
connection  established  by  him,  between  the  Athe- 
nian administration  ^nd  the  Euboean  towns,  would 
of  course  be  shaken :  the  confidence  which  the 
Euboeans  had  in  his  probity,  liberality,  and  wisdom, 
would  not  be  reddily  transferred  tp  his  oppressors, 

^  Auger,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  summary  of  the  oration 
for  the  Rhodians,  ineptly  enough  observes,  Ul  y  a  toute  appa- 
^rence  qu'  Artemise  etant  morte  cette  meme  annee,  les 
^  Rhodiens  furent  remis  en  liberte.'  There  is  no  appearance 
whatever  that  the  democracy  could  be  restored  in  Rhodes 
without  the  interference  of  Athens ;  and  democracy  restored 
by  Athenian  interference  would  have  brought  the  Rhodian 
people  again  under  subjection  to  Athens :  they  must  baye 
sworn,  as  Demosthenes  shows  in  this  very  oration,  to  have  the 
same  friends  and  enemies  as  the  Athenian  people ;  they  must 
hdve  marched  and  sailed  and  paid  tribute  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Athenian  people  or  the  Athenian  tribute-gathering  admi- 
ral, and  thus  they  would  have  been  ^  remis  en  liberte.'  There  . 
Is  no  appearance  that  anything  of  this  happened. 
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CHAP,  and  those  wotild  not  be  disposed  pafticulatly  t6  re- 
^^^^J^  spect  his  arrangements.  Nevertheless  we  haVfe  no 
information  of  oppression  exercised  against  the  fcu- 
bo&ans ;  on  the  contrary,  the  event  of  the  confede- 
rate war  seems  to  have  been  taken  as  a  lesson,  by 
Chares  and  his  associates,  for  their  conduct  toward 
a  subject  country  so  nearly  under  the  eye  of  evfery 
citizen,  the  importance  Of  which  was  so  highly  rated 
by  all :  they  did  not  here,  as  gen<;rally  in  more 
distant  dependencies,  establish  democracy  by  vio- 
Acfa.de    lence  :  every  town  seems  to  have  retained  its  con- 

car  n  494  • 

'^'  '  stitution,  as  under  the  compact  with  Timotheus  ; 
and  among  proofs  of  ease  and  security  in  the  ihuid 
.  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  that  Timoflieus  chbse  it 
for  his  exile.  Probably  he  had  ended  a  life  neither 
short  nor  inglorious,  when  the  Euboean  cities  coine 
presented  to  our  view,  by  the  orators,  in  circum- 
slanceis  that  appear  extraordinary.  They  were 
under  the  rule  each  of  a  chief,  who  bore  the  tide  of 
tyrant ;  if  not  i'egularfy  and  as  a  legal  description, 
yet  commonly,  and  as  an  accepted  designation. 
Thus  Charigenes  was  tyrant  of  Oreus,  Mnesarchus 
of  Chalcis,  and  Plutarchus  had  succeeded  Themi- 
son  in  the  tyranny  of  Eretria**.  But  neither  do  we 
learn  that  these  tyrants  excited  complaint  ainbnj^ 
the  people  under  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  'they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  most  popular  mi^n  of  theiir 
tfespeclive  cities.  Their  eminence  among  their 
fellowcitizens  for  property  and  popularity,  seems 
to  have  recommended  them  to  the  Athenian  govern- 

^Tfae  title  of  tyrant  is  given  by  iBschines  to  Mnesarcbift, 
and  by  Plutarch  to  his  own  namesake  the  chief  of  Eretria. 
Charigenes  is  called  by  iSschines  dynast,  which  is  not  exactly 
a  convertible  tertn ;  but,  as  titles,  tyrant  and  dynast  weite 
often  used  indifferently.  The  constitution  of  Oreus  was  demo- 
crafical,  and,  as  sucfa,  indiciated  by  ^chines  to  have  differed 
from  that  of  the  other  towns. 
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ment;  and,  the  favor  of  that  government  confirm- 
ing and  increasing  their  importance  aniong  their  fel- 
lowcitizenSy  they  became  in  reality  common  agents, 
for  the  Athenian  government  equally  and  for  their 
fellowcitizens,  for  the  management  of  all  their 
common  concerns*'. 

Probably  the  party  which,  before  the  intervention 
of  Timotheus,  had,  with  Theban  assistance,  nearly 
obtained  complete  command  of  the  iland,  was  not 
intirely  crushed  or  converted  by  his  arms  or  his  po- 
licy. But  among  so  many  independent  townships 
of  various  constitutions  within  one  iland,  grounds  of 
disagreement,  such  as  had  given  occasion  to  the 
former  wars,  could  hardly  fail  to  abound.  If  then 
better  or  more  favorite  assistance  was  not  imme- 
diately in  view,  all,  of  course,  would  vie  for  the  sup- 
port of  Athens.  But  the  Athenian  government 
seems  to  h«tve  been  disposed  to  its  former  policy,  of 
letting  the  Euboeans  fight  their  own  battles  after 
their  own  way,  so  only  that  the  interference  of 
forein  powers  was  avoided. 

In  this  neglect  of  the  interests  of  the  Eubceans,  ^^h.de 
and  of  their  just  claim  of  protection,  as  subjects  and  ^^' 
tributaries,  the  people  of  Chalcis,  the  most  populous 
town  of  the  iland,  under  the  lead  of  Callias  and 
Taurosthenes,  sons  of  the  late  tyrant  Mnesatchus, 
proposed  a  general  assembly  of  deputies  from  the 
several  towns,  to  be  holden  at  Chalcis,  for  the 
purpose  of  composing  the  present  differences,  and 
regulating  in  future  the  geaeral  affairs  of  the  whole 
iland.  They  appear  to  have  been  able  men,  and 
not  very  scrupulous :  they  negotiated  with  the  king  1^481. 

de  cor. 
^'  The  tnmsaction  of  Demosthenes    with    Gnosidemas  of 
Oreus,  son  of  Charigenes,  shows  that  this  was  their  reUl  cha- 
racter, and  all  that  we  iarther  lea^lm  of  them  is  consonant  to  iL. 
iBsch.  de  cor.  p.  494. 
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CHAP,  of  Macedonia,  while  they  professed  all  fidelity  to 
^^J^^!^  the  old  ingagements  of  their  city  with  Athens. 
What  those  ingagements  were  indeed  we  have  no 
information ;  and  considering  Callias  and  Tauros- 
thenes  simply  as  Euboeans,  if  their  final  object  was 
not  their  own  power  rather  than  their  country's 
good,  their  measure  would  seem  truly  patriotic. 
Their  final  purpose  however  certainly  was  to  ptace 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  afiairs  of  the  whole 
iland.  Plutarchus  of  Eretria  therefore  saw,  in  their 
success,  the  ruin  of  his  own  authority  in  his  own 
city,  with  no  small  danger  probably  for  his  proper- 
ty, his  liberty,  and  even  his  life.  His  resource 
therefore  was  to  address  solicitation  and  remon- 
strance to  Athens. 
DemosOi.  Tho  the  Macedonian  interest  was  advancing  ra- 
p.  126.'  pidly  in  the  iland,  and  Philip  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
send  his  general  Parmenio  to  assist  in  the  regula- 
p.  tt6.  tion  of  its  affairs,  yet  the  party  of  Chares,  as  it  ap- 
pears from  both  the  orators,  were  backward  in  pub- 
lic measures  for  supporting  the  interest  of  Athens. 
The  reason  of  this  political  phenomenon  is  however 
to  be  gathered  from  Demosthenes.  Callias  and 
Taurosthenes  became  afterward  his  confidential 
friends,  and  associates  in  the  most  important  po- 
litical business.  .  Whether  the  connection  was 
alreddy  in  any  degree  formed,  or  how  far  circum- 
stances were  prepared  or  negotiation  begun  for  it, 
does  not  appear,  but  the  orator  shows  ground 
enough  for  the  refusal  of  his  party  to  interfere  in 
favor  of  Plutarchus.  As  formerly  in  Rhodes,  so 
now  in  Euboea,  the  Many  were  adverse  to  the 
Athenian  democratical  leaders:  in  Eretria  they 
banished  those  whom  Demosthenes  calls  their  own 
best  friends,  the  orators  who  pretended  most  zeal 
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in  the  democratical  cause^^ ;  and  it  seems  probable    sect.  . 
that  the  only  opening  which  the  Athenian  democra 


tical  party  saw  for  recovering  their  influence  in 
Elybcea,  was  by  forming  connection  with  Callias  and 
Taurosthenes.  The  other  party  would,  on  that 
very  account,  be  the  more  earnest  to  support  Plu- 
tarchus.  An  earnestness  arose,  however,  not  un- 
like that  formerly  excited  by  Timotheus,  for  main- 
taining the  Athenian  interest  in  the  iland.  Not 
only  for  the  navy  but  for  the  army  also/  personal 
service  was  extensively  offered;  and  now  first,  it  is 
said,  within  memory  or  tradition,  the  expence  of 
equipping  ships  of  war  was  voluntarily  undertaken 
by  individuals.  This  arose  from  a  general  disposi- 
tion of  the  higher  ranks  to  the  measure ;  and  all 
the  circumstances  together  indicate  that,  on  this 
occasion,  the  aristocTatical  leaders  carried  the  popu- 
lar favor.  Demosthenes  alone,  of  the  democratical 
orators,  ventured  to  speak ;  and  he,  as  he  has  him- 
self confessed,  was  ill  heard  and  roughly  treated* 
The  command  of  the  armament,  rapidly  raised,  was 
committed,  not  to  Chares  or  any  of  his  faction,  but 
to  Phocion,  their  stern  opponent 

Mieanwhile  Callias  and  Taurosthenes  had  so  gain- 
ed favor  to  their  project,  for  a  union  of  all  the  towns 
of  the  iland  under  one  liberal  system  of  indepen- 
dent government,  that,  except  in  Eretria,  their  par- 
ty everywhere  prevailed.  They  did  not  however 
rest  their  cause  intirely  upon  the  attachment  of 
their  fellow-ilanders.  They  ingaged  a  considerable  Achin. 
body  of  mercenaries,  which  had  been  in  the  Pho-  ^.m! 
cian  ser\'ice,  and  were  dismissed  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  near  failure  of  resources  from  the  Del- 

^  Demosthened^s  hy|iocritical  phrases  on  the  occasion  cannpl 
be  misunderstood  :  *0S  rpcXouVcupoi  xai  ^u^si;  "EpirpisTc  reXfurwv- 
a(  Itzi^^ftaoi  rwi  Mp  alrwv  X^^ovro;  ixCocXfirv.  Philipp.  3.  p.  125. 
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CHAP,    phian  treasury.      But  they   continued    always  to 
jM*ofess  the    purpose  of   maintaining    peaqe    and 


friendship  with  Athens.     Such  was  the  involution 
of  party  interests,  some  avowed  and  some  conceal- 
ed, that  when  Phocion  arrived  with  the  Athenian 
armament  at  Eretria,  he    seems    hardly  to  have 
known  what  enemy  he  had  to  contend  with.    But, 
advancing  into  the  country,  and  incamping  near  the 
town  of  Tamynas,  in  a  deep  valley,  the  heights 
about  him  were  occupied  by  hostile  troops,  in  such 
force,  that  he  found  himself  in  effect  besieged,  and 
in  extreme  danger.    An  express  was  hastened   to 
Athens  with  information  of  the  .circumstances ;  and 
the  result  again  marks  the  favor  of  the  higher  ranks 
of  citizens  to  the  cause  of  Phocion  :  all  the  remain- 
ing cavalry  of  the  republic  immediately  imbark^d. 
Not  however  without  a  severe  action  the  distressed 
army  was  relieved,  and  a  victoiy  of  some  splendor 
gained.     The  orator  ^schines,  serving  in  the  ca- 
valry, so  distinguished  himself,  that  he  was  selected 
by  the  general  to  carry  repprt  of  the  victory  to  the 
council  and  people,  and  for  his  meritorious  service 
was  rewarded,  by  a  decree  of  the  general  assembly, 
with  the  honor  of  a  crown.     What  however  the 
consequence  of  the  victory  was,  beyond  the  deli- 
Donottii.   verance  of  the  besieged  army,  does  not  appear.    We 
find  Demosthenes  afterward  imputing  hostility  and 
treachery  toward  Athens  to  Plutarchus,  for  whose 
support  Phocion  was  sent ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
iEschines  attributing  the  whole  opposition  against 
the  Athenian  interest  in  Euboea  to  the  measures  of 
Callias  and  Taurosthenes.     But  it  is  remarkable 
that,  much  as  we  find  Demosthenes  pomplaining 
of  Macedonian  interference,  and  even  Macedonian 
troops,  in  Euboea,  no  mention  is  made  of  either  on 
this  occasion  :  when  the  party  of  Phocion  directed 
measures,  it  appears,  the  hostility  of  Macedonia  in* 
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stantly  ceased.  But  the  scrupulousness  of  that  vir- 
tuous statesman  seems  to  have  made  little  effectual 
use  of  the  advantages,  placed  in  his  hands  by  hi^ 
victory,  and  by  the  zealous  attachment  of  his  tri- 
umphant party.  Whatever  was  the  immediate 
arrangement,  which  seems  indeed  to  have  been  but 
incomplete,  sufficient  opening  was  left  for  the  future 
intrigues  of  Callias  and  Taurosthenes. 

About  the  time  when  these  things,  unnoticed 
by  the  historian,   must  have  hafypehed,   a  matter 
occurred,  of  extraordinary    appearance  in  his  ac- 
toutit,  for  which  we  find  tio  assistance  from  the  ora- 
tors*   Thfe  Thebans,  wearied  and  exhausted  by  the  B.C.861. 
protraction  of  the  Sacred  war,  found  final  success  p?;][^i'[if ; 
in  it,  with  their  own  means,  hopeless.     Distressed  c.  40. 
thus,  they  sent  afi  embassy  to  Artaxerxes,  king  of 
Persia,  with  the  sole  purpose,  according  to  the  his- 
torian, df  begging  money.     What  claim  to  fovor 
they  had  acquired  since,  only  two  years  ago,  theh: 
general  Pammenes,  in  the  service  of  a  rebel  satrapi 
ArtabaJnis,  had  defeated  the  king^s  armies,  is  not 
said.    Perhaps  those  actually  ruling  in  Thebes  dis- 
owned Pammenes.    But  it  appears,  from  the  sequel, 
that  the  court  of  Persia  desired,  at  this  time,  to 
cultivate  a  good  understanding  generally  with  the 
Grecian  republics.     The  recovery  of  Egypt  had 
been,  for  half  a  century,  its  anxious  purpose,  unsuc- 
cessfully pursued;  Artabazus  still  maintained  his 
rebellion  in  Bithynia ;  and  Phenicia,  forming  close 
connection  with  Egypt,  had  recentiy  shown  itself 
in  revolt.     All  these  things  together  pressing,  the 
Persian  court  was  driven  to  that  policy,  which  had 
been  so  successfully  used  by  the  leaders  of  revolt 
against  it,   employing  mercenary  Grecian  troops. 
It  was  probably  intelligence  of  such  a  purpose  that 
incouraged  the  mission  from  the  Theban  govern- 
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CHAP,  mentto  Susa.  Their  ambassadors  obtained,  accor- 
^^J^^J^  ding  to  the  historian,  three  hundred  talents,  about 
sixty  thousand  pounds,  which  were  however  not 
probably  given  for  nothing.  Agents  were  sent  soon 
Diod.  1.16.  after  to  all  the  principal  republics.  Athens  and 
Lacedaemon,  professing  a  desire  to  hold  friendship 
with  the  king,  stated  the  necessity  of  their  own 
afiairs  in  excuse  for  not  parting  with  any  of  their 
native  military  force  ;  but  the  Thebans*  sent  their 
general  Lacrates,  with  a  thousand  heavy-armed. 
Argos  furnished  three  thousand,  under  a  general 
specially  desired  by  the  Persian  court,  Nicostratus ; 
whose  fame,  which  led  to  the  distinction,  probably 
had  been  acquired,  not  in  Peloponnesus,  but  in 
.  previous  service,  in  the  comniand  of  mercenaries, 
among  the  warring  powers  of  Asia. 

But,  whatever  assistance  the  Thebans  obtained 
for  their  treasury,  from  the  liberality  or  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  Persian  court,  no  considerable  exertion 
followed  in  the  war  against  Phocis.  Predatory 
incursion  only,  and  small  skirmishes,  are  mentioned 
among  the  operations  of  the  year,  and  no  important 
result. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Affairs  of  Gr££C£  during  the  Third  Period  of  the 
•    Sacred  War,  when  Athens  and  Macedonia  be- 
came principal  Parties. 


SECTION  I- 

.Ckffmologtf  of  (Ju  limes,  J^avai  Suuutu  o/Maetdoma  againtt  Jiihens  : 
Opening  for  Jfegoiiaiion  alarming  to  ike  War^forty  at  JHhens: 
PhiUft  Popidofiiy  alarming:  Measures  of  ike  War»party.-  (Hynihtu 
gained  from  the  Macedonian  to  the  jUkenian  jllUmee :  Iknbaosjf  ef 
JEsehiius  to  Peloponnesus  :  PhiUppies  of  Demosthenes, 

Xhe  imperfection  of  antient  chronol(^  makes 
continual  difficulty  for  the  investigator  of  antient 
history.  For  supplying  the  deficiencies,  and  cpr- 
recting  the  errors  of  Diodorus  and  the  Arundel 
marbles,  which  alone  offer  any  extent  of  chrono- 
logical clue,  it  behooves  him  to  seek  assistance 
wherever  it  may  be  found ;  and,  for  the  times  with 
which  we  are  now  ingaged,  a  very  valuable  subsi- 
disuy  remains,  in  the  remarks  of  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus  upon  the  orations  of  Demosthenes.  It  is 
therefore  very  satisfactory  to  find  these  confirming 
Diodorus,  so  far  as  to  show  that  his  chronology  does 
not,  probably,  err,  for  these  times,  more  than  for 
those  for  which  we  have  opportunity  to  compare  it 
with  the  higher  authorities  of  Thucydides  and  Xeno- 
phon.    The  beginning  of  the  Olympian  year,  about 
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CHAP,  mid-summer,  long  after  the  beginning  of  the  com- 
2^^!^  nion  season  for  the  action  of  Grecian  armies,  would 
be  likely  often  to  make  confusion  of  two  military 
seasons,  for  writers  who  did  not,  with  the  accuracy 
of  Thucydides,  divide  the  year  into  summer  and 
winter,  the  season  of  military  action,  and  the  season 
of  military  rest ;  especially  for  compilers  like  Dio- 
dorus,  unversed  in  either  political  or  military  busi- 
ness, and  writing  not  till,  some  centuries  after  the 
times  in  question.  For  perfect  exactness,  his  chro- 
nology cannot  claim  credit ;  but  as  a  general  'guide 
it  will  require  attention,  and  even  respect. 
B.C.  362.  After  the  battle  of  the  Pagasaean  bay  and  its 
^\^^'^'  immediate  consequences,  the  abdication  of  the 
tagus  Lycophron,  the  setdement  of  all  Thessaly  in 
the  Macedonian  interest,  the  march  of  the  com- 
bined Macedonian  and  Thessalian  forces  to  Ther- 
mopylae, and  contest  declined  with  the  Athenian 
army  there,'  the  annals  of  Diodorus  exhibit  a  re- 
markable void  in  Grecian  history.  Of  the  republics 
nothing  is  mentioned  but  the  embassy  of  Thebes 
to  Persia,  and  the  faint  prosecution  of  the  Sacred 
war,  alreddy  noticed.  Of  Macedonian  afiairs,  not 
a  syllable  appears.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  gathered 
from  the  orators  that,  in  that  interval,  occurred  the 
contest  of  parties  in  Rhodes,  and  the  war  in  Eubcea. 
For  the  business  of  the  Eubcean  war,  as  we  have 
seen,  or,  at  least,  for  the  conduct  of  military  opera- 
tions,, the  party  of  Phocion  prevailed  in  Athens. 
But  they  acquired  no  lasting  lead  in  the  general 
assembly.  Through  the  abilities  and  the  diligence 
of  the  opposing  orators,  stimulated  by  the  strong 
interest  they  had  in  their  system  of  war  and  trouble, 
all  approaches  to  peace  with  Macedonia  were 
checked,  tho  Philip  showed  himself  always  reddy 
and  even    forward  to  meet   them.      Meanwhile 
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Macedonia^  and  the  allies  of  Macedonia,  not  liable 
to  injury  by  land  from  the  power  of  Athens,  were 
suffering  continually  in  their  maritime  commerce. 
Not  Athenian  fleets  only,  or  cruizers  regularly  com- 
missioned by  the  Athenian  government,  but  many 
little  piratical  republics,  paying  the  Athenian  com- 
manders for  licence,  annoyed  the  Grecian  seas. 

To  obviate  these  evils,  Philip  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  establishmnt  of  a  marine.  The  recovery 
of  the  seaports  of  Macedonia  ta  his  kingdom,  the 
possession  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  Amphi- 
politan  territory,  and  perhaps  more  than  both  these, 
the  close  connection  formed  with  Thessaly,  antl 
the  consequent  command  of  the  means  of  its  com- 
mercial towns  Pagasse  and  Magnesia,  gave  him 
altogether  considerable  means.  His  insuing  sue-  DemotUi. 
cesses,  tho  without  decisive  contest,  or  splendid  p.^.^'  , 
victory,  appear  to  have  astonished,  while  they  not 
a  little  troubled  his  enemies.  The  ilands  of  Im- 
brus  and  LfCmnus  were  invaded  and  plundered, 
and,  what  made  more  impression  than  any  other 
loss,  some  Athenian  citizens  were  made  prisoners. 
Nearer  then  to  Athens,  the  port  of  Geraestus  in 
Euboea  was  forced,  and  a  fleet  of  merchant-ships, 
richly  laden,  was  carried  off.  But,  what  would  still 
more  perhaps  afiect  the  public  mind,  the  coast  of 
Attica  itself  was  insulted,  and  the  sacred  ship 
Paralus  was  taken  from  the  harbor  of  Marathon. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  naval  force  of  Olynthus 
assisted  toward  these  successes  ;  tho,  in  remaining 
mention  of  them  all  is  attributed  to  Macedonia. 

But  beyond  the  naval  successes,  or  any  other 
advantage,  the  growing  popularity  of  the  king  of 
Macedonia,  among  the  Grecian  republics,  disturbed 
the  war-party.  The  state  of  Greece,  always  uneasy 
and  threatening,  for  men  who,  with  or  without  am- 
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CHAP,  bition,  desired  domestic  security,  was  now  uncom- 
3^5J^  monly  alanning.  For  the  smaller  states,  always, 
the  best  safety  had  arisen  from  a  balance  of 
power  between  the  larger;  so  that  equally  the 
democratical,  under  Athens  or  Thebes,  and  the 
oligarchal,  under  Lacediemon,  were  most  at  ease^ 
when  the  demoeratical  interest  and  the  oligarchal 
were  most  nearly  balanced  throughout  the  nation ; 
because  ^en  the  imperial  states  had  the  stronger 
and  more  obvious  inducement  to  give  protection 
o^'^Sf^s  ^^  avoid  oppression.  But  now,  and  Demosthenes 
p.  38.  '  *  himself  furnishes  the  picture,  Thebes  could  hardly 
support  herself  in  a  contest  perfidiously  under«- 
taken  and  ill  conducted,  and  Lacedaemon,  long 
ago  depressed,  had  been  latdy  checked  in  aa 
e&rt  to  rise,  while  Athens,  having  repaired  in 
large  degree  her  great  loss  of  valuable  dominion 
in  the  Confederate  war  and  the  war  with  Mace* 
donia,  by  recent  conquest  in  Thrace,  and  main«^ 
taining  still  her  empire  of  the  sea,  was  in  spirit 
and  in  circumstances  the  most  aspiring  among 
the  republics,  almost  alone  able  to  undertake 
Jl^  protection  and  to  require  submission^*  Sober 
men  everywhere  trembled  at  the  view  of  an  im- 
perial democracy.  The  dominion  of  a  multitudei, 
even  led  by  a  Pericles,  was  an  object  of  anxious 
fear :  led  by  a  Chares,  it  wais  an  object  of  decided 
horror.  In  looking  around  the  cheerlesa  protect 
then,  the  rising  power  of  Macedonia,  as  a  resource, 
if  supposed  offering  but  a  choice  of  evils,  could  not 
fail  to  attract  consideration. 

A  remark  occurring  in  Sicilian  history  presents 
itself  again  here,  that  it  may  prove  less  disad- 
vantageous to  a  great  character,  than  on  first 
view  might  be  expected,  to  remain  transmitted  to 
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posterity'   only    by   enemies.      Of  whatever  has    sect. 
dropped  from  Demosthenes  to  Philip's  advantage,  ,^^^^ 
no  question  can  be  entertained  ;    but  whatever  ill 
remains  reported  by  others,  whose  authority  is 
not  of  itself  high,  unconfirmed  by  the  ingenuity 
and  earnest  diligence  of  the  great   cotemporary 
orator  in  seeking  and   sjH'eding  evil  report,  will 
be  at  least  liable  to  just  suspicion.    The  superior 
talents  then,  the  inde&ligable  activity,  and  the 
personal  courage  of  the  king  of  Mficedonia,  are 
clearly  and  repeatedly  attested  by  Demosthenes : 
even  his  liberality  and  generosity  are Jargely  shown ; 
and  his  popularly  throughout  Greece,  occurring 
for  necessary  mention,  could  hardly  by  words  be 
more  strongly  painted  than  by  the  consummate  OenuMtii. 
speaker,  using  his  utmost  art  to  decry  and  bear  it  ^^i^V 
down.    To  obviate  this  popularity,  and  to  substi^  ^e  cw. 
tute  for  it  suspicion,  fear,  and,  if  possible,  hatred,  Se  legat. 
in  Athens  especially,  but  over  Greece  as  far  as  p-^***^^- 
mig^t  be,  was  a  primary  object  of  the  war-par^ ; 
and    the   task  was    assigned  principally  to   die 
extraordinary  abilities  of  Demosthenes.      Hence 
those  speeches,  through  whose  celebrity  their  title 
of  Philippic  became  at  Rome,  and  thence  through 
modem    Europe,  a  common  term  for    orations 
abounding  with  acrimonious  invective'.    Nor  was 

'  If  the  earlier  date,  the  first  year  of  the  hundred  and 
seventb  Olyaipiad,  were  assighed  to  the  firist  Philippic  on  lefis 
high  aothority  thai(i  that  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamaflsus,  the 
present  year,  the  third  of  the  same  Olympiad,  or  perhaps 
the  spring,  concluding  the  second  year,  might  rather  seem 
to  have  ^en  the  season  of  its  detivery.  Indeed  it  has  been 
observed  that  facts  are  mentioned  in  it,  which  appear  to  have 
been  posterior  to  its  assigned  date  ;  whence  it  has  been  snp-  . 
poeed  not  one,  bnt  two  orations  of  different  dates.  But  for 
mj  unwiZlingness,  on  any  occasion,  to  coatrorert  hi|^h  aatliorir 
ty,  I  should  be  inclinied  to  propose  a  compromise,  reckonmg 
it  a  single  oration,  of  the  date  alreddy  mentioned,  toward  the 
end  of  the  second  or  beginning  of  the  third  year  of  the  bun- 
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CHAP,  the  task  lights  nor  was  it  little  that  Demostheoed 
,^2^^  did  for  his  party.  Foiled  successively  in  the 
Confederate  war,  in  the  war  of  Amphipolis,  in 
the  war  of  Thessaly^  and  overborne,  for  a  time, 
on  occasion  of  the  disturbances  in  Euboea,  by  the 
party  with  which  Phocion  acted,  they  must  have 
sunk  but  for  the  singular  talents  which  he  brought 
to  their  support.  Democracy  itself,  as  we  have 
lately  observed  him  complaining,  had  at  this  time 
a  falling  cause.  Advantages  however  remained, 
of  which  talents  like  those  of  Demosthenes  might 
avail  themselves.  In  every  Grecian  state  was  a 
relic  or  a  germ  of  a  democratical  party,  which 
might  be  excited  to  vigorous  grovirth,  or  eflfort  to 
*  grow,  by  any  prospect  of  that  boundless  field, 
afforded  by  democracy,  for  amtution,  excluding 
no  individual  from  any  extravagance  of  hope. 
Through  the  same  animating  power,  activity,  and 
boldness,  and  perseverance,  are  common  virtues  of 
democratical  parties.  These  it  was  the  business  of 
Demosthenes  to  excite  to  energy  everywhere.  But 
the  favorable  opportunity  occurred  at  Olynthus, 
whither  also  the  late  naval  successes  of  Macedonia 
would  contribute  to  direct  the  view. 

We  have  seen  the  revived  Oiynthian  confede- 
racy brought,  by  the  combined  arms  of  Athens 
and  Macedonia,  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  saved 
only  through  the  treachery  and  injustice  of  the 
Athenian  government,  alienating  its  own  beneficial 
ally.  In  the  short  period  since  the  connection 
that  insued  between  Olynthus  and  Macedonia^ 
the  Oiynthian s  had  so  prospered  again,  that  their 
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dred  and  seventh  Oljmpiad  ;  thus  placing  it  between  the  date 
of  Dionyiins,  and  the  later  date,  which  some  eminent  modem 
criUcs  would  -assign  to  the  latter  part  o{  the  speech. 
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military  force  is  said  to  have  been  greater  than  sect. 
when  formerly  it  balanced  for  a  time  the  united  ^^^.^^ 
arms  of  Macedonia  and  Lacedaemon.  The  citi- 
zens  capable  of  bearing  arms,  according  to  De- 
mosthenes, exceeded  ten  thousand ;  the  cavalry 
amounted  to  one  thousand ;  and  the  fleet  was  of 
fifty  triremes.  But,  political  prosperity  having 
compionly  the  evil  tendency  to  produce  and  sharp- 
en contest  for  power,  those  who  cohld  not  be  fir^t 
in  Olynthus  connected  with  Macedonia,  were 
reddy  to  break  with  Macedonia,  at  any  risk  to  their 
country,  for  the  chance  of  attaining  the  lead  in  it, 
through  connection  with  any  other  power.  Whe- 
ther intrigue  began  from  Olynthus  or  from  Athens, 
it  is  evident  that  communication  was  held  between 
a  party  among  the  Olynthians  and  the  war-party 
in  Athens,  and  that,  between  them,  a  plan  was 
concerted  for  producing  a  revolution  in  Olynthus. 
Peace  was  the  plea  of  the  Olynthian  opposition. 
Considered  by  itself,  without  a  view  to.  circum-  i>eiiiottii. 
stances  and  consequences,  it  was  a  plea  that  would  p.  30.  ft 
of  course, weigh  with  a  maritime  and  commercial  *"^'**^ 
people,  ingaged  in  war  with  those  whose  fleets 
commanded  the  sea.  The  Athenian  government, 
it  would  be  observed,  and  repeated  proof  .might  be 
appealed  to,  woi^ld  ;iot  make  any  peace  with  Mace- 
donia :  all  approach  to  it  was  denied  by  the  decree 
forbidding  communication  by  heralds.  But  there 
was  no  such  repugnancy  to  peace  with  Olynthus  ; 
and  the  Olynthian  confederacy  was  not  so  bound  to 
Macedonia,  that  it  should  preclude  itself  forever 
from  a  good  so  much  to  be  desired.  It  might 
indeed  be  remembered  that,  in  the  last  preceding 
communication  of  the  Olynthian  government  with 
the  Athenian,  the  Olynthian  ministers,  sent  to 
treat    of  peace,  had  met  with  only  inSult.  .  Now 
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CHAP,  however  the  tone  of  die  msulting  party  m  Athens 
^^J^^I^  was  altered  ;  they  were  reddy  not  only  to  meet  but 
to  inyite  friendly  communication  irom  OlynAtns* 
So  matters  were  managed,  that  a  majority  was 
obtained  in  the  Olynthian  assembly,  for  entering 
into  ingagements  widi  Athens,  contrary  to  ingage- 
B.C.  360.  ments  with  Macedonia ;  and  a  peace,  accomnM>- 
O1.107.S.  ^ting  the  interests  of  the  two  republics  exclusive- 
ly, or  rather  of  die  leading  party  in    each,    was 
concluded. 

Meanwhile  die  king  of  Macedonia,  after  setding 
the  aflbirs  of  Thessaly  advantageously,  through 
the  means  affiorded  by  die  victory  over  the  Phoolan 
army,   had  been  called  to  new  exerdon  by  the 
motions  of  the  resdess  barbarians,  whose    trade 
was  war,  by  whom  his  kingdom  was  nearly  sur- 
Demoith^  ronnded.    In    arms  and    in    negodadon  he  had 
p.  41, 42.'  been  ingaged  with  lUyrians,  Thracians,  Scythians, 
01711U1: 1.  ^QiQ,^  ^  ^^  various  hords  who  occupied  the 
^*3OT**'*  country  from  the  Adriatic  sea  to  the  Euxine,  and 
juMiiol      from  die  ^gean  to  the  Danube.     Of  any  parti- 
culars of  the  atchievements,  either  of  his  valor  or 
his  policy,  no  information  remains  from  coten4>o- 
rary,  and  none  of  any  value  from  later  writers. 
The  result  only  is  so  fkr  attested,  that  he  extended 
both  dominion  and  influence,  his  authority  and  his 
popuhrity,  gl(»:iously  for  himself,  and  beneficially 
for  his  people.    Especially  he  gave  new  security 
to  the  Macedonian  fronder,  which  had  been  hither- 
to subject,  like  our  Scottish  and  Welsh  borders  of 
old,  to  ceaseless  war*. 

'  Historians  and  biographers  have  spoken  onlj  of  military 
expeditions,  whicli  some  indeed  have  extended  ratl^r  roman- 
tically ;  bnt  the  advene  orator  shows  there  were  advantagea, 
apparently  in  not  less  proportion,  procured  for  Macedonia  in 
another  way..   It  is  of  Thrace  and  the  northern  continent  he 
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Philip  was  y^t  in  Thrace,  when^  information   sect. 
reached  him  of  the  prevalence  acquired  by  the  ^,^4;,^ 
Athenian  party  in  Olynthus,  and  the  threatened 
defection  of  that  state  from  the  Macedonian  al- 
liance.     Immediately    he     directed    his    emest  i>emoith. 
endevors  to  have  complaints  explained  and  grie-  p.  ils. 
vances  removed,   if   any    really  existed,  and    to 
restore  the  shaken  connection  between  the  two  go- 
vernments,  without  which  peace  would    be   im- 
possible.    ^  This  therefore,'    says    Demosthenes,  Demostb. 
*  it  was  the  business  of  Athens  to  prevent  ;*  and  ?io  ^'.^ 
the  managers  of  that  business  succeeded.     Hardly  ^ hUipp.  3. 
thirty  years  ago  Olynthus  had  neariy  overwhelmed  ^* 
the   Macedonian   kingdom,  and  afterward   main- 
tained a  contest  against  Lacedaemon,  then  at  the 
height  of  her  power,  assisted  by  all  the  remaining 
strength    of   Macedonia.      The    hope    therefore 
might  not  unreddlly    be  entertained  among  the 
Oljrnthians,    that,   strong   in  themselves  now  as 
then,  with  the  advantage  of  support  from  Athens, 
they  might  assuredly  withstand,  and  perhaps  over- 
bear   Macedonia  .'sJone.      One    step    gained    by 
the  Athenian  party  led  to  another,  and  from  peace 
with  Athens  the  progress  was  rapid  to  war  with , 
Macedonia. 

The  exultation  of  the  Athenian  war^party,  on  Demoith. 
the  arrival  of  intelligence  of  this  result  of  their  ?^^f 
measures,  appears  to  tlave  been  great    Demosthe- 

is  speaking,  where  he  sajs,  llavra  xar^parToi  ifoi  l^^i,  rcl 
fMv  d)g  av  IXfijv  ng  iy(pi  iroX/fAou  v^fA^  rot  Si  (fCmMK/a  xa/  9^Xa 
^wn^aii^oe.  With  provident  ingenuity  then  he  endeyon  to 
obyiate  the  impression  this  might  make  on  the  Athenian 
-Many,   in  faror  of  Philip   or  of  peace :    Koi  yif  ^f^u^xfTv 

<%epf<fxst)a^fib5vou^,  xoj  <pacftiv  ideXovro^  A  xp4- 

Philipp.  1.  p.  41,  42. 
VOL.  VI.  44 
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CHAP,  nes,  speaking  of  it  to  the  assembled  people,  told 
^>N^^-^  tfiem  it  was  the  more  gratifying,  and  of  higher 
promise,  as  it  was  purely  an  Olynthian  measure; 
not  promoted  by  any  interference  from  Athens* 
Oemorth.  But  another  speech  of  the  same  orator  remains  iii 
p.  dbS!^^  evidence,  that  a  party  in  Olynthus  was  previously 
pledged,  to  the  war-party  in  Athens,  for  promoting 
a  breach  with  Macedonia,  and  that  expectation  was 
alreddy  entertained  of  complete  success  to  the  in- 
trigue. The  re5l  character  and  complexion  of  the 
measure  are  indeed  largely  shown,  among  his  ex- 
tant orations.  It  was  by  carrying  this  measure,  in 
the  general  assembly  of  Ol3mthus,  that  the  party 
there,  connected  with  the  war-party  of  Athens, 
obtained  possession  of  the  administration.  No  cause 
of  complaint  against  the  Macedonian  government 
gave  ground  for  it.  On  the  contrary  it  was  a  di- 
rect breach  of  faith  with  the  Macedonian  govern- 
ment, attempted  to  be  justified  only  on  the  pretence 
of  expediency.  The  interest  of  the  Olynthian 
people,  it  was  contended,  so  required  it  as  to  over* 
Demotth.  bear  all  other  considerations.  Macedonia,  the  ora- 
p,  666**^  ^o^  says,  was  so  advanced  in  power,  that  she  might 
chiise  how  far  she  would  respect  her  ingagements, 
and  therefore  the  Olynthians  did  well  to  begin  with 
breaking  theirs.  But  even  this  argument,  if  his  as- 
sertion to  the  Athenian  people  should  pass  for  liis 
opinion,  he  has  in  another  speech  overthrown. 
DmMth^  *  The  power  of  Olynthus,*  he  says,  *  might  balance 
^  ^  that  of  Macedonia,  and  Philip  feared  the  Olyn- 
*  thians  not  less  than  they  feared  him*.' 


OlyntlbS. 


*  A  stonr  told  by  Justin,  of  the  rebellion  of  three  natural 
brothers  of  Philip,  and  their  connection  with  Olynthus,  unmen- 
tioaed  by  other  antient  writers,  and  evidently  unknown  to 
Demosthenes,  seems,  like  many  other  stories  of  that  author, 
hardly  requiring  even  this  notice  in  a  note. 
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But  &0,    in  ihe  adsenibly  of  the   Olynthian    .sect. 
p6<^e»  the  Athenian  party  carried  their  measure  s^ri^ 
for  ^Kmcorreiiee  with  Aduins  in  war  against  Mace- 
doma*  yet  moat  of  the  oth^r  cities  of  the  coofe4e- 
jacy  were  averse  to  it.      Nor,  in  Olyndius  itself^  . 
does  the  minority  seem  to  have  be^n  such  that 
decrees   of  banishment,  or  any  strong  coercioi| 
could  be  ventured  against  opponents.     They  ob- 
tained however  complete  possession  of  the  admi* 
nistrati<Hi.    The  stroke  was  great  for  the  war-party 
at   Athens ;    it  gave  them  new  credit  widi  the 
Athenian  Many ;  new  ground  on  which  to  found 
proposals  of  warlike  measures ;  and  they  proceeded 
most,  diligently  to  profit  from  it :  ^  Now  was  the 
'  favorable  moment,'    they    said,  *  to  ingage   all 
'  Greece  in  a  league  against  the  direatening  ambi- 
^  tion  of  the  Macedonian  king.'    The  utmost  inge-  Demoith. 
nuity  was  exerted  to  excite,  among  the  Athenian  n^^^ 
people  especially,  but  generally  over  Greece,  ap*-  variftioc. 
prehension  of  evils  awaiting  them,  from  die  falsest 
and  cruellest  of  tyrants,  if  they  neglected  the  ex- 
isting opportunity,  and  to  raise  hope  of  incalcular 
ble  advantage  if  they  exerted  themselves  to  use 
it.    Of  the  falsehood  that,  to  support  such  argu: 
ments,  mi^t  be  ventured  in  assertion  to  the  Athe- 
nian Many,  Demosthenes  has  left  a  curious  exam- 
ple.    Hardly  anything  in  Grecian  history  is  better 
authenticated  than  the  fate  of  Olynthus,  in  its  con- 
test with  LacedaBmon ;  the  complete  dissolution  of  ch.  99.  b. 
the  confederacy  of  which  it  had  been  the   head,  Hutory. 
and  its  owji  complete  subjection  under  the  Lace- 
daemonfap'    empire.      Demosthenes    neverthelessi  Demofth. 
within  tl^rty  years  of  the  event,  did  not  fear  to  aver  pf  ^^' 
to  the  Athenian  multitude  that,  in  that  contest, 
the  Olyntbians  were  completely  successful,  that 
they  lost  no  fortress  (meaning  apparently  to  have  it 
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believed  that  they  lost  neither  territorf  nor  com* 
mand)  and  that  at  last  they  made  peace  on  their  own 
terms.  The  Athenians,  stimulated  thus  at  once  by- 
hopes  and  fears,  gave  themselves  now  to  die  war* 
party,  and  ministers  were  sent  throughout  Greece, 
wherever  it  might  be  thought  a  favorable  disposition 
could  be  found  or  excited. 

The  embassy  to  Peloponnesus  was  committed 
to  .Sschines.  It  was  a  great  point  to  gain  the 
democratical  Arcadians.  The  apprehended^  ob- 
stacle was  their  alliance  with  Thebes;  against 
which  however  it  might  be  hoped  that  the  liberal 
friendliness,  shown  by  Athens,  among  the  late 
disturbances  in  Peloponnesus,  at  the  risk  of  alien- 
adng  LacedsemcMi,  its  ally,  would  be  considerably 
availing.  The  Arcadian  general  council,  intitled 
the  Ten  Thousand,  or  the  Numberless,  was  as- 
sembled at  Megalopolis,  ^schines,  admitted  to 
audience  by  it,  inveyed  strongly  against  the  king 
of  Macedonia,  as  aiming  at  the  tyranny  of  Greece, 
and  did  not  scruple,  with  the  usu^  arrogance  of 
ministers  of  the  imperial  republics,  and  the  com- 
mon illiberality  of  democratical  orators,  to  impute 
corruption  to  those  who  should  not  support  the 
propositions  he  recommended.  But  his  persua- 
sion and  his  menaces,  as  We  find  in  his  own  con- 
fession, were  ineffectual.  The  Arcadians  perse* 
vered  in  their  alliance  with  Thebes  ;  nor  had  any  of 
the  Athenian  ministers,  sent  to  other  states  on  the 
same  busmess,  any  better  success^. 

It  was  meanwhile  committed  to  Demosthenes 
to  excite  the  people  at  home;  and  his  abilities 
shone,  with  new  splendor,  in  the  orations  remain^ 

»  See  the  end  of  thia  sectloB,  p.  168,  for  a  note  on  the  mb-^ 
ject  of  this  embassj. 


PHIUPPICS  OF  DEM08TBDB5E8. 

iogf  to  tts,  distinguished,  smong  the  Philippics/ 
bj  the  title  of  Olynthiac.  In  these  orations  he 
ingaged  in  the  bold  attempt  which,  .before  his  con- 
nection with  Chares  he  had  exposed,  to  persuade 
the  Many  to  concede,  for  the  purpose  of  war,  that 
pflirt  of  ^e  public  revenue,  being  the  greatest  part, 
which,  with  the  title  of  theoric,  was  appropriated 
to  the  expences  of  theatrical  entertainments,  or 
distributions  that  might  inable  the  poorest  to  find 
leisure  for  such  entertainments.  Much  art  was 
necessary  to  bring  Such  a  proposidon  before  the 
people,  so  as  to  elude  the  law,  denouncing  death 
against  any,  who  should  move  for  the  diversion 
of  any  part  of  the  theoric  revenue,  to  any  other 
pinrpose  than  that  to  which  it  stood  by  law  appro- 
priated. But  in  such  art,  among  other  qualifica* 
ticms  of  a  repuUican  orator,  Demosthenes  excelled. 
Here  however  the  question  may  occur,  how  it  was 
that  the  party  of  the  profligate  Chares,  the  courtiers 
of  the  multitude,  were  those  to  put  forward  such  a 
measure,  and  the  party  of  the  stem  and  virtuous 
Phocian  to  oppose  it.  The  solution  of  the  ap- 
parent prodigy  is  not  difficult,  tho,  in  the  deficiency 
of  history,  Our  principal  assistance  is  from  the  ora* 
tor  himself.  Money,  at  any  rate,  vms  necessary 
to  the  purposes  of  the  war-party.  But,  to  those 
emest  for  peace  abroad  and  quiet  at  home,  it  was 
mther  desirable  that,  while  the  professors  of  war 
and  trouble  could  lead  measures,  they  should  want 
the  means  of  war  and  trouble.  These  then,  could 
they  have  money  to  maintain  armaments,  proposed 
to  raise  tribute,  with  which  they  might  gratify  the 
people,  and  have  credit  for  the  gratification  :  where- 
as the  credit  of  gratification  from  the  theoric 
money  had  gone  all  to  the  spendthrift  orators,  who 
had  put  forward  the  decrees  for  its  appropriation  ; 
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CHAT.   9nd  thus  deprWed  thdr  snoctesoni  of  all  mens  of 
^^"^^-  popularity. 


Another  thing,  remarkable '  occurs  in  thofte 
tions.  If  the  spirit  of  daaiiQatio&,  the  purpipae 
of  goreraiiig  Greece^  of  makiog  neigfaboniig  at^feea 
tdbutary,  should  in  prudence  have  been  anxwheif 
concealed  among  the  great  orator's  ^>eechea,  in  tSie 
Olynthiaes  apparendjr  it   should  especMly  have 

oiT'thls!  ^^^  ^  *  y^^  *^  ^  prominent  even  th^r^.    Insult  tp 

p.  36.  die  Macedonians,  prinee  and  people,  should  jfH*- 
haps   be    expected  from    a   democratical  orator^ 

p,  36.  before  a  democratic^  audieace.  ^  This,  kings  vh9 
*  formerly  held  Maoedonia/  he  said  to  the  Athe.- 
nian  multitude,  ^  obeyed  our  ancestors,  as  was  bcr 
^  coming  fitom  a  barbarian  to  Greeks.'  But  he  baa 
not  scrupled  to  hold  out  to  the  Olynthians  them- 
selves, Greeks  unquestioned,  from  enemies  recendy 
beoome  allies  of  Athens,  what  they  were  to  expect; 

p^Uk*'  *  You,'  he  says  to  the  Athenian  people,  *  ^er^ 
^  fwmerly  lords  <^  Olynthns,  and  of  the  country 
^  and  cities  around  it'  Apparently  the  able  orator 
and  politician  reckoned,  that  the  advantage  of  ihp 
instigation  to  the  Athenian  Many  would  overr 
balance  any  inconvenience  of  disgust  and  oflfence 
to  the  Olynthians,  who  had  placed  themselves  i^ 
circumstances  so  to  want  the  support,  which  Athen* 
alone  could  give.  ^  ,.^ 

•   %^ 

r      • 

"Note  ',  referred  to  this  place  from  p.  166.  The  FrqK^ 
translator  Au|per,  in  a  note  to  Demosthenes's  oration  on  tb| 
emibassj,  has  given  an  account  of  the  mission  of  JEsolkiirel 
to  Arcadia,  and  espeeiallv  of  his  socceas,  thus  ;  « Le  pf«pi# 
^  d'Athenes  nomma  dea  d^ut^  pour  souUverla  Grece  con: 
^  ire  Philippe.  iEschine,  entr'autres,  partit*  en  Arcadle.  U 
'  assemhla  dix  milU  Arcadiens,  &  leur  nt  ^n^mettre  de  porter 
^  les  armes  contre  le  roi  de  Macedoine.^  Where  the  leame^ 
translator  found  this  promise  reported  I. know  not    Demo% 
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Ih^jies  fiaya  nothing'  of  it,  and  the  declftratibn  of  iEschines 
tttoself  IS  explicit,  that  he  had  no  ancceM. 

The  aaaembiing  of  the  tea  thooMnd-  Arcadlttia  to  make  the 
.promise,  however,  may  (for  the  reason  mentioned  in  a  former 
tiote,  tlie  repntation  of  the  writer)  deserve  some  remarlc. 
d^emoathenee,  speaking'  of  the  mission  of  JEsdhfaies  to  Arcadia, 
has  these  words  :— roOf  xoiXov^  toivoi^  xtd  fMixp«}(  >o}rfv^, 
}&S  iv  rd!^  MTPI0I2,  Iv  MsyaXri  jWkit^-^^if  i>firwv  itpn  (i 
'Atif)(iriif;)  Mi)f»t}7»pip(^eu,  p.  344«  wkich  Atiger  lias  translated 
(hns  : — ^  lea  lo]]f;s  et  beanx  disconrs  qa^il  diaoit  a¥oir  debits 
M>oar  voos  a  Megalopolis,  dans  nne  atimnhlU  nomhreuMJ* 
"What'  is  here,  in  the  text  of  bis  translation,  wm  oisegnbUt 
nombreme^  Is  what  is  rendered,  in  Us  note  before  mentioned, 
given  for  explanation  of  historical  circumstances  reqaisite  for 
uaderstanding  tlie  oration,  the  dix  tnille  ArcadiettSy  who  were 
made  to  promise  to  carry  arms  against  the  king  of  Macedonia 
One,  more  attentive  to  histodcal  matter  than  Anger,  having 
red  Xenophon^s  Hellenics,  if  not  intent  upon  the  political 
iosCtntions  of  the  Grecian  republics,  might  possibly  have 
iaHed  in  recollection  of  what  he  wonM  find  there,  that  ol 
Mupiof  was  the  title  of  the  soverein  assembly  of  the  Arcadian 
democracy,  whose  seat  of  government  was  Megalopolis.  But 
one,  translating,  and  giving  explanation  in  notes,  like  Auger, 
who  could  hUrdiy  be  without  recdieetion  of  many  analogous 
titles  occurring  In  Grecian  history,  the  ten,  the  eleven,  tlie 
thirty,  the  fourhundred,  the  fivehundred,  and  others,  should 
apparently  hare  gathered  admonition  from  them  to  look  about 
him  a  little  for  the  import  of  «i  fi&fM. 

This  however  is  far  from  being  so  knpoflant  as  some  other 
errors  of  the  same  learned  translator  and  commentator,  re- 
Bultini^  apparently  from  rash  careleteiess.  In  £Bchine§'s  ora« 
tion  on  the  embassy  is  a  catalogue  of  principal  events  in  Athe- 
nian history,  from  the  battle  of  Salamis  to  the  orator^s  time. 
On  this  Auger  says,  ^  Je  voulois  donner  un  recit  abregnl  des 
^  faits  prineipaux,  depuis  la  bataiUe  de  Salamine,  jusqu'  apreS 
^  la  destruction  de  la  tyrannie  des  Trente,  mais  en  consultant 
^  rhistoire  de  ce  temps  li,  j'ai  vu  si  pen  de  conformite  entre 
(  ce  que  rapportent  les  historiens,  et  ce  que  dit  Porateur,  que 
^  j'ai  renonce  a  mon  projet.  Je  n^ai  pas  entreprit  de  les  conci- 
^  liez^ce  qm  seroit  peut^tre  impossible,  &  ce  qui  est  d'ailleors 
^  etrang^r  i  mon  ouvrage.^  The  learned  critic  often  speaks 
of  rhistoire^  as  if  that  single  word  was  a  specific  description 
of  something  with  which  all  his  readers  should  be  acquainted ; 
but  I  must  own  tnyself  generally  at  a  loss  to  know  what  he 
means  by  it  In  the  letter  of  Philip  to  the  Athenians,  pre- 
served with  the  oration  of  Demosthenes,  intitled  ^  On  the 
^  letter,^  mention  is  made  of  the  conquest  of  Amphipolis 
from  the  Persians,  by  Alexander  son  of  Amyntas  king  of  Mace* 
donia,  after  the  battle  of  Plats»a.  Auger,  in  his  remarks  on' 
that  letter,  says  very  boldly  to  this :  ^  Philippe  avance  un  fait 
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CHA?«  '  m^  Q'a  point  de  Traii6iBbliiiee.-*-Aacwi  liistori^ift  ae  pufe 
XXXIX*  ^  de  Yictdre,  remportee  rar  lea  Penes  par  cet  ancien  Hexan- 
(  dre.-  ■  '  II  paroit  qaMl  profite  de  i'eloigiiemeiit  des  temps 
^  poor  avancer  on  fait  des  plus  douteox,  pour  ne  pas  dtire  des 
^  plus  ftux.^  Now  it  is  remarkable  eaoiigflk  that  mention  of 
that  fact  reoiains  from  Demosthenes,  in  two  sereral  orations, 
that  against  Aristocrates  and  that  intitled  n^p/  tfuvrofccit^,  with 
these  differences  indeed  from  the  account  of  the  prince,  to 
whom  Anger  has  so  boldlj  attributed  falsehood,  tliat  the  ora- 
tor gives  -the  principal  merit  to  Perdiccas,  son  of  Alexander, 
and  does  not  mention  the  place  or  places  where  the  Persians 
were  defiMited,  wliereas  Philip  ascribes  the  command  of  the 
Macedonian  forces  to  Alexander  himaalf,  and  adds,  that  the 
territorj  of  Amphipolis  then  fell  under  his  power ;  which  is 
also  in  erery  view  probable,  tho  the  name  Amphipolis  was  not 
jet  in  use.  Now  translations  of  both  these  orations  are  found 
in  Auger's  publication,  with  passages  relating  the  victory 
over  the  Penians  fully  and  fairly  rendered. 

Auger  indeed,  with  all  his  disposition  to  adventurous  asser- 
tion, seems  no  pretender  to  learning  that  he  has  not.  He 
makes  light  of  the  authority  of  Polybius,  confessing  that  he 
never  red  Polybius.  If  he  ever  red  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
or  Xenophon,  with  any  attention,  he  would  there,  I  am  con- 
fident, find  no  deficiency  of  conformity  with  the  summary  of 
iGschines.  I  think  he 'would  have  difficulty  to  find  any  in 
Diodorus.  What  may  have  been  the  historians  then  that 
deterred  him  from  his  projected  abridgement  of  Grecian  his- 
tory, I  must  own  myself  at  a  loss  to  guess. 

it  has  been  a  favorite  fashion,  among  the  French  histo* 
rical  writers,  to  paint  the  characters  of  eminent  men,  without 
referring  the  reader  to  their  actions.  Opportunify  is  thus 
reddy  for  saying  smart  things  with  little  trouble.  Whether 
the  portrait  resembles  the  prototype  will  be  discovered  only 
by  those  who  will  undeitake  laborious  investigation.  In 
this  easy  line  Auger  has  shown  himself  ambitious  of  the  repu- 
tation of  fine  writing.  Among  other  characters,  dispersed 
among  his  observations  on  the  orators,  he  has  given  that  of 
Archidamus  son  of  Agesilaus,  in  his  summary  of  the  oration  of 
Demosthenes  for  the  Megalopolitans,  thus :  ^  Archidame,  roi 
^  de  Sparte,  etoit  d'un  caractere  sombre,  fourbe,  intriguant, 
'  &  brouillon.'  The  best  authorities  I  am  aware  of  to  refer 
to  for  that  prince's  character,  are  Xenophon,  Isocrates,  and 
Diodorus  ;  who  concur,  the  two  former  in  strong  indication, 
the  latter  in  express  assertion,  that  it  was  completely  the  re- 
verse of  what  the  learned  translator  has  asserted. 

Nevertheless,  while  I  warn  against  the  eirors,  I  desire  to 
do  justice  to  the  merits  of  Auger.  His  translation,  in  general, 
as  far  as  my  experience  of  it  goes,  has  deserved  its  reputar 
tlon  :  even  in  remark   he  often  shows  candor ;  and,  where 
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kmnirlcge  droUjr  gcxoired  htt  qBvMified  bte,  he  often  thows     ssxyt. 
judgement     But  he  has  be^  too  caroleah  veiy  much  too         I. 
careless,  of  historical  my estigation,  and  not  less  over  bold  in 
haaeardhig  remark. 


SECTION  II. 
OljftUhiMn   Wms  m^iMAmii  Qt^WfU   FmMmI/    j^ptUg^  fit  ihs 

Tnf,  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  and  the  influence  sect. 
of  Chares,  the  blazoned  importance  of  the  acqui-  ,,^v^ 
sition  of  Olynthus  to  the  Athenian  alliance,  and 
the  promise  of  great  advantages  to  insue,  riches 
and  glory  to  those  of  higher  rank,  and  incalculable 
indulgencies  to  those  of  the  lowest,  appear  to 
have  produced  an  extraordinary  zeal,  among  the 
Athenian  people,  for  the  prosecution  of  war  against 
Macedonia. '  A  force  was  decreed,  such  as  never, 
since  the  fatal  Sicilian  expedition,  had  been  sent  on 
fordn  service.     Demosthenes  states  the  army  at  Demoftt. 

dc  1^ 

fourteen  thousand  men,  of  whom  four  thousand  p.  ^' 
were  to  be  Athenian  citizens.  The  amount  of  the 
naval  force  is  not  specified;  but  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  limit  proposed  upon  the  utmost  that 
the  state  could  furnish  and  the  service  require. 
Some  squadrons  were  alreddy  on  forein  stations ; 
one  of  thirty  triremes,  under  the  orders  of  Chares, 
lay  in  the  ports  of  Athens.  The  equipment  of 
many  more  was  put  forward,  and  to  Chares  was 
committed  the  command-in-chief,  by  sea  and  land. 

The  promise  of  vigorous  exertion,  by  Athens, 
appears  to  have  led  the  Olynthians  to  hope  that 
they  should  make  the  war,  on  their  part,  intirely 
offensive  :  invasion  of  the  Macedonian  provinces, 
before  Philip  could  be  duly  prepared  to  oppose  it, 
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C0iiP.  would,  thej  trusted,  secure  tirak  territory  ngsinst 
3^^^  the  evils  of  becoming  the  seat  of  hostilities.  The 
PhUoc.  ap.  promptitude  of   Chares   to   sail   with  his  reddy 

Dion.  Hal.  '^        /  i?  v        i  t»  t_ 

inep.ad  squsdron,  went  to  confirm  that  hope«  But  they 
EMC.349.  ^^^  S^^^T  disappointed,  on  his  arrival,  to  And 
oi.107.4.  that  the  troops  he  brought  were  only  middle- 
armed  mercenaries,  in  number  two  thousand;  a 
force  well  enough  suited  to  his  usual  purpose  of 
plunder,  but  not  W  meet  the  Macedonian  phalanx 
for  the  prote^on  of  the  Olynthian  territory.  In 
much  apprehension  of  the  consequences,  they  sent 
remonstrance  to  Athens.  Promises  of  native  Athe- 
nian troops,  hca\7-armed  and  cavalry,  were  re- 
peated. Charidemus,  meanwhile,  with  eighteen 
triremes  and  four  thousand  men,  joined  Chares, 
but,  excepting  the  small  yet  ^valuable,  force  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  horse,  they  were  still  only  middle 
and  light-armed. 

The  army  thus  collected,  however,  was  am{>le 
for  the  kind  of  war  which  Chares  desired  to  wage ; 
and  if  it  was  the  purpose,  through  pnedatoiy  ex- 
peditions, to  provide  pay,  or  plunder,  which  might 
make  forein  service  palatable  to  the  four  thousand 
citizens  who  voted  for  it,  the  plan  seems  to  have 
been  well  concerted.  The  king  of  Macedonia  was 
not  prepared  for  this  new  war.  His  country  was 
open  on  the  side  of  the  Olynthian  territory ;  aiid 
Chares  overran  and  plundered  the  bordering  pro- 
vince of  Bottisa,  with  little  ix  no  opposition*  It 
%vas  late  in  the  season  before  the  Macedonian 
forces  could  be  collected,  at  a  point  whence  opera- 
tions might  be  advantageously  begun.  Chares  was 
alreddy  withdrawn.  Philip  then  entered  the  Olyn- 
Diod.Li6.  thian  territory.  He  advanced  into  the  peninsula 
of  Sithonia,  where  many  of  the  towns,  tho  of  the 
Olynthian  confederacy,  were   more   disposed   to 


thd  Macedonian  dlianoo  dian  the  Adionian*  As 
he  proceeded  through  the  coitDtry  their  reddy 
allegianoe  was  accepted.  The  fortress  of  Zeira, 
resisting,  was  taken  bj  storm. 

Chares  meanwhfle,  with  a  fleet  that  commanded 
tite  sea,  and  a  light  iandfbrce,  could  chnse  his 
|)oint  of  attack,  and  make  his  retreat  sure.  In 
the  fruitfU  pemnsula  erf  Fidlene^  the  richest  terri-  ^i^^i^- 
tory  of  the  Olyit^aii  confederacy,  the  disposition  Th^pom. 
prevailed,  hardly  less  than  in  Sithoiua,.to  pi'ef^^  ^^'s!!)^ 
this  Macedooiaii  idttance.  Not  unskilfully  then 
ptirauBig  his  plan,  he  landed  where  about  eight 
hundred  men  in  aims  oidy  could  be  collected 
to -oppose  him,  and  yet  were  rash  enough,  for 
the  protection  of  theur  property,  to  stand  an  action. 
Overbearing  them  with  superior  force,  killing 
some,  pMting  die  rest  tO'  ffight,  he  raised  his 
tn>phy  in  assertion  of  victory.  Contributions  were 
thun  raised  or  booty  taken  in  considerable  amount, 
and  a  hxge  distribution  to  the  armament  made  all 
highly  satisfied  with  the  success  of  the  campain. 

Chares  returning  to  'Athens,  the  people  were 
assembled,  as  usual,  to  hear  the  general's  report* 
He  delivered  an  account  o£  an  expedition  of  unin« 
terrapted  success,  and  of  a  glorious  battle,  in  which 
the  troops  had  diown  the  greatest  valor.  Con* 
firming  testimony  did  not  fai)  from  those  who  had 
served  and  profited  under  him.  But  to  make  his 
interest  with  the  Many  sure,  he  gave  a  feast  to  the 
whole  people.  The  expence  is  said  to  have  been 
sixty  talents,  about  twelve  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling ;  not  furnished  from  his  private  purse,  or  fixnn 
the  profits  of  his  command,  or  from  the  Athenian 
treasury,  but  firom  the  Delphian  treasury;  being 
extorted  from  the  Phocians,  to  whom  the  favor  oi 
men  powerful  among  the  sovereii;i  Many  of  Athens 
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CHAP,  was  at  Una  (ame  vefy  importaM.  Birt,  if  addier 
^^  the  cost  of  the  ktM^  nor  the  maniier  of  aupplyiog 
it»  have  been  exactly  known,  to  the  cotenqparary 
author,  firom  whom  we  have  the  aeoonnt,  yet  1» 
was  in  a  situation  to  know  .what  was  reported  on 
best  authority,  and  all  is  ooosistent  with  the  nost 
authoritative  remaining  accoimts,  indeed  to  dl 
remaining^  of  the  conduct  and  chaeader  of  Chared. 
While  the  armmeat  was  gratified,  and  the 
Athenian  pec^le  x^ajoled,  the  Qlyiithiana  fMUMod 
very  uneaiy«  The  wintery  season  wooid  affi>rd  a 
temporary  relief^  but  the  war  had  been  faitfaerto 
not  prosperous.  A  psK  of  the  enony's  eoonlry 
indeed  hftd  been  plundered.  Far  howevw  finom 
succeeding  in  their  hope  of .  confining  hosaKlies  to 
the  enemy's  territoiy,  &r  even  kom  ooaqpdling 
the  refractory  meinbm  of  dieir  confi^derac^  t&  join 
them  in  the  Athemaa  alliance,  many  of  those  before 
^ravering,  had  been  confirmed  in  the  Maotdoniin 
cause  by  the  rcddy  peote^tfion  of  the  Maeodonian 
arms;  and,  with  the  return  of.  springs  stronger 
exertion  must  be  expedod  fimn  the  knowAsaotisli^ 
and  vigor  of  Philip.  In  nmoh  anxiety-  llKcefiQie 
they  sent  a  thkd  reaumstmoco  and  petatien  4o 
Aiihens,  urging  the  early  supply  of  the  better  ki«i 
of  auxiliaty  force,  which  Jiad  been  premiiad»  and 
Phflocvt  deprecating  that  neglect  and  taiPdincasr  through 
*»'*  which  those  faithful  alUes  of  Athens,  the  Me^ 
thonaeans,  had  been  mined' 

*  The  word  of  Theopompus  alone  is  not  very  high  authorite^. 
But  the  accotmt  of  Pfailochorns  has  erfdently  been  selected  by 
Dioaysius  as  that  which  he  esteemed  the  most  auditatte  md. 
exact  in  his  time  extant;  and  tho  the  extract  preseired  to  as 
from  Philochorus  bj  Dionysins,  does  not  give  the  particulars 
in  the  extract  from  Theopompus  by  Athenaus,  yet  the  two 
harmonize. 
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The  war*party  would  not  be  wanittig  iU  dispc5si-    sect. 
tion  ID  supfKiit  the  Oijnthiaiis  against  Macedonia ;  ,^^.||!1^ 
but  ao  to  support  them  that»  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  thejr  diould  remain  strong  enough  to  refuse 
tribute  and  dbedience.  to  Athens,  would  have  been 
against  their  pxinciples  of  policy,  which  their  great 
orator  has  clearly  and  repeatedly  indicated.     Ne- 
verdieless,  as  the  approaching  exertion  of  ftfaee* 
donia  would  ptcbaUy  Ur  overmatch  die  unassisted 
strength  of  Olynthos^  divided  as  it  was  within  it- 
self, Ac  doquenee  of  Demosthenes  and  the  ihflu* 
enceof  Cltares  were  exerted,  to  excite  the  Athenian 
people  to  energy.      So  they  succeeded^  that  two  B.C.S48. 
thousand  heavy-armed,  and  three  hundred  horsey  Oi.l08.i 
all  Adientan  citizens,  or  passing  for  such,  imbarked 
to  reinforce  the  army  before  employed,  ^and  Chares 
remained  comntander-in-Ghief^t 

Meanwhile  Philip  had  brought  together,  on  the 
Olyndiian  bolder,  an  army  (hat  Chsies,  with  per* 
haps  no  more  thati  reasonable  prudence  avoided  to 
meet.    A  knowlege  of  ihc  inclination  toward  the 
Macedcinian  connection  and  aversion  to  iStit  Athe« 
njan,  which  we  find  Demosthenes  himself  avowing  DmopOi. 
^  to  have  prevailed  among  all  ranks,  in  the  towns  of  ^IS!** 
the  CMyndiian  confederacy,  appears  to  have  decided 
the  king  of  Macedonia's  course,  which  was  again 
diroetad  ^nto  Sithonia.     Mecybema,  widiin  a  few  DM.  lis. 
miles  of  Olynthus,  opened  its  gates  to  him,  and  To-  ^  ^' 
ro^e,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  peninsula,  declared 
for  his  cause.  *  Two  principal  places,  so  situated, 
being  gained,   the  whole  came  easily  under  Ws 
power. 

7  This  expedition  is  referred  by  Diodorus  to  the  same  ar- 
chonship  of  Athens  as  that  before  reported ;  but  probably  the 
wlaier  passed  between  them,  the  new  arcbona  entering  on  of- 
fice aboat  midsnmmer. 
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CHAP.  The  Olynthians  then,  apprehending  not  onljr  Ikr- 
^^^i^^  ther  defectbn  of  their  confederate  towns,  hat  the 
usual  destruction  of  Grecian  warfare  to  their  own 
proper^,  even  to  the  walls  of  Oljnthtis,  unless 
they  took  the  field  in  its  defence,  resolved  to  risk  a 
battle.  Some  reinforcement  of  Athenian  troops, 
perhaps  all  ^e  heavy-armed  and  horse,  had  joined 
them  ;  but  Chares  persevered  in  his  usual  employ<* 
ment,  with  his  fleet  and  large  force  of  light  troops. 
Nor  indeed  might  this  be  wholly  unnecessary  to* 
ward  the  subsistence  of  all.  Nevertheless  a  single 
defeat  did  not  deter  the  Olyndiians  and  their  Athe- 
nian associates :  they  ventured  upon  a  second  bat- 
tle ;  but,  bemg  again  defeated,  Aeir  walls  became, 
of  severe  necessity,  their  refuge.  The  remaining 
towns  of  their  confederacy  then  so  hastened  to  make 
terms  with  the  conqueror,  that,  in  the  complaining 
phrase  of  Demosthenes,  he  was  at  a  loss  whither  to 
.    give  his  first  attention^ 

The  situation  of  those  who  held  the  lead  in  Olyn- 
thus,  always  dangerous  from  the  strength  of  the  ad* 
verse  party  among  their  fellowcitizens,  became, 
dirough  this  rapid  defection  of  the  confederate 
tovms,  together  with  the  successes  of  the  forein  en- 
Etemorth.  cmy,  precarious  in  extreme.  Phtfip,  master  of 
p.  11?'  '  nearly  their  whole  territory,  approached  tiie  city 
with  the  purpose  of  laying  siege  to  it,,  and  kicaoiped 
at  the  distance  of  five  miles.  Ruin  now  so  nearly 
threatening,  they  s»it  ta  him,  expressing  their  desire 
to  enter  into  treaty.  He  gave  for  answer,  ^  that  it 
^  was  too  late :  he  had  before  abundantly  and  re- 

*  peatedly   expressed  his  emestness  to  treat;  b«t 

*  now  it  was  become  too  evident  that  there  was  but 

^  OiS^  sfxcv  S  ri  €^m  Xafj}*    Demoath.  de  legat  p.  426. 
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*  one  abemative ;  they  must  quit  Olynthus,  or  he 

*  Macedonia*' 

According  to  Demosthenes,  the  whole  force  TOt-  Demosth. 
ed  by  the  Athenian  people  for  the  Olynthian  war,  p!  jr 
four  thousand  citizens,  and   ten  thousand  hired 
troops,  was  now  actually  employed  on  that  service* 
The  Olynthians  therefore,  tho  no  more  venturing 
to  keep  the  field,  resolved  to.  defend  their  walls.  ^ 
What  proportion  of  the  Athenian  army  was  in  the 
gloTiscHi  we  do  not  learn.    But  the  force  that  might 
))ave  sufficed  to  make  the  si^;e  tedious,  or  its  issue 
doubtful,  had  there  been  unanimity    among  the 
Olynthians,  did  not  suffice  to  resdrain  the  diaaffect* 
ed,  but  possibly  contributed  to  increibe  and  shart 
pen  the  disaffection*       Five  hundred   Olynthian  p.  4ae. 
borsCf  perhaps  nearly  the.  whole  of  the  elective  ca^ 
yalry  of  the  state,  went  off  in  a  body  with  their 
aims,  and  surrendered  themselves  to  the  king  of 
Macedonia*.     So  (ar  was  the  Athenian  party,  with 
all  the  assistance  of  the  Athenian  troc^a  in  the  gar- 
rison, from  being  able  to  take  measures  for  prevent-^ 
iug  farther  desertion  of  the  same  kind,  that  Apol* 
lonides,  who,  for  his  zeal  in  the  Athenian  cause 
had  received  the  honor  of  the  freedom  of  Athens,  5?"?o^' 

Or.  m 

Nesr. 

^  Ilfivnicxotf lou£  ^^06^  rpoSodivTa^  £«'  alruiv  rcjv  ^^/i^ycjv,  IXofr-  1^*  *^** 

f}emmak.-^t  legai  p.  4M.    That  the  interpretation  of  this, 

fiven  in  the  text,  is  the  truth,  what  foUowt  in  the  text,  let  out 
y  the  same  orator,  in  another  oration,  clearly  proves.  The 
complex  storj  inrhich  Leland,  in  his  life  of  Philip^  has  wound 
'•lit  ^i  this  short  passage  of  Demosthenes,  is  a  cerioos  instance 
whether  of  indulgence  to  his  own  ingenuity,  or  deference  to 
liis  more  ingenious  French  guide, 'having  never  met  with  Oli- 
vier*8  worit,  I  cannot  tell.  Leland  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  learning;  and,  where  he  would  exercise  his  own  judge- 
ment, he  has  sometimes  shown  judgement ;  but  his  deference  to 
his  French  predecessor  is  extravagant.  The  name  of  Olivier, 
freqeentlj  quoted  by  him  as  authority  with  Thucydides,  Xe- 
nophon,  and  Demosthenes,  is  even  ridiculoiis. 
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CRAP.   aad|  for  the  mie  s«l«  had  bwn  taiMd  totlie  dutf 
^^^^  oomoittidofUievtiyotvalry  that  had  dtMfled,««s 


oU%9d  to  seek  his  own  aafety  by  fl^t  from  Oljni- 
thus.  EttihjrcralM  and  Laslhenes,  mm  zeakw  m 
the  Macadoiriaii  cause,  wen  tbea  laieed,  bf  Am 
pofMilar  VMS,  IP  the  cUsf  ccNMUBd  m«iilit«s]r,:«»d 
chief  dkeetion  in  dvU  affiurs;  ^ipaieiic^'lbr^fdie 
vsiy  purpoeeof  siirssiideriiig  tibe place  ttr die  kitig 
of  .Macedmia,  It  was  trusted  that  thegr  /wmild  ob* 
tarn  termii  men  ftvonble  ibr  thelraaierous  cMmm 
dime's  wsU  disposed  to  the  Macedonian  oonaec^oii, 
or  little  forward  agunst  it,  than  tiicir  predecessors 
were  either  able  to  obtain,  or-  dewoos  that  tlio«e 
cituens  should  receive. 

The  sun*enderof  thepface  ifimkly  fUknvk^ 
king  of  Macedonia  proceeded,  immediatslf  to  ^ 
iJMBBUfS  which  the  iaterest<if  his  khtgdom,  not  tesa 
dMm  hist  own  iatersst,  imperiously  reqoiredf  the 
'  abotitkiir  «f  a  npublic  on  its  coast,  balandng  be- 
tween dependency  i^n  Macedonia  for  proteoiion 
againt  the  daknsed  dominion  of  Athens,  and  sub- 
jeetkm  to  Athens,  which  woukl  involve  extreme 
hftsaid-for  the  independency  of  Macedonia.  Sup* 
port  wholly  fiuk,  among  die  orators  of  the  day,'  for 
the  report  of  the  annalist  of  three  centuries  after, 
^l^^'i^  that  he  plundered  the  town  and  sold  the  inhabit^mts 
for  slaves*  But  if  there  was  some  condemnation  to 
slavery,  or  confiscation  of  property,  of  persons  who 
had  made  themselves  obnoxious,  by  treachery  or  vir 
oiencQ  toward  the  order  of  things  existing  before  the 
coMiectioa  with  Athens,  die  cotemporary  orators 
possibly  may  have  omitted  notice  of  it,  because  it 
was  so  familiar  amongrtbe  Athenians,  who  would  cer* 
tainly  have  done  as  much  or  more  against  a  town  sur- 
rendered to  their  arms,  under  similar  circumstances. 
We  find  indeed  Demosthenes  endevoring  to  per- 
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siiad#  the  Athenhui  Many,  tbs^  the'veiy  persons,  bbct. 
who,  in  the  phnse  of  the  party,  betrayed  the  city  to  '^* 
the  king  of  Macedonia,  were  those  whom  he  par* 
ticuhu'ly  iU  treated ;  nor  b  this  said  of  Olynthus 
only,  iMit  Amphipolis  also  and  other  places*  That 
those  who  had  once  served  him  well  may  aftorward 
have  grossly  abused  his  confidence,  and  merited 
his  resentment,  is  certainly  ]K>ssible,  tho  no  account 
of  it  remains.  But  to  represent  a  prince  as  the 
deepest  politician  of  his  own  or  any  other  s^,  gain- 
ing more  by  intrigue  and  bribery  than  any  other  ever 
gained,  and  yet  commonly  ill  rising  his  agents^  is 
an  extravagance  which  Demosthenes  has  evidently 
feared  to  oflfer  in  direct  terms  even  to  the  Athenian 
multitode. ,  With  consunnaate  art  he  has  indeed  so 
thrown-  it  out,  that  whether  his  words  were  taken 
for  more  or  .less,  he  could  not  be  convicted  of 
aay  positive  falsehood ;  and  whatever  were  his  sue* 
cess  at  the  time,  with  posterity  it  has  been  great ; 
following  writers  have  made  the  most  of  it^^ 

So  very  important  an  acquisttioq  as  Olynthus^ 
with  all  the  towns  of  its  confederacy  and  their  terri- 
tories, by  which .  all  the  coast  frqpi  Thessaly  to 
Athos,  was  restored  or  added  to  the  Macedonian 
kingfipm,  long  nesixly  excluded  from  the  sea  by 
numerous  republican  settlements,  was  thoij^ht  an 
advaat^ge^  &x  prince  and  people,  deserving  pecu- 
liar celebration. .  Philip  revived,  on  the  occasion, 

'0  Possibly  the  storj  told  by  Diodorus  may  have  been  meer^ 
ly  a  1iceiitio!]»  paraphrase  of  an  expression  of  Demosthenes  in 
lU3  second  PhUlppk,  ^r^OMfne  uv*  (iX>4X«v  (ol  OXlkBw)  xai 
iroaAsyrss.  The  orator  nas  meant  here  to  maintain  no  more 
than  that  the  Olynthlanssoldoneasother;  that  is,  betrayed  the 
puUic  cause  for  private  interest  But  if  any  of  his  hearers,  or 
rea^ers^  might  chuse  to  take  it  that  the  Olynthians  were  sold 
to  actual  slayery  by  Philip,  he  would  not  probably  have  ob- 
jected, provided  he  were  not  himself  to  answer  for  the  false- 
hood. 
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CBAP.   and  cdtebrated  wkh  increased  spletfdor,  d>e  Ofym- 
XXXIX.  ^j^  festival^iBStitttted  or  restored  by  his  great  pre- 
deoessor  Archehus.    Theatrical  performances  seem 
to  have  been  eminent  among  the  entertsunmeiits,  and 
for  these  he  cdlected  the  most  eminent  actors  and 
artists  throughout   Greece.     His  hospitality  was 
magnificent,  and  amid  this,  his  singular  talents  fbr 
Demotth.  conversation  and  behaviour,  ingagin^  at  the  same 
p.  40?     time  »id  dignified,  greatly  extended  his  popularity. 
c!mJ^*^    -Meanwhile,  at  Athens,  it  was  the  pressing  busi- 
ness of  Chares  and  his  party  to  reconcile  ihc  people, 
if  possible,  to  so  diisappointing  and  distressing  a 
result  of  measures  from  which  so  much  advantage 
had  been  promised.     Chares  was,  in  usual  course, 
to  report  to  th^  assembled  people  the  circumstances 
of  hii  command,  and,  with  the' assistance  of  friends, 
to  represent  them  so  that  he  might  obtain  the  i^- 
quisite  vote  of  Euthyne,  acquittal  from  blame,  or, 
in  our  laW'phnise,  his  quietus*     His  friends,  how* 
ever,  could  not  venture  to  contend  that^there  was 
^tmorih.  no  misconduct     Demosthenes,  in  genend  terms, 
p!^u      imputed  the  ineficiency  of  the  great  force  under  hisf 
command,  to  nameless  inferiors.     Under*  sudi  a 
Commander-in-chWf  probaMy  there  would  be  mis- 
conduct among  inferiors.    Numerous,  and  perhaps 
powerfkil  families  would  thus  be  interested  in  hating^ 
those,  obnoxious  to  the  imputation  remain  nnnam*' 
ed;  and  df  cdtirse    interested  in  having  the  com-^ 
mander-in-chief  escape  the  prosecution,  to  which 
so  many  of  his  betters,  in  various  age's  of  the  re- 
public^ had  been  victims.      Possibly  it  was  to  this 
that  another  general,  Cephisodotus,  adverted,  when^ 
Arittot.     as  Aristotle  reports,  he  said,  ^  Chares  and  his  friends 
^io!  ^  '  *  begin  with  putting  the  people  in  a  state  of  sufe^ 
'  cation,  and  then  desire  their  votes.' 
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The  warmest  partisans  of  Chares,  indeed^  muat  mm. 
have  found  cwst  for  miiph  dtissadfifaction.  with  his 
condoct.  But  they  appear  to  have  seen  all  re- 
mainiBg  hope  of  success  for  dieir  amhitioa.  depend*- 
ing  upon  his  support ;  and  perhaps  no  small  danger 
for  their  fortunes,  and  even  their  persons,  involved 
Mrith  his  falL  Their  exertions  for  him  therefore 
were  neither  fiunt,  nor  ill-imagined,  nor  i^&ctual* 
To  divert  the  public  mind  from  the  conduct  of  their 
own  officers,  diey  sedulously  directed  it  to  that,  of 
the  Olynthians,  concemittg  which  fiction  might  be 
^tter  ventured.  Endovoring  to  conceal  that  a 
large  part  of  the  Olynthian  people  was  lUways  ad^ 
verse  to  the  Athenian  connection,,  they  imputed 
mismanagemeirt  of  the  Olynthian  aflairs,.  ao^  ai 
length  the  surrender  of  the  city,  iiitirely  to  the 
treachexy  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  e&ct  of  Macedo- 
nian hnbes^^  Aqd  such  was  the  fiiscination  of 
their  eloquence,  hut  eminently  that  of  Demosthenes; 
which,  eveji  in  the  dead  letter  hss  remained,  not 
oiUy  the  admiration  of  all  posterity,  but  the  persua- 
sive of  a  large  proportbn,  that  Macedonian  gold 
has  become  a  kind  of  classical  phrase  for  success- 
ful bribery.  For,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Bon^an  empire,  when  litterature  shone  with  the 
brightest  midday  lustre,  while  the  sun  of  freedon^ 
sunk  to  lasting  night,  and  discussion  and  animad- 
version on  existing  political  interests  were  denied 
to  the  whole  civilized  world,  men  of  letters,  when 
they  desired  to  interest  the  feelings  of  the  prostrate 
nations  in  the  political  state  of  diiogs,  resor|ed  to 

1^  Wh«R6  the  same  object  was  not  in  view,  Demosthenes  has 
ackDOwieged  tfaat^  in  Olynthns  and  throughout  the  confede- 
ncy^  the.bod^,  even  of  the  h>wer  people,  were  saspidons  of' 
the  Athenians,  and  inclined  to  confide  in  the  Macedonians :  *0I^ 
ctiOMi  nurar  «j|iripou(  ^^^^^^on^rD.    De  legat.  p.  425. 
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CRAP,  materials  fufni&hed  by  Greece;  and  the  poets  es- 
XXXIX.  p^ii^iiy  ||5ed  the  poeticid  licence,  for  dressing  these 
in  a  way  to  snit  the  purpose  before  ^m^  If  then 
bribery  was  the  subject,  gold  was  to  be  the  roateriat 
But  Demosthenes,  though  we  find  him  sometimes 
venturing  far,  did  not  hope  for  success  in  such  im« 
position,  even  upon  the  Athenian  multitude*  It 
was  enough  known  that  Macedonia,  tho  greatly 
raised  in  power,  and  rapidly  thriving  in  circum- 
stances, was  yet  a  poor  country,  and  to  talk  of  Ma* 
cedonian  gold,  as  all-powerfid,  would  have  be^n 
considered  as  irony.  Necessarily  speaking  of 
things  as  they  were  in  his  day,  his  enumera^n  of 
bribes,  to  which  the  loss  ol  Olynthus  was  to  be  at- 
tributed, can  hardly  &il  now  to  excite  wonder  $ 
cows,  horses,  sheep,  timl^er !  ^  Lasthenes,' .  he 
says,  ^  repaired  his  house  with  timber,  given  from 

*  Macedonia ;  Euthyerates  had  a  large  herd  of 
^  cattle,  for  which  he  never  paid  anybody ;  another 

*  got  sheep,  another  horse&^^' 
It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that,  if  it  was  an  object 

for  Philip  to  purchase  goodwill  anywhere,  it  was 

ivXoc^^  EvSvxgaTrjg  oi  Povg  izge^e  TioXhie,  Tifirjv  oi^devi  6(wg 
fvsgoQ  di  Tis  ^xMv  l/(i)v  MgiSaza^aXXos  6i ns  tjincvg,  Dem^t. 
4e  legat  p.  426. 

O  that  such  bulky  bribes  as  all  might  see, 

Still,  as  of  old,  lacumberM  villany  ! 

Could  Frauce  or  Rome  diyert  our  brave  designs 

With  all  their  brandies,  at  with  all  their  wines  ? 

A  statesman's  slumber  how  this  speech  would  spoil  i 

Sir,  Spain  hnM  sent  a  thousand  jars  of  oil ; 

Huge  bales  of  British  cloth  blockade  the  doer ; 

A  hundred  oxen  at  your  leyy  roar. 

Pope's  Moral  Essays,  £p.  3. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  poet  and  the  romance-writer  are^^ 

in  one  point,  restricted  within  narrower  bounds  than  the  hitto^ 

flan :  he  may  relate  any  truth,  howeyer  prodigious,  but  they 

must  confine  themselves  to  probaUUty.      Our  moral   bard 
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Singularly  so  at  Olynthus,  and  there  evidently  he  sBcr. 
Sid  think  it  an  dbject.  His  cession  of  the  city  of  ' 
Andiemus,  when  he  first  formed  alliance  with 
Olynthus,  was,  in  some  sort,  a  bribe  to  the  whole 
Olynthian  people,  a  mode  of  purchasing  their  good- 
wiH :  but  it  differed  from  proper  bribery ;  it  was 
not  a  clandestine  transaction,  but  open  and  avowed ; 
nor  was  it  disgraceful  on  either  side  ;  on  the  con- 
traiy  it  was  creditable  to  bodi.  So  it  is  possible 
that  Lasthenes,  Euthycrates,  and  other  Olynthians, 
may  have  received  favors  openly  from  Philip,  and 
the  very  favors  stated  by  Demosthenes.  The 
OlynAiah  territory  being  probably  cleared,  like  the 
country  on  the  coadt  of  North  America,  grants  of 
timbfer  from  the  Macedonian  forests,  nearest  to 
Olynthus,  may  have  been  made  to  more  than  one 
person.  But  if  bribery,  in  the  stricter  sense,  was 
the  common  weapon  of  the  Macedonian  court,  and 
a  weapon  that  could  be  certainly  effectual,  for  any 
great  purpose,  apparently  it  should  have  been  so  to 
prevent  the  revolution  in  Olynthus;  nor,  had  it 

might  seem  to  hare  had  this  role,  and  Demosthenes^s  accoant 
of  Macedonian  bribes,  together  in  yiew ;  and  so,  timber  ap- 
pearing too  extravagant  for  poetry,  in  modem  times,  he  has 
Sdhstitnted  oil  and  cloth.  But  then  the  romance-writer  and 
the  poet  have  a  great  advanti^e  on  the  otl^er  side ;  for  they 
may  relate  any  thiog  which,  according  to  the  ideSs  of  their  age, 
may  pass  for  probable,  putting  trath  wholly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. •  Hanoe  then  it  is  that  we  imve  Horace's 

..........  Diffidit  urbinm 

Portal  Tir  Macedo,  et  submit  sBmulos. 

Reges  muneribus.  Od.  16. 

And  JoveMl's 

Callidus  emptor  Olynthi.  Sat  12. 
It  Is  remarkable  that  all  Dacier^s  learning  could  lead  him  to 
no  older  authority  for  his  poet's  assertion,  of  a  kind  to  satisfy 
bim,  than  Valerius  Maximus.  He  drops  then  down  to  Plutarch, 
Justin,  Orosius.  The  advocate's  speeches  probably  he  did 
not,  witk  liis  fellowcountryman  Rqllin,  think  evidence  quite 
conclusive  in  the  cause. 
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CHAP,  b^en  applied  m  the  amount,  and  with  the  skill  and 
unscrupulousoefls^  indicated  by  later  wtiteia,  does 
it  appear  what,  but  higher  brk>er|r,  more  skilfully 
or  unscrupulously  managed  on  the  other  side,  dKmld 
so  effectually  have  counterwrought  it  We  may 
then  perhaps  reasonably  give  credit  to  Demosthenes 
for  the  bribery  practised  at  Olynthus,  as  far  as  his 
statement  of  facts  goes :  we  may  allow  tfiat  Las* 
thenes  had  a  present  of  timber,  aiid  Eurysthenes  of 
cows,  and  that  senile  other  persons,  too  obscure  to 
be  named,  or,  for  ihe  value  of  the  present,  or  what* 
ever  other  reason,  not  sukiog  the  omoir^s  purpose 
to  name,,  received  sh^ep  and  horses^  We  may  go 
fittther ;  for  all  aooounts  indicate  that  PhiUp's  libe^ 
ndity  was  universail,  his  generosity  bordering  upon 
extravagance;  that  he  desimd  to  fcamd  both  his 
power  and  his  fame  upon  his  phihmthcopy,  and  hia 
talent  for  conciliating  the  minds  of  mem  Taking 
this  under  the  description  oflmbery,  indeed  hia 
whole  course  was  a  qrstem  of  bribcFy*  That» 
among  a  people  ao  corrapt  a^  Detnoslhenea  himself 
has  described  those  of  die  Grecian  republics  urn- 
versally,  bribery,  in  the  proper  sense  of:  the  woci^ 
bribery  and  corruption  would  be  occasionally  prac^ 
tised  on  all  sidea^  may  perhaps  reasonably  enough 
be  supp6sed  ;  but  no  remaining  autfaori^  will  war* 
rant  the'  modem  historian  in  imputing  the  fall  of 
Olynthus  to  dishonorable  conduct  of  Philip,  or.  oS^ 
his  partizans. 
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SECTION  III. 

Licentiotune^t  of  Chare*  in  military  Command:  Uneatines*  of  ike 
pubHe  Mind  at  Athtn$:  DitpatiHon  of  the  ffar^party  to  trtat  for 
jPeoM.-  JHuitvfi  9f  th9  fHa^ftr  •firitlBdmmu  U  JUiutdmiia:  Counter- 
revoluHon  in  Phoeio :  CoaHtion  of  Parties  at  Jfihcns:  JE/mbauy  o^ 
Ten  from  Jlthtnt  to  Macedonia. 

Ths  annihilation  of  such  a  state  as  (^nthus^  with   sect. 
itr  oonfiederacy,  on  the  Macedonian  coast,  and  the  ^^^^ 
sBineamtion  of  its  cultivated  peninsulas  and  com« 
mereial*  towns  to  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  under 
a  wise  prince,  and  a  free  and  beneficent  constitu* 
tion,  made  a  great  change  in  the  relative  weight 
of  that  kingdoniy  and  in  the  balance  of  powet 
amoog  the  states  around  the  £gean  sea^     The 
cifmunstances  were  of  deep  ooncern  for  all  Greece ; 
but  the  immediate  blow  was  only  to  the   war- 
party  at  Athens,  and  far  them  it  was  great  and 
idarming.    Not  only  the  valued  and  boasted  c^por^ 
tuaky,  a^uired  by  the  ^dIiance  of  (^nAius,  fi^ 
efensive,  perhaps  destructive,   measures   against 
Mbcedonia,    was    undone,    but   opportmiity    wa» 
greatly  increased  for  Macedonia  to  attack  all  the 
Athenian  dependencies  in  Thrace.    The  miserable 
pageant)  therefore,  of  a  successor  to  the  once  great 
monlarchs  of  that  country,  Kersobleptes,  holding 
his  curtailed  dominion  in  a  kind  of  Vass^ge  under 
the  Athenian  people,  and  compelled  to  join  them 
in  the  war  against  Macedonia,   trembled  for  the 
small  share  of  sovereinty  remaining  to  him.    The 
Athenian  colonists  in  the  Chersonese,  tho  promised 
efieecual  support,  nevertheless  saw  the  situation  of 
things  around  them  with'  much  anxiety.     What 
were  th.e  circumstances  of  that  most  interesting. 
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CHAP,    appendage   of  the   aitdent  dominion   of  Athens, 
,^^^1^  Euboea,    is    hardly  at   ail  indicated,   farther  than 
that   its  troubles,  if  ever  composed  through  the 
expedition  of  Phocion,   had  broken    out  afresh* 
But  when  the  party  of  Chares  recovered  a  decisive 
preponderance  in  Athens,  those  adverse  to  it  in 
Euboea  wonld  of  coarse  endevor  again  to  obtain 
the    patronage    of    Macedonia ;    for    which    the 
disposition  was  such   that  the   Athenian  interest 
was    again    overthrown.      Philip,  however,    it   is 
evident,  did -not  propose  to  use  these -advantages 
against  Athens,  if  in  Athens   mi^t  be  found  a 
disposition  to  peace  with  him.    On  the  cohlrary, 
he  not  only  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  the  party 
friendly  to  him,  in  the  Euboedn  cities,  from  eoming 
Adi'de   to  an   accommodation  with  Athens,   but  he   au- 
thorized  their  deputies,  going  to  Athens  to  nego- 
tiate for  themselves,  to  declare  his  reddineas  also 
to  make  peace  wJth  die  Athenian  people*     The 
Euboean  miatsters  executed  their  commission  ;  but 
the   war-party,  still  prt^vaiting,  were  not  yet  so 
disposed  that  any  treaty  resulted* 

Shortly  after,  however,  a  private  intet«st  pro* 
duced  what  had  been  on  public  oonsiderattODs, 
or  the  pretence  of  them,  denied.  Phrynon,  an 
Athenian  of  eminence,  having  been  made  prisoner 
by  a  Macedonian  cruizer,  had  purchased  hia^  dis^ 
missal.  Returning  to  Athens,  he  complained  that, 
against  the  common  law  of  the  Greeks,  he  had 
01.108.  been  taken  during  the  Olympian  armistice.  Were 
the  insultihg  language  of  the  wdr-party  orators, 
and  especially  Demosthenes,  calling  the  Macedo* 
nians,  and  Philip  himself,  barbarians,  warremted 
by  the  practice  or  avowed  tenets  of  the  Atheniiiir 
government,  die  Athenians  could  have  apparently 
litde  right  to  claim .  from  them  any  respect  foe 
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the  .Olympian  am&i^dce.  The  savage  decree;  for-  sect. 
bidding  the  entrance  of  a  herald  from  Macedonia  ^''' 
uppn  the  Athenian  territory,  remained  in  force ; 
yet  such  was  the  confidence  of  Phrynon  in  the 
liberality  of  the  Macedonian  government,  that  he 
desired  to  go  hiqiself  to  Pella  to  claim  repayment 
of  his  ransom.  For.  this,  however,  leave  from  his 
jealous  sovereiQ,  .  the  people,  must  l^e  solicited ; 
and,  to  put  forward  with  more  authority  and  effect 
bis  private  business,  he  desired  to  be  vested  with 
a  public  character*  The  people  granted  his  re- 
quest ;  but  democraucal  jealousy  rarely  trusting  a 
sin^  minister  to  a  forein  government,  Ctesiphon, 
a  friend  of  Demosthenes,  was  joined  in  the  com- 
mission  with  hiiQ*  Whether  the  party  began  to 
apprehend  difficulties  insuperable  in  their  project 
of  building  their  greatness  on  opposition  to  Mace- 
donia, and  alreddy  entertained  the  opposite  project 
of  supplanting  (he  party  of  Phocion  and  Isocrates 
in  favor  with  the  Macedonian  court,  or  whether 
their  purpose  was  meerly  speculation  and  the 
acquisition  of  information  for  ground  of  farther 
measuires,  in  any  case  to  have  a  minister,  in  whom 
they  confided,  go  to  Macedonia,  would  be  desirable 
for  them.  The  emba^y  however  was  instructed 
to  inqtiiris  co9cerniDg  the  king  of  Macedonia's  dis- 
position i  toward  peace.  On  their  return,  Ctesiphon, 
reporting  the  transactions  to  the  council  and  people, 
said  that  Philip  declared  it  had  been  against  his 
inclination  that  he  had  gone  to  war,  and  he  was 
reddy  immediately  to  treat  of  peace  ;  and  this  as^ 
sumnce  the  ambassador  strengthened,  by  speaking 
largely  of  the  king's  liberal  disposition  and  man- 
ners^'.   Great  satisfaction  being  manifested  by  the 

^'  It  has  been  a  question  among  the  critics,  whether  Phrynoa 
and  Ctesiphon  were  comnussioned  together,  or  Ctesiphon  alone 
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CHAP,    people,  Philocratra,  a  man  etninent  and  zea!<Ais  in 
^^]^^^J^  the  peace-party,   seized  the  opportunity  for  pro- 
posing a  decree,  to  rescind'  that  which  forbad  the 
admission  of  heralds  from  Macedonia ;  uid  it  was 
^ich.de   carried  without  a  dissentient  voice*     What  were 
iej.p.i98.  ^1^^   considerations  which  induced  the  war-party, 
almost  immediately  after,  so  to  exert  tbemaelves 
for  the  prevention  of  all  treaty,  that  not  a  step 
was  taken  in  consequence  of  the  opening,  so  stu- 
diously procured,  and  without  opposition  voted,  is 
nowhere  said,  but  apparently  may  be  gathered  fiom 
the  circumstances  quickly  following* 

Peace  with  Macedonia,  however  necessary  for 
the  republic,  however  necessary  for  the  wai^parQr 
themselves,  would  bring  ruin  to  their  power,  unless 
they  might  be  the  peace-makers,  and  afterward 
hold  such  consideration  with  the  Macedonian  go- 
vernment, that  its  communication  with  the  aove* 
rein,  the  people,  for  the  mutual  concerns  of  the 
two  states,  should  pass  through  them.  But  Philip 
was  steddy  in  his  preference  of  the  party  of  Pho- 
cion  and  Isocrates,  and  therefore  the  vrar-ptrty 
persevered  in  obstructing  all  accommodation  with 
him.  Aitiong  the  complicated  politics  of  Greece, 
then,  their  keen  sight  discovered  opportunity^ 
JEich.  de  Httle  discernible  to  the  common  eye.  In  Phocis, 
^^'^'  '  through  the  overbearing  weight  of  the  standing 
army,  of  which  the  autocrator-generals  had  now  so 
long  held  the  command,  an  effectual  change  had 
been  wrought  in  the  civil  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try ;  whence  we  find  those  great  officers  sometimes 
qualified    with    the  tide   of   tyrant.      When  die 

was  the  ambassaclDr.   For  the  history  it  is  very  little  important ; 
*  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  combined  phrases  ^st(f6ivns  ^ 

iUksTg  and  ir^ifeiXs^B'  oLru  clearly  indicate    that  they  were 
joined  in  the  commission. 
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change  took  place  is  not  indicated,  farther  than  as  sect. 
we  find  Onomarchus  raising  the  mercenary  force  to  ,^J^^^^^^ 
an  amount  unknown,  either  before  or  after  him, 
and  ingaging  in  projects  of  ambition,  far  beyond 
the  strength,  and  not  very  evidently  adapted  to  pro- 
mote' the  interest,  of  the  Phocian  people.  The  * 
]n*esent  youthful  autocrator,  Phalascus,  equal  per* 
haps  in  courage,  and  perhaps  in  talents,  wanted  the 
authority  of  years,  and  the  advantage  of  experience, 
which  had  inabled  his  father  and  uncles  to  hold 
their  arduous  situation  so  advantageously.  Hence, 
rather  than  from  any  misconduct,  of  which  infor* 
mation  has  reached  us,  a  party  was  inabled  to  rear 
its  head  against  him.  That  party  then  in  Athens, 
the  party  of  Chares,  which  had  held  intimate  con- 
nection, and  been  deeply  ingaged  in  politics,  with 
his  fitther  Onomarchus,  gave  incouragement  and 
support,  now,  to  the  party  adverse  to  the  son. 
Apparently  he  declined  ingaging  in  their  views,  to 
the  extent  they  required  :  possibly  he  had  connec- 
tion with  their  adversaries,  and  preferred  that  con- 
nection* He  had  certainly  connection  with  Lace- 
daomon,  whioh  would  tend  to  render  him  less  de- 
pendent than  they  desired  upon  themselves.  If 
then  they  could  raise  his  opponents  to  the  supreme 
power  in  Phocis,  as  Phocis  could  not  maintain  it- 
self without  forein  connections,  those  men,  so  rais- 
ed, must  afterward  be  dependent  upon  them,  for 
means  to  hold  their  power.  Of  particulars  of  the 
revolution  we  have  no  information  ;  but  Phalascus 
was  deposed,  the  supreme  authority  in  Phocis 
was  committed  to  a  triumvirate,  and  the  new  go- 
vernment immediately  sent  an  embassy  to  Athens. 
The  party  of  Chares  and  Demosthenes  received 
these  ambassadors  favorably,  and  they  were  in- 
troduced to  the  general  assembly,  to  declare  the 
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CHAP,  object  of  their  mission  ;  which  was  to  obtain  die 
^]^2^^I^  authority  of  the  Athenian  people  for  a  transfer,  to  the 
new  Phocian  government,  of  the  friendship  and  aHi- 
ance  which  had  subsisted  with  that  recently  over- 
thrown. The  people  were  accustomed  to  hear,  and 
very  reddy  to  believe,  that,  in  political  mmality,  what^ 
jEmIi.  de  ever  was  profitable  was  becoming.  A  bribe  there- 
^,  ^'  fore  was  reddy  :  it  was  proposed  that  three  Phocian 
towns,  Nicasa,  Thronium,  and  Alponus,  small  and  (rf* 
little  value  otherwise,  but  highly  important  for  tbett 
critical  situation,  commanding  the  way  from  t^ 
pass  of  Thermopylae  into  the  country  southward, 
should  receive  Athenian  garrisons.  This  was  most 
important  for  the  purposes  of  the  war-party  leaders, 
but  little  inviting  for  the  Many  ;  as  revenue  to 
arise  from  this  new  dominion  could  not  be  pretend- 
ed. Motives  for  desire  therefore  being  defidenty 
another  passion  was  resorted  to. .  Greece  was  re* 
presented  in  danger  of  subjugation,  from  the  arms 
of.  Macedonia,  if  Athens  did  not  prevent.  The 
result  shows  that  arguments  were  ably,  adapted  to 
the  temper  of  those,  on  whom.it  was  proposed  to 
work.  The  offer  of  the  new  Phocian  government 
was  accepted  ;  and  such  was  the  zeal  excited,  that 
fifty  triremes  were  directed,  by  a  decree,  to  be  im- 
mediately manned,  and  all  citizens  under  thirty  to 
be  reddy  in  arms,  to  march  or  imba^k,  at  the  conx^ 
mand  of  Proxenus,  who  was  appointed  general  for 
p.  198«  the  occasion.  Some  of  the  more  intemperate  then 
went  so  far  as  to  institute  a  prosecution  agiwist 
Philocrates,  for  the  crime  of  proposing  the  decree, 
which  abrogated  that  forbidding  the  admission  of 
heralds  from  Macedonia  ;  and  the  penalty  was  set 
at  a  hundred  talents,  near  twenty  thousand  poi|ndi». 
It  appears  however  to  have  been  judged,  by  the 
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more  discreet,  not  to  have  been  a  season  for  such  sect, 
violent  party-measures.  Demosthenes  liimself  ,^ijl^ 
undertook  the  defence  of  Philocrates ;  and  the  pro- 
secutor not  obtaining  a  fifth  of  the  voices  of  the 
court,  became  liable  himself  to  the  penalty  decreed 
against  frivolous  and  vexatious  accusation.  The 
account,  however,  rather  implies  that  this  was  not 
insisted  upon  by  Philocrates  and  his  fi-iends,  so 
that,  in  fact,  the  matter  was  compromised;  and 
tome  reason  for  this  moderation  of  the  war-party 
eeems  to  appear  in  what  followed. 

The  general-autocrator.  Chares,  was  absent,  with 
the  fleet  and  mercenary  army,  supposed  on  the 
Thracian  station  ;  where  it  was  particularly  expect- 
ed of  him  to  protect  the  valuable  colony  of  the 
Chersonese.  But  deputies  arrived  from  that  colony; 
charged  to  express  the  extreme  uneasiness  of  the 
settlers,  at  the  defenceless  state  in  which  they  were 
left,  when  it  was  understood  a  Macedonian  army  Mm^.  da 
was  approaching,  and  the  great  armament  under  ^.  *  ^" 
Chares,  on  which  they  had  depended  for  protec- 
tion, not  only  had  not  been  $een,  but  could  not  be 
heard  of.  The  terror,  less  perhaps  of  subjection 
to  Macedonia,  than  of  the  vengeance  of  the  late 
proprietors  of  their  lands  and  houses,  for  which  the 
approach  of  a  Macedonian  army  might  give '  en- 
couriigement,  had  been  such,  that  some  of  them 
had  alrieddy  imbarked,  to  seek^  with  the  loss  of  their 
landed  estates,  better  safety  for  their  persons  and 
portable  property. 

These  circumstances  excited  indignation,  which 
the  friends  of  Chares  had  difficulty  to  meet.  The 
people  assembled  ;  and  while,  with  much  anger 
demonstrated,  no  specific  proposition  found  any 
extensive  concurrence,  one  of  the  intimates  of 
Chares,  Cephisophon,  moved  that  a  small  squadron, 
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CHAP,  under  the  command  of  Antiochus,  kept  in  the  har" 
^J^^^l^  hour  of  Peiraeus  purposely  for  emei^ncies,  should 
go  in  quest  of  the  autocrator  and  his  fleet,  and 
bring  an  account  of  them.  This  was  adopted  as 
the  fittest  measure  in  the  moment^  and  the  public 
effervescence  was  thus  suspended. 

It  appears  extraordinary,  in  the  deficiency  of  our 
information,  that  men  so  able,  so  daring,  so  indefk- 
tigable,  and  so  unscrupulous  as  those  who  now  prin* 
cipally  directed  the  political  business  of  Athcnsy 
should  have  judged  it  expedient  to  support,  in  so 
high  a  situation,  one  whose  glaring  misconduct  v«^as 
so  continually  thwarting  their  purposes.  But  Cha- 
res, with  all  his  vices  and  extravagancies,  was  evi- 
dendy  not  without  considerable  talents,  pecuHariy 
adapted  to  hold  that  paramount  influence  which, 
according  to  all  accounts,  he  did  long  hold,  among^ 
such  a  military,  and  such  a  populace  as  the  Athe- 
nian ;  whence  he  was  necessary  to  those  to  whom 
the  goodwill  of  the  anhy  and  the  multitude  was 
necessary.  But' in  addition  to  this  we  hare  £tic 
concurring  testimonies  of  the  two  great  rival  orators, 
Demosthenes  and  ^schines,  to  other  considera- 
iiemoeth.  tious.  Contributions  were  collected  by  the  officers 
iOT.JE8ch.  of  the  fleet,  regularly  assessed  on  the  ilanders,  not 
^i«8rp-  with  public  authority,  or  for  public  purposes  ; 
amounting,  according  to  ^schines,  to  siirty  talents, 
near  twelve  thousand  pounds  yearly ;  and  the  trade 
of  all  Greece  was  subjected  to  plunder,  and  the 
persons  of  Grecian  navigators  to  violence,  from 
those  officers.  There  were  those  even  who  under- 
took to  prove,  that,  in  the  course  of  his  various 
commands,  Chares  raised,  in  various  ways,  no  less 
than  fifteen  hundred  talents,  near  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  not  accounted  for  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  armament,  but  distributed  among  his 
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&vQrite  officers  and  supporting  orators.    Where    sect. 
or.  how  Chares  was  employed  when  Antiochus  was  s,^^^^ 
sent  ta  seek  him,  we  have  no  other  information 
than  may  be  implied  in  these  reports  of  the  two 
great  orators. 

But  circumstances  were,  in  too  many  points, 
critical  and  threatening,   for  the  public  mind  to 
rest  in  the  calm  produced,  for  the  moment,  by  the 
decree  of   Cephisophon.      iEschines    marks  the  ^^^'  <*« 
trouble  and  indecision  of  the  time,  by  observing, 
•that  the  extraordinary  assemblies  convened  were 
more  numerous  than  the  ordinary,   required  for 
the    whole  business  of   the   commonwealth.      In 
the  midst  of  this  agitation,  suddenly,  a  surprising 
disposition  appeared,  among  those  hitherto  most 
violent  against  Macedonia,  to  relax  in  their  opposi- 
tion, and  admit  accommodation.    Reddily  as  this 
was  met  by  the  other  party,   difficulties  occurred 
about  the  manner  and  means  of  opening  a  negotia- 
tion.    The  savage  decree,  indeed,  forbidding  all 
communication  by  heralds  was  repealed :  but  the 
king  of  Macedonia's  overtures,  made  through  the 
Eubcean  ministers,  had  been  answered  only  with 
invective,  by  the  leading  orators  in  the  assembly, 
and  with  neglect  by  the  administration  ;  and  the 
following  mission  of  Phrynon  and  Ctesiphon  had 
produced  nothing.     A  direct  proposal  of   peace 
therefore  was  avoided ;    but  it  was  resolved  to  use 
opportunity,  accidentally  offering,  for  learning  the 
disposition  of  the  Macedonian  court.     Among  many  p-  200. 
Athenians,  made  prisoners  at  Olynthus,  were  two 
of  eminence,  Everatus  and  Stratocles.     It  was  pro- 
posed to  negotiate  specially  for  their  ransom  :    but 
for  this  the  authority  of  the  soverein  people  must 
be  obtained.     Philocrates,  the  mover  of  the  repeal 
of  the  decree  forbidding  communication  with  Ma- 
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CHAP,   cedonia,  now  moved  a  decree  to  authorize  a  mission 

^[^^^^^  for  negotiating  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners.  Against 

all  common  expectation,  Demosthenes  exerted  his 

eloquence  in  support  of  the  motion,  which  was  thus 

reddily  successful. 

The  person  chosen  for  the  delicate  office  of 
sounding  the  king  t)f  Macedonia,  was  a  player, 
named  Aristodemus.  His  profession,  even  in 
Athens,  amid  the  singular  passion  there  for  the 
Demoith.  entertainment  it  afforded,  is  indicated  by  De- 
tssTlc^.  mosthenes  to  have  been  esteemed  degrading. 
Aristodemus  however  was  recommended,  not 
simply  by  his  talents,  tho  above  the  common, 
but  by  having,  through  his  talents,  recommended 
himself  to  the  notice  and  favor  of  the  king  of 
Macedonia,  when  exercising  his  profession  for- 
merly  at  Pell^.  He  was  not  long  absent  on  his 
mission ;  but  his  report  to  the  council,  which 
should  have  been  made  immediately  on  his  return, 
u5r?'^i  ^^^  irregularly  delayed.  Meanwhile  Stratocles^ 
liberally  dismissed  without  ransom,  coaling  home, 
reported  publicly,  that  the  king  of  Macedonia  had 
freely  assured  him  of  his  desire  of  peace,  and  that 
he  was  reddy  even  to  confirm  peace  by  alliance. 
The  council  then,  in  some  anger,  sent  for  their 
loitering  minister ;  who,  after  a  lame  apology  for 
his  delay,  made  his  report  of  Philip's  professions, 
perfectly  coinciding  with  what  had  been  related 
by  Stratocles.  He  was  afterward,  according  to  the 
usual  form,  introduced  by  the  council  to  the 
assembled  people,  to  whom  he  gave  the  same 
account  Some  ill  humor  was  manifested,  there 
also,  at  the  irregular  delay  of  information,  for 
which  the  public  mind  was  so  anxious ;  yet  De- 
mosthenes did  not  fear  to  move,  that  the  honor 
of  a  crown,  to  be  presented  by  the  people,  should 
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reward  the  able  and  successful  execution  of  the    skct. 
important  mission ;  and  it  was  accordingly  decreed      ^^* 
to  Aristodemus. 

The  disposition  of  the  Macedonian  king,  toward 
an  accommodation)  being  thus  authenticated^  a  day 
was  appointed  for  an  assembly  to  take  the  matter 
into  consideration.  On  that  very  day  dispatches  jBidude 
arrived  from  the  general  Proxenus,  or  not  till  that  ^^-p**^ 
day  were  acknowleged,  informing  the  couiiicily 
^that  the  Phocians  refused  to  deliver  the  places 
^ of  which  he  was  sent  to  take  possession;  that 
*Phakecu$  and  his.  party,   again  predominant  in 

*  Phocis,  had  imprisoned  the  ambassadors  of  the 

*  new  government  of  that  country,  who  had  con- 

*  ducted  the  treaty  at  Athens,  and  so  resented  the. 

*  conduct  of  the  Athenian  government,  that  they  , 

*  had  gone  to  the  extremity  of  denying  hospitality 
Mo  the  heralds,  sent  from  Athens,  according  to 
*antient  custom,   to  proclaim  the  season  of  the.     •     .-^ 
'  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  even  refused  the  truce, 

'  offered  to  all,  on  that  solemn  occasion.'         .    . 

The  cause  of  the  new  disposition  of  the  party 
of  Chares  to  peace  was  now  explained.    They  had 
not  been  without  information  that  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Phocis  would  probably  be  unable  to  sup- 
port itself;  and  yet  they  would  not,  while  a  chance 
o(  success  remained,  forego  the  advantages  of  the . 
measures  they  had  taken.    The  ill-excused  delay 
oi  Aristodemus,  in  reporting  to  the  council,  the 
zeal  shown  in  his  favor  by  Demosthenes,  who  was . 
a  member  of  the  council,  the  critical  arrival  of  the . 
dispatches    from  Proxenus,   the  general  of  their 
choice,  combined  with  the  unremitted  vehemence . 
of  their  former  opposition  to  Macedonia,  and  die 
suddenness  of  the  change,  indicated  enough  that 
the  party  were  temporizing;  nor  could  it  be  doubted 
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CHAP,    but,  had  the  Phocion  plot  hetn  ihzSy  successful, 
^**^'  they  would  have  opposed,  not  less  than  fiHmerfy, 


all  proposal  of  peace.  When  therefore  tiot  only 
the  failure  of  all  advantage,  expected  fiom  tiieir 
measures,  was  complete,  but  the  great  and  threttelH 
ing  disadvantage  accrued  to  Athens,  that  P&ocis, 
from  a  steddy  and  zealous  ally,  was  become  mi 
uicensed  enemy,  accommodation,  if  yet  possibte, 
with  Macedonia,  seems  to  have  been  the  only^  re- 
source for  either  the  party  or  the  republic". 

Ordinary  men  would  have  been  overwhehned 
by  the  failure  of  a  plot  of  such  scandalous  perfidy, 
involving  such  disaster  and  danger  to  Ae  common- 
wealth.   But  the  party  of  Chares,  men  certainly 
of  no  ordinary  talents,  were  also  fortunate,  in  that 
their   principal  opponents    were    remarks^le*  fiir 
moderation,  as  they  for  boldness  in  politks«     To 
forward  their  anxious  purpose  of  peace,  the  IHtBiids 
JEsdi.de    of  Phocion  and  Isocrates  did  not  refuse  a  degree  of 
j^"^*-  coalition  with  the  party  of  Chares ;  and  treaty  with 
p.  460.      Macedonia  became  the  object  of  all. 

.  Some  degree  of  concert  was  evidently  ab«ddy 
established  between  the  leaders  of  the  contending 
parties,  when,  on  the  motion  of  Philocrates,  a  de* 
cree  was  made  for  sending  an  embassy  of  ^tefn  to 
Macedonia.  The  commbsitti  comprieed  persons 
of  both  parties,  and  appeax^  to  have  been  altogether 
respectably  filled.  Six  of  the  names  have  alreddy 
occurred  for  notice,  Ctesiphcm,  Philocrates,  Phry- 
non,  Aristodemus,  ^schines,  Demosthenes;  the 
three  former  eminent  by  birth  and  fortune,  the 

1^  The  caution  and  shiAs'  of  Demosthenes  afterward  to 
avoid  argument  on  such  important  transactions,  so  conaecfied 
with  hiis  mam  atf^msent,  eipecitlly  in  the  orations  ou  the  em- 
bassj  and  on  the  crown,  strongly  corroborate  all  that  has  been 
asserted  by  iBschines.  See  particularly  Demosfii.  de  legat 
p.  362. 
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others  by  talents*    To  these  were  added  Cimon,    sect^ 
head  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Miltiades,  with  .^J^^^ 
latrodes,  Nausicles,  and  Dercyllus,  who  had  held 
high  situations.    But  a  diiEcuIty  arose  with  regard 
4o  Aristodemus :  he  was  ingaged,  after  the  manner  J^aOu  d« 
of  theatrical  management  in  modern  Europe,  under  p?fl». 
a  pea^ty  to  perform  at  public  festivals  in  different 
<iilfeB.    Such  however  was  the  estimation  of  the  * 
nan,  notwithstanding  the  disrepute  of  his  profes* 
sion,  that  Demosthenes  did  not  scruple  to  be  the 
vnover  of  a  decree  for  a  mission  to  the    sevi^rad 
states,  to  which  he  had  bound  himself,  to  solicit,  ia 
the  name  of  the  Athenian  people,  a  release  from 
his  ingagements.     An  eleventh   ambassador  was  p*  ^^* 
added,  Aglaocreon  of  Tenedos,  for  all  the  subject- 
Allies  of  Athens,  whose  interests  were  to  be  impU- 
cated  in  the  proposed  negotiation  ;  not  chosen  by 
themselves,  but  appointed  by  the  imperial  people. 


SECTION  IV. 

Fngf§99  •/  tlu  Emboisy  to  Petta:  JhtdUnu:  He/um  and  Repori  io 
ilu  CvuneU  and  People/  PoHey  of  the  War^pariy:  CoHdiHonof 
SynedriOfior  Mjeci-AUttB,  EmkoMiifof  Throe  fnmi^  Matudonia  to 
^tkono.  Dearoo  for  Peace  and  MdlHanu  with  Macedonia,  Treatn^eui 
ffthe  King  of  Thraee»  Departure  of  the  Macedonian  MinUten  from 
Alhcni. 

Trk  eircutnststices  of  the  embassy  being  decreed,   sccT. 
a  herald  was  sent  into  Macedonia  for  a  passport,  «^-v^ 
for  which  however  the  ambassadors  did  not  wait  to  ^p^^:, 
bef^n  their  journey*     la  Thessaly  a  Macedoniah 
army  was  blockading  Haltts  ;  whose  people,  whe^ 
ther  more  through  attachment  to  the  par^^  of  ^e 
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CHAF.   Iat0  tyrants,  or  ineitmeBt  from  Alheoi,  or  mcor 

^]^^^^^  enmity  to  the  Pharsaliaos,  who  asserted  some  dttim 

of  dominion  over  them,  had  rebelled  i^nst  the 

common  government  of  the  oomitiy .   Soch  faoweansr 

was  the  conBdenoe  of  the  AthenisB  ambasHdoss 

in  the  liberality  and  hoaor  of  .the  Macedoraui  ga* 

Donofth.  vemment,  that  they  did  not  scrapie  to  pass  thfongk 

deicgat.    ^^  Macedonian  camp.     Respected^  as  diey  bad 

promised  themselves^  there^  they  proceeded  to  Lsf- 

rissa,  a  city  zealous  in  the  N^cedonian  alliaBce, 

where  they  met  their  heraldt  bearing  the  reqeiaits 

authority,  with  which  they  proceeded  to  Fella. 

Immediate  deputics  of  a  auiltitode^.they  uppnr 

to  have  received  no  psecise  instructioos  t   under 

terror  of  their  despotic  and  waywudsarsveiny  thejr 

were  to  be  careful  to  promote^  at  ewy  opportunity, 

MMUk.  &m  the  interest  of  the  Athenian   people*      Among 

||^^.      matters,  howevery  which  they  .seem  to  havsr  ooo* 

j^^^'   sidered  as  most  particnbrly  expected  of  them,  was 

to  use  their  endevors  for  obtainbg  the  cession  of 

Amphi  polls.     To  o&r  any  advantsge  far  Mace* 

donia^  in  return,  appears  to  have  been  out  of  quea* 

tion  ;  only,  as  a  supposed,  private  gratffication  far 

the  prince,  they  might  ingage  for  die  restoration  of 

Lfcosthenes,  an  illustrious  Athenian  eztts,  estieeaaod 

aaaong  the  most  eloquent  men  of  the  age,  who  had 

been  kindly  entertained  at  the  Macedoniaa  coort. 

'Altogether  they  were  expected  to  demand  so  much 

and  to  concede  so  litde,  that   Cimoa   declafed, 

among'  bis  coUegues,  *  he  if  ared  Philip  wouU  have 

^  the  advantage  of  them  in  fairrea^oaing^^' 

Negotiation  was  yet  managed  in  the  manner,  of 
aotient  timesi  mach  by  conference,  litde  in  writfngw 

'  JEsGh*'  de  legal,  p.  !i05. 
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Litrodueed  to  audience,  the  ambassadors  all  ^x>ke    sbot. 
in  turn,  the  elder  beginning*.      Demostiiettes,  as  ,^^!^^ 
youngest)  spoke  last.     He  was  apparently  most  de- 
pended upon  by  the  war-party  ibr  watching  its 
scpawo.  imeresls  and  naintaining  its  impcntanoe* 
B«it^  whedier  through  conactousaessof  the  iUibe** 
ndit^tof  his  kiYeciives,  in  the  Athenian  as9eod>lie8, 
aganistthe  prinde  he  was  addressings  or  apprehen** 
sion  of  his  defimeacy  in  a  actuation  so  new  to  bibb 
or  both  together,  with  perhaps  other  feelings,  his 
nerves  fiulmg,  his  voice    and  memory    faltered. 
Philip^  with  reddy  politeness,  eodevor^  to  incour 
rage  bam ;  but,  after  two  or  three  vain  attempts,  in 
wJhbA,  thmugh  his  confiisiont  he  dropped  some 
very  awkward  ezpressiioiis,  he  concluded  abnipdy. 
'    The.  ambassadors  were  then  conducted  into  an 
adjouung  apartme«t      After  no  long  delay  they  xmih,M 
were  again  intniduoed  into  &e  diamber  oEaudieooeu  fSS^m^ 
Tbay  were  seated^  and  the  king  addressing  themi  ''^ 
replied  seretaUy  to  the  arguments  used  by  each, 
with  a  perspicuity  and    elegance,   which    forced 
adnstration  from  alL     Stating  strongly  his  senti- 
ments of  his  own  and  his  people's  rights,  he  express* 
ed,  in  terms  the  most  obliging  to  the  embassy,  a 
diapositioii  the  most  friendly  toward  the  Athenian 
.CMsmonwealth.      They  were  then  inriled  to  vssp 
widi  hinu     Hflairity  prevailed;    and  they  found 
•diemaelves  conq^tted  to  admowlege  Philqi's  talent 
for  conviviality,  equally  as  for  business. 
.  *  After  a  day  or  two,  proposab  for  a  treaty  were  p-  sst. 
delivered  to  them  in  writing,  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
tn  dse  Adienian  people.     In  this  eonnaunicatbn  DeaoMii. 
tkaiktag  eapressed  his  desire,  #iat«be  peace,  which  ^sST* 
it  was  h€fpeA  would  f<^ow  between  Macedonia  and 
Athetis,  might  be  assured  by  an  alliance.     In  far-  Ach.  «• 
ther  conference  then  with  the  ambassadors^  he  ^^. 
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^AP.  frankly  told  them  his  purpose  immediafetyto  j^ 
^^pv^  his  army  in  Thrace,  where  he  was  at  war  widi  iAme 
Thracian  princes  and  some  Grecian  townsi  tmihtf 
gave  them  his  word  diat,  as  long  as  might  bi^tie- 
cessary  for  deliberation  in  the  Athenian  assembly, 
concerning  the  peace  and  alliance  proposed,  hotiling 
hostile  should  be  attempted  against  the  Athtirfm 
possessions  in  the  Chersonese.  The  busindMof 
the  mission  thus  ended,  and  the  ankba^adors*  f«- 
turned  to  Athens. 

Immediately  oh  their  arrival,  in  regular  coune, 

they  reported  their  proceedings,  and  delivered  the 

king  of  Macedonia's  written  proposals  to  the  couii- 

iEtch,      cH  of  Fivehundred.     Demosdienes,  who  was  a 

p.  nf!     member  of  that  council,  spoke  very  favorably  cPhis 

•^*       collegues  generally,  and  moved  that,  acoo^in^  to 

custom,  when  the  co'hduct  of  an  embassy  war  ttp^ 

proved,  they  should  be  honored,  &rtiieir tlble  aanid 

&ithful  services,  with  a  public  supper  in  the  pfy«a- 

neium ;  and,  as  the  business  of  peace  iMS  so  sw> 

cessfully  begun,  that  they  should  wear,  «n  tfat»  oc- 

casion,  crowns  of  the  sacred  olive.     The  eoulMitt 

approved,  and  the  honor  was  paid.  * 

In  course  they  were  then  to  be  introdoMd,  by  dir 
council,  to  make  their  report  to  the  assembled  fieo- 
pie.  Demosthenes,  as  youngest  df  4tkt  embMsjr, 
again  spoke  last,  but  he  spoke  with  a  tone  cAn^e^ 
rably  altered.    ^  AH  that  his  coBegues  hed'beeii'f^i- 

*  lating,'  he  said,  *  was  little  to  the  puipdse;    L^ 

*  the  decree  of  the  people,  directing  the  embassy, 

*  be  red.'    It  was  red  accordingly.    ^  Let  tfie  idf^ 
^  of  Macedonia's  letter,  which  we  have  delivered. 

*  be  red.*    That  also  was  recited.     *  Now,*  iiesaid, 

*  it  is  for  the  people  to  decide  what  is  to  be  dMe«' 
He  paused^  and  a  murmuring  coftverrsadota  tfftoe 

.  among  the  people.    *  I  then,*  ht  t«sismdi^  ^  will 
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a  decree:  Let  it  be  directed  '*  that  the  sect. 
*>hof«M  expected  from  Philip  be  received ;  and  that  ^^J^ 
**  fbe  ambamdors  to  follow  him  be  received :  that, 
*>  witbhi  tm>  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  ambassa- 
'*  jipif^  the  prytanes  assemble  the  people,  to  consult 
*'  oil  peace  with  Macedonia;  and  that  we,  your 
^-^  lunfansadovs,  if  we  are  thought  worthy,  receive 
*'*  the  approbation  of  this  assembly,  and  be  treated 
' *  in  the  piytsneium  tomorrow."  His  motions  were 
approved,  and  his  decree  passed. 

The  inflexible  Phocian  and  his  friends  were  not 

poUtiGians  to  contend,  in  a  government  like  the 

Athenian,  with  the  time-serving  party  of  Chares. 

These,  compelled,  af^er  all  their  struggles  against 

it^  to  allow  and  even  press  for  peace,  and  success- 

fiil»  through*  the  cooperation  of  those  before  their 

/)ppon«nt3,  in  putting  tlie  matter  thus  far  in  train, 

thought  things  sufficiently  ripe  now  for  separating 

themselves  from  their  new  associates,  and  making 

the  administration  of  the  republic  again  exclusively 

tli^  .own.    They  would  begm  widi  even  making 

the  busiaess  of  the  negotiation  with  Macedonia 

exclusively  their  own.    To  effect  this  theyivould 

go  beyond  what  die  strict  principles  of  their  oppo- 

neDt$  would  permit  in  demonstration  of  zeal  for 

pewe,  and  of  consideradon  for  the  king  of  Macedo- 

iifai }  trusting,  for  their  verbal  justification,  in  the 

deolttred  will  of  the  soverein  Many,  that  peace  with 

Mlicedania  should  be  negotiated,  and  for  their  real 

security^  in  maintaining  through  their  policy,  their 

command  of  a  majority  of  votes. 

Ministers  had  been  dispatched  to  all  the  allies  of 
the  Athenian  people,  inviting  a  general  congress  at  ^£icb.  de 
Athens*    The  purpose  stated  was,  to  consult  on  the  j?s£!^. 
tenns  of  a  general  peace,  which  might  provide  for  4^^^' 
the  interests  of  all,  or  on  means  for  making  common  40O. 


3M 

cukv.   wvwhii  Macedoiiia,  if  itshcmldbefisond] 
^^^^^  for  the  defence  of  their  common  libertiee.    The 
peace-party  could  not  reddily  conceive  that  this 
measure,  in  which  all  seem^  at  the  time,  to  have 
concurred,  would  prove  ungrateful  to  the  war*party» 
who  had  admitted  the  necessity  or  expedieiiey  of 
negotbtion.    But,  to  their,  surprize,  Demosthenes 
was  the  orator  to  assert  the  inconvenieQce  4)f  it : 
the  discussion  of  so  many  various  interests,  he  ooo- 
tended,  would  interfere  with  the  desired  condaakm 
of  peace  and  alliance  with  Macedonia.    He  propos- 
ed, therefore,  a  decree  for  taking  the  alliance  into 
consideration  on  the  same  early  day,  which  was  id- 
reddy,  on  his  motion,  appointed  for  the  debate  on 
peace;  and  for  farther  security  against  the  delay 
that  discussion  might  produce,  his  decree  requimd 
that  the  votes  should  be  taken  on  the  f<^owingday, 
jEmIi.  d«  when  no  speaking  should  be  allowed.    The  party 
jl^  ^    Qf  Phocion  remonstrated  in  vain,  that  it  wpuld.  be 
highly  insulting,  as  well  as  injurious,  to  their  aUies, 
not  to  allow  them  that  partioiptttion  in  the  nngsijs- 
tion,  to  which. they  had  been  formally  invited  by 
Athenian  ministeia,  who  were  not  yet  even  them- 
selves returned  from  their  mission.    The  people 
however  had  caught  the  impatience,  without  know* 
ing  the  motives  of  those  whose  lead  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  follow,  and  the  decree  juroposed  by 
Demosthenes  was  carried. 

This  measure  had  precisely  the  effect  apparently 
proposed.  Phocion  and  his  friends,  the  original 
earnest  j)romoters  of  peace,  were  thrown  into  a 
situation,  in  which  they  fouiul  themselves  under 
necessity  of  holding  the  language  and  conduct  oi 
opposition ;  and  Chares  and  his  friends  were  be- 
come the  peace-makers,  with  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple supporting  them.    But  the  insult  was  gross 
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to«&  the  forein  connecti^msof  the  republic. '  The 
Liaced«monian5,  and  other  independent  allies,  if, 
there  were   others   independent,    could  not   but 
revolt  at  it.    The  Synedrians,  resident  deputies  of  Ch.S5.i 

•  1  .  •  .  1       1.  of  this 

the  subject  states,  m  great  uneasiness,  met  to  take  hwu 
the  matter  into  consideration.  The  result  of  their 
debate  was  a  decree  or  resolution,  to  be  offered 
to  the  Athenian  pe<^le,  in  their  first  assembly  ap- 
pointed to  consider  of  peace  and  alliance  with  / 
Macedonia.  It  has  been  preserved  by  ^schines, 
and  is  indeed  an  interesting  memorial ;  marking 
strongly  the  servile  state  of  the  Synedrians,  who 
imply  in  it  a  sense  of  injury  which  they  dared  not 
express,  and  atone  even  for  the  implication,  by 
declaring,  in  a  solemn  act,  the  most  unreserved 
resignation  of  themselves  and  their  constituents  to 
the 'Will  of  the  Athenians,  as  the  so  verein  people. 
It  runs  thus:  *  Since  the  Athenian  people  are 
*  taking  into  consideration  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
f  Philip,  tho  the  mmisters  are  not  returned,  whom 
^  thejr  seat  throu^  Greece  to  exhort  the  cities 
'  concerning'  the  liberty  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  re- 
^  solved  by  the  allies,  that,  when  the  ministers 
^  return,  and  have  made  their  report  to  the  Athe- 
^  nians  and  their  allies,  and  two  assemblies  ap- 
^  pointed  by  the  prytanes,  according  to  the  laws, 
'  shall  have  been  held,  in  which  the  Athenians 
'  may  declare  their  will  about  the  peace,  whatever 
'  the  Athenian  people  may  decree  shall  be  binding, 
'  as  a  measure  taken  in  common  with  the  allies.* 

The  expected  Macedonian  herald  soon  arrived, 
and  shortly  after  the  ambassadors,  Parmenio,  Anti- 
pater  and  Eurylochus  ;  men  eminent  then  in  their 
own  country,  and  afterward  over  the  world^*.    It 

^^  Parmenio  and  Antlpater  are  very  respectfully  mentioned 
by  Demosthenes  in  his  oration  on  the  embassy,  p.  362. 
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CHAP.    Was  observed,  not  without  surprise,  that  Demos* 
^^^^^'  thenes  was  singular^  forward  in  civility  towaid 
iG8ch.de    them.     He  entertained  them  in  his  house^^  and 
we  have  his  own  boast  that  he  entertained  them 
Demosth.  Splendidly.     He  was  forward  to  be  the  mover  of 
p.*4iir^    a  decree  of  the  people,  which  apparently  passed, 
as  matter  of'  course,  unopposed,  assigning  them 
places  of  honor  at  the  theatrical  and  other  cxhi* 
bitions  of  the    Dionysian    festival,    or    feast    of 
Bacchus,  of  which  it  was  then  the  season.    Where- 
ever  they  appeared  in  public,  but  especially  in  the 
theaters,  where  most  eyes  might  be  upon  them, 
defying  all  the  invidious  observations  of  the  won- 
dering crowd,   he   was   ostentatiously  officious  in 
his  attention. 

It  was  not  probably  the  purpose  of  Chares  and 
Demosthenes  to  injure  or  offend  the  Synedtian 
allies,  or  not  to  extend  to  them  all  the  advantages 
of  the  treaty  ;  but  it  was  evidently  now  thek  great 
object  to  make  the  alliance  of  Macedonia  exclu- 
sively their  own,  shutting  out  from  it,  as  ^mooh  as 
possible,  Lacedasmon  and  all  other  independent 
Grecian  states.  It  appears  also  to  have  been  their 
anxious  desire  to  obviate  all  disciission  of  the  late 
business  in  Phocis.  Without  regard  therefore  to 
speeches  of  the  adverse  orators,  or  decrees  of  the 
Synedrians,  the  assemblies  were  held  according  to 
the  decree  of  Demosthenes ;  and  peace  and  alli- 
ance with  Macedonia,  which  had  been  years  con- 
tended for  by  the  party  of  Phocion  and  Isocrates, 
was  in  t\iK>  days  concluded,  by  those  hitherto  bitter 
opponents  of  everything  tending  to  such  a  mea- 
sure.    The  allies  of  both  parties  were  comprised ; 

^7  'EgswtTe.  Thla  has  been  generally  iaterpreted  to  mean 
that  he  lodged  them.  I  apprehend  if  does  not  necessarily 
mean  so  much. 
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but  those,  to  be  coiisidercd  as  intitled  to  the  benefit    sect. 
of  the  treaty,  were  named;  aod,  among  the  allies  ^^^i^L^ 
of   Athens,    neither   Phocis  was  mentioned,  nor 
Lacediemcm. 

Ajiother  omission,  less  important  among  the 
genoral  interests  of  Greece,  was  noticed  at  the 
time  as  more  extraordinary  ;  the  unfortunate  king 
of  Thrace,  K^rsobleptes,  tho  not  cmly  an  ally,  but 
in  the  situation  nearly  of  a  Synedrian  or  vassal 
of  Athens,  wasi  unnamed  in  the  treaty,  and  of 
course  excluded  from  its  advantages.  Within  a  JEachin. 
day  or  two  a  minister  arrived  from  him,  Critobulus,  p^^^' 
a  Greek  of  Lampsacus,  dispatched  purposely  to 
attend  the  negotiation.  Astonished  to  find  all 
alreddy  settled,  Critobulus  claimed  nevertheless 
that  his  prince's  name  (ill  omitted,  he  contended, 
as  he  was  unquestionably  an  ally  of  the  Athenian 
people)  should  be  inserted  in  the  treaty^  and  that 
hitsi^elf,  being  duly  authorized,  should  take  the 
prescribed  oath  before  the  Macedonian  ambassadors. 
This  demand  was  urged  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people;  when  Demosthenes,  in  his  turn,  as  a 
member  of  the  council  of  Fivehundred,  was  one 
of  the  presidents^  The  petition  of  the  unfortunate 
prince  found  favor  with  the  Many,  and  Aleximachus 
moved  that  Critobulus  should  be  admitted  to  take 
the  oaths  for  him.  But  Demostlienes,  rising  from 
the  seat  of  presidency,  declared  *  that  he  would 

*  not  put  the  motion  for  any  such  decree,  as  it 
^  would  be  a  violation  of  the  treaty  alreddy  $anc- 
^  Cloned  by  the  people.     If  the  requisition  of  the 

*  Thracian  prince  was  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
^  it  could  now  be  properly  done  only  on  a  day  to  be 
^  named  for  the  purpose.^  Indeed  regularity  of 
proceeding,  and  a  just  respect  both  for  the  power 
they  bad  been,  treating  with,  and  f<Jr  the  consistency 
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CHAP,  and  faith  of  their  own  conduct,  seem  cleftrif  tb  have 
required  what  Demosthenes  insisted  on.  But  he, 
who  so  often  successfully  excited,  could  not  always 
stem  the.  popular  passion:  his  own  doctriae,  the 
too  common  doctrine  of  popular  orators,  ^lat  dl 
considerations  should  give  way  to  popular  utility, 
and  even  to  the  popular  will,  would  tend  to  Mind 
the  Many  to  the  reasonableness  of  hia  seal  for 
order;  his  own  frequent  lessons  of  disregard  for 
fbrein  powers,  would  weigh  against  his  arguflaents 
now  for  respect  to  them.  The  Many  were  vocife- 
rous for  the  question.  The  presidents,  fiu*  Atym: 
able  to  inforce  order  in  such  an  assembly,  when- 
once  disposed  to  tumult,  could  not  command  re- 
spect for  themselves.  They  were  called  upon  1^ 
name  to  ascend  the  I^ema,  and  thence  declare  their 
reasons  for  refusing  to  put  the  question  which  the 
popular  voice  required.  At  length  they  yielded- to 
the  tumultuous  manifestation  of  the  sovereiia  wSU 
and  the  decree  passed. 

The  king  of  Macedonia,  however,  had  alreddy 
provided  against  any  trouble  which  might  be  ap- 
prehended, by  his  new  friends  in  Athens,  from  the 
contradiction  in  which  the  government  was  thus 
involved.  Joining  bis  army  in  Thrace,  as  he  had 
told  the  Athenian  embassy,  when  at  Pella,  was  his 
intention,  he  marched  immediately  against  Kerso* 
bleptes.  That  weak  prince  withdrew  into  the 
peninsula  of  Athos ;  and  bemg  followed  thither, 
was  soon  compelled  to  accede  to  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia's terms,  and  deliver  his  son  as  a  hostage  for 
observance  of  them.  The  few  remaining  litde 
Grecian  cities,  westward  of  the  Chersonese,  of 
which  Doriscus,  a  place  of  some  note  formerly  in 
die  Persian  wars,  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
important,  were  then  no  difficult  or  tedious  conquest 
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for  the  Macedonian  arms.    The  object  of  the  expe-    sect. 
dition,  as  far  as  may  be  gathered  from  writers  not  ^^^J^ 
having  in  view  to  give  a  regular  account  of  it,  was 
principally  to  obviate  piracy.     What  were  the  mea- 
stires  taken  we  have  no  information;   but,  from' 
what  was  common  among  the  Greeks,  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  the  population  of  some  conquered 
towns  was  removed ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  foundation  of  the  assertion  of  Demosthenes, 
afterward  to  the  Athenian  people,  that  Philip  cruelly 
destroyed  thirty-two  towns   in  Thrace.       Chares 
commanded  an  armament  which  should  have  pro- 
tected the  allies  of  Athens  in  those  parts.     Of  what  -«•<*. 
he  did  no  account  remains,  farther  than  that  he  sent  p!j3?  * 
home  intelligence  of  the  Thracian  prince's  sub- 
mission to  the  king  of  Macedonia.      This  having 
taken  place  before  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  be- 
tween Macedonia  and  Athens,  all  farther  question 
abdut  his  admission  as  a  party  to  the  treaty  was  of 
course  obviated. 

When,  the  business  of  the  mission  being  com- 
pleted, the  Macedonian  ambassadors  were  to  return 
home,  the  assiduity  of  Demosthenes,  in  civility  P*^- 
toward  them,  was,  if  possible,  even  increased.    He  *«c^- 
took  upon  himself  to  hire  carriages  for  their  depar*  Piut.Tit. 
ture,  he  attended  them  on  horseback  in  their  way  ^^**»*****» 
through  Attica,  and  paid  his  last  compliments  to 
them  not  till  they  reached  the  Boeotian  border. 
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SECTION  V. 


JMiM  Imjftiify  inU  DUufiimimi  •f  the  IMphian  Tna$wrjf.  .C^i/tifif- 
9Ui»n  of  War  bttwun  PKoeit  ond  Thebes,  Distress  0/  Tliebes,  and 
Solieitation  for  Support  from  Mueifmim :  Matm  of  Ph^eU  itnd 
Lauimmon :  Alarm  of  the  War^partg  in  kSAene* 

CHAP.    Xh£  Grecian   republics,  now   again    without  an 
^[^^I^  external  enemy,    were  left  to   their  own  always 

B.  C.347.  abounding  grounds  of  discord.  Among  these  the 
question,  who  should  hold  command  in  Delphi, 
stood  yet  foremost ;  and  tbo  the  means  of  exertion 
of  the  Thebans  apd  Phocians,  between  whom  the 
contest  began,  were  nearly  exhausted,,  yet  the  Sacred 
war-still  held  a  very  threatening  aspect  for  the  nation. 
In  the  short  interval  between  the  deposition  of 
the  young  autociator-geBeral,  Phalaicus,  and  hh 
festoratkttf  a  judicial  inquiry  was  instituted,  by  the 
Phociim  government,  concerning  the  dilapidation 
of  the  Delphian  trea9uryy  <>f  which  Diodprus  has 
given  a  report,  bearing  the  appe^uange  of  being 
founded  on  authentic  documents.  The  great 
objects  of  the  new  government,  in  such  an  inquiry, 
would  of  course  be  to  justify  the  recent  revolution  ; 
and  not  only  to  their  own  people  but  to  all  Greece, 
so  as  to  obtain  not  only  excuse,  as  widely  as  might 
be,  but  favor  and  support.  Much  then  it  would 
behoove  them  to  avoid  6flfence  to  all,  but  especially 
to  those  who  led  the  councils  of  Athens ;  formerly 
holding  close  alliance  with  the  government  of  the 
autocrator-generals,  and  now  the  main  stay  of  that 
which  had  risen  by  its  fall.  Aceordingly  the  tri* 
bunaly  to  which  the  inquiry  was  referred,  avoid- 
ed to  impute  implication  in  the  guilt  to  any  forein 

Diod.1.16.  state.      They  moreover  completely  acquitted   the 

c*  56  • 
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memory  of  Philpmelus,  declaring  that  his  adminis-    sect. 
tration    was  found  pure.     This  would  amount  to  „^^p!^I,^ 
acknowlegement  that  the  principles,  on  which  La- 
cedesmon  and  Athens  had  originally  concurred  with 
the  Phocians,  to  secure  the  Delphian  temple,  and 
treasury  against  the  appropriation  of  them  by  the 
Thebans,  were  also  pure.    They  stated  the  sacri* 
legious  robbery  to  have  been  begun  under  Ono- 
marcfius,  and  continued  under  his  successors ;  till 
Phalacus  (whom,  being  at  direct   variance   with 
Athens,  they  were  by  no  interest  bound  to  respect) 
unatde  to  discover  any  more  valuables  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  his  followers  in  arms,  allowed  them  even 
to  break  up  the  pavement  of  the  sacred  place,  under 
a  notion,  excited  by  two  lines  of  Homer,  that,  from 
very  an tient  times,  it  had  been  a  practice  to  deposit 
treasure  there^*     Phiion,  accused  of  being  the  prin- 
cipal agent  in  the  sacrilegious  business,  was  put  to 
the  torture ;  and  having,  amid  his  sufferings,  ac^ 
knewleged  himself  guiity  (at  least  so  his  torturers 
said)  and  indicated  others,  was  delivered  over  to  an 
ignominious  death.     Many  then,  for  being  concern- 
ed in  it  (or  perhaps  more  really  for  attachment  to 
the  party  of  the  autocrator-generals)  were  also  sent 
to  the  executioner,  and  many  more  found  safety  only 
in  flight 

'  The  narrative  of  Diodorus  is  sometimes  not 
least  valuable  when  contradicting  itself,  because  it 
so  indicates  that*he  reported  faithfully  from  writers 
of  different  parties.  After  having  stated  the  judge- 
ment on  the  sacrilege,  as  if  he  supposed  it  perfectly 
just,  he  has  proceeded  nevertheless  to  assert  what 
involves  some    itivalidation  of   its  justice.      The 
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CHAP.    Athenians  and  LacedaBmohians,  he  says,  did  [ 
JJ2^^*  in    the  sacrilegious  phmder,  'inasmuch  as  ihey 
*  received  pay  for  more  troops  than  diey  actufldly 
'furnished  for  the  Sacred  war.'    But,  in  looking 
to  analogous  circumstances,  mentioned  in  Grecian 
history,  it  appears  not  easy  to  decide  wh^t  amomit 
of  crinunaltty  should  be  imputed  to  any  taking  and 
using  of  the  treasure,  called  sacred,  for  important 
Ch.7.f.2.  public  purposes.    So  long  ago  as  the  revolt  of  the 
H«lJd!L5.'  Asian  Greeks  against  Darius,  a  man  of  high  esti- 
^  ^-        matiori  among  them,  Hecatseus  of  Miletus,  recom- 
mended the  employment  of  the  treasure  deposited 
by  Croesus  king  of  Lydia,  in  the  temple  of  ApoUo 
at  Branchidse,  the  great  bank  of  that  side  of  the 
^gean  sea,  in  measures  for  public  defence.     His 
proposal  was  overruled;    but  the  purpose  is  not 
marked    by  the   historian   with  any  reprobation, 
otherwise  than  as  the  measure  was  not  thought  fit 
for  immediate  adoption  by  those  to  whom  it  was 
proposed.    In  the  preparation  for  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  Pericles  reckoned  die  golden  ornaments  of  die 
statue  of  Minerva,  the  most  venerated  in  Athens, 
a  resource,  placed  there  with  a  direct  view  to  use 
in  public  need ;    being  so  formed  that  they  could 
be  reddily  removed  and  restored.    And  indeed,  in 
the  licentiousness  of  democracy,  amid  the  frequent 
clamors  of  the  Many  for  distributions  of  public 
property,  it  may  have  been  often  a  useful  measure 
of  policy  to  consecrate  the  precious  metals,  with 
the  view  to  preserve  them  for  public  purposes.    It 
is  to  be  observed  then  that  there  was,  at  Delphi,  an 
Athenian,  a  Corinthian,  a  Lacedaemonian  treasury, 
or  separate  apartment  in  the  treasury ;   and  so  for 
all  the  principal  republics  which  had  treasure  there. 
The  question  then  occurs.  What  right,  in  what 
circumstances,  for  what  purposes,  and  with  what 
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formalities,  had  the  se,veral  republics  to  draw 
treasure  from  their  several  treasuries  ?  But  that  it 
wa^s  undersUKid  some  such  .  right  existed, .  seems 
fully  indicated  in  the  expression  of  Diodorus,  that 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  had  partaken 
in  the  sacrilege,  inasmuch  as  (not  that  they  had 
received  money  for  the  pay  of  troops  employed 
in  supporting  the  Phocians,  but)  that  they  had 
received  beyond  the  proper  pay  of  those  actually 
employed^';  so  that  the  guilt  was  it^curred,  not 
by  opposing  in  arms  the  Amphictyons  and  others, 
pretended  avengers  of  sacrilege,*  but  for  failing  of 
due  exertion  against  them.  The  same  right  then 
which  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  might 
have  for  pay  for  troops  employed  in  the  Sacred 
Mrar,  the  Phocians  themselves  might  have ;  draw- 
ing treasure  only  belonging  to  the  republics  of 
their  alliance,  from  \vhich  they  might  have  regular 
authority.  Possibly  so  far  Philomelus  might  have 
received  support  from  the  Delphism  treasury,  and 
yet  have  been  justly  intitled  to  the  honorable  acquit- 
tal which  his  memory  received;  and  this  may  have 
made  the  real  distinction  between  his  conduct  and 
that  of  his  successors.  Perhaps  Onomarchus  began 
in  the  same  creditable  course,  but  after  ingaging 
with  the  party  of  Chares,  at  Athens,  in,  ambitious 
projects,  of  which  the  conquest  of  Thessaly  was  to 
be  the  leading  step,  neither  the  treasure  of  Crcesus, 
nor  the  treasure  of  the  Thebans  and  their  allies, 
wefe  likely  to  be  spared.  .  But  the  Thebans  and 
their  allies,  who  insisted  that  the  cause  of  the 
Phocians  was  impious  in  its  origin,  were  only 
consistent  when  they  insisted  that  all  concurrence 

^ovrtc  rots  ^wxnifo'f,  xai  ou  xark  to  «^^dof  ruv  linrsfinrofWvcjv  <pa« 
fiuariv  fws  ikaSwg  Xoc^ovtt^   Diod.  ).  16.  c.  57. 
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CHAP,    in  it  was  impious ;  and  so  of  course  they  would 
XXXIX.    involve  PhiloHielus  in  one  chai^  of  sacrilege  with 
those  who,  after  him,  went  to  extremities  which  he 
had  carefully  avoided. 

Diodorus  reck(His  the  whole  treasure  at  Delphi, 
when  the  war  broke  out,  not  less  than  two  millioas 
sterling ;  of  which  that  deposited  by  Croesus  king 
of  Lydia  was  much  the  largest  part.    We  find  it 
afterwards    satisfactorily   indicated   by  him  that, 
tho,  when  Phalsecus  and  his  principal  associates 
found  it  necessary  to  retire  from  Delphi,  they 
might  probably  search  every  recess  before  untried, 
even  to  the  soil  under  the  sacred  pavement,  for 
more  treasure,  yet  it  was  far  from  being  throug^h 
absolute  want;    for  they  carried  away,    in  their 
military  chest,  no  inconsiderable  store,  with  which 
they  were  inabled  to  keep  a  powerful  force  stfll 
about  them.    This  is'\diat  the  new  government 
of  Phocis,  and  their  Athenian  friends,  had  cer- 
tainly not  intended  to  allow.    They  were  disap- 
pointed by  it,  and   the   defeat  of  their  project, 
on  whose  success  they  seem  to  have  proposed 
to    found  fiu*   more   extensive    projects,    quickly 
followed. 

Without  funds,  the  new  government  of  Phocis 
was  weak,  and  little  able  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  Thebes.    Of  this  the  Thebans  proposed  to 

B.C.  S47.  take  advantage ;    but  neither  their  councib  nor 

01.108.2.  their  arms  were  ably  directed.  Apparently  their 
first  object  should  have^  been  to  recover  tliose 
towns  of  Bo&otia  itself,  which  had  withdrawn 
themselves  from  the  Theban  alliance,  or,  in  the 
phrase  of  the  imperial  republics,  had  rebelled 
against  the  Theban  people.  But  the  first  measure 
of  their  arms  was  to  invade  Phocis  for  plunder* 

Diod.1.16.  This  was  successfully  executed,  and,  the  Phocians, 

c.  5o* 
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under  their  new  leaders,  venturing  a  battle  near 
Hyampolist  were  defeated*  Thus  the  weakness  of 
the  government,  and  the  want  of  union  among 
themselves,  and  the  need  of  a  mercenary  army, 
such  as  that  attached  to  Phalsecus,  becoming  mani- 
fest, that  restoration  of  the  general*autocrator, 
which  we  have  had  occasion  ahreddy  to  notice^ 
quickly  followed.  The  Thebans,  then  too  late, 
attempting  the  revolted  towns,  were  unable  to  do 
more  than  ravage  the  country,  and,  in  withdrawing 
with  the  plunder,  they  suffered  a  defeat 

But  the  Phocians,  strong  virith  their  restored  mer- 
cenary force,  and  possessing  advantageous  opportu- 
nities, through  their  alliance  with  the  revolted  Boeo- 
tians, proceeded  now  to  retaliate,  by  carrying  ravage 
extensively  over  the  lands  of  the  Theban  alliance- 
Some  actions  were  undertaken  in  defence  of  them, 
but  the  Phocians  were  victorious.  The  cavalry  c^ 
the  Grecian  republics  was  generally  composed,  as  we 
have  formerly  observed,  of  persons-wealthy  enough 
each  to  maintaih  a  horse,  and  serve  with  it  at  his 
own  expence,  attended  by  at  least  one  slave  afoot. 
Its  business,  on  home-service,  was  especially  to 
watch  the  motions  of  an  invading  enemy,  and  pro- 
tect the  lands  against  ravagers  and  plunderers. 
Thebes,  with  its  command  of  Boeotia,  was  stronger 
in  cavalry  than  any  other  Grecian  state,  southward 
of  Thermopylae.  Nevertheless  the  Phocians,  com-  Demoith. 
ing  to  action  with  the  Theban  cavalry,  near  Hedy-  ^®  ^^^' 
lium,  obtained  a  victory,  which  is  mentioned  by  the 
cotemporary  orator  as  of  much  importance,  both  in 
itself  and  for  the  impression  it  made  in  Thebes, 
and  extensively  over  Greece. 

Approaching  winter  gave  the  Thebans  that  relief 
which  was  common  in  Grecian  warfare.  But  their 
treasury  was  exhausted.     The  pressure  from  the 
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CHAP.    Boeotian  towns  connected  with  Phocis,  was  severe ; 

^^^!^  farther  revolt  was  apprehended,  and    in    Thebes 

Diod.1.16.  itself  much  discontent  was  brooding.  Remaining 
hope,  for  those  who  held  the  administration,  rested 
on  the  support  of  allies  interested  in  their  cause. 
The  Thessalians  were  principal ;  but  so  was  Thes- 
saly  now  connected  with  Macedonia,  that,  to  obtain 
their  assistance,  negotiation  would  probably  best  be 

B.C.  346.  directed  to  the  court  of  Pe|la.    Thither  accordingly 

01.108.;.  a  Theban  embassy  was  seiit. 

Meanwhile  at  Athens,  whether  the  established 
practice  of  former  times,  or  only  the  proud  and  jea- 
lous temper  of  the  democracy  of  the  day  required, 
tho  the  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  Macedo- 
nia had  been  sworn  to,  before  the  Macedonian 
ambassadors,  by  Athenian  commissioners  appointed 
by  a  decree  of  the  people,  yet  it  was  held  that  the 
ratification  was  incomplete,  till  commissioners  from 
the  Athenian  people  had  received  an  oath,  to  the 
observance  of  the  treaty,  from  the  king  of  Macedo- 
nia in  person.  An  embassy  of  five  therefore  was 
appointed,  Eubulus,  Cephisophon,  •  Democrates, 
Cleon,  and  -flSschines  ;  and  to  adriiinister  the  oath 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  original  object. 

But  information  of  the  mission  from  Thebes  to 
Fella  excited  interest  deeply  and  extensively- 
through  Greece.  The  Phocians  were  first  to  show 
alarm.  Always  unequal  alone  to  the  maintenance  of 
their  own  independency,  they  had  recentiy  lost  the 
support  of  Athens.  TTie  Athenians  indeed  were 
divided,  as  the  Phocians  themselves  were  divided* 
The  party  of  Phocion,  friendly  to  the  genertd-auto- 
crator  and  his  friends,  were  not  so  to  the  party  which 
had  deposed  him.  But  the  powerful  party  of  Cha- 
res, disposed  still  to  favor  that  party,  could  not  be 
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on  good  terms  with  Phalsecus  and  his  supporters;  sect. 
and,  in  negotiation  with  Macedonia,  how  fiaur  both  .^^.^^ 
parties  concurring  does  not  very  clearly  appear,  the 
Athenians  had  abandoned  the  cause  of  Phocis. 
Lacedasmon  therefore  remained  the  only  power  to 
which,  in  the  existing  crisis,  the  Phocian  govern- 
ment could  look  for  any  effectual  assistance. 

But  the   state  of   things    was    threatening  for 
Lacedaemon  itself.     Should  the  Thebans  obtain  the 
support  of  Macedonia  for  the  overthrow  of  Phocis, 
its  support  might  follow  for  the  overthrow  of  Lace- 
dsemon,  the  supporter  of  Phocis,  implicated  in  the 
same  imputed  crimes,  condemned  under  the  same 
judgement,  and  devoted  under  the  same  curses. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  assistance  from  Mace-  iiocr.  Or. 
donia  be  denied  to  Thebes,  and,  what  appeared  not  p.  340/^' 
impossible,  should  an    accommodation  follow  be- 
tween the  Thebans  and  Phocians,  extensive  as  was 
the    hostile    disposition  in  Peloponnesus    toward 
Lacedaemon,  another  Theban  invasion  might  be 
expected  there.    The  sense,  which  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian government  had  of  the  crisis,  is  marked  in  the 
exertion  which  followed.     While  an  embassy  was  JEich. 
sent  to  the  Macedonian  court,  a  body  of  a  thousand 
Lacedaemonians,  under  the  orders  of  the  king,  Ar-  Diod.Lie. 
chidamus,  marched  to  Phocis.    A  thousand  Lace-  ^*  ^^* 
daemonians,  if  attended  by  the  antient  proportion 
of  inferior  troops,  would  be  no  inconsiderable  force 
amcmg  Grecian  armies.     Since  the  fatal  battle  of 
Leuctra,  neither  a  Lacedaemonian  king,  nor  such  a 
Lacedaemonian  force,  had  been  seen  beyond  the 
isthmus.     Phalaecus  with  an  army,  of  Phocians  and  Demoith. 
mercenaries,  said  to  amount  together  to  eight  thou-  ^^^^ 
sand,  occupied  the  important  posts  near  Thermo-  sqp- 
pylae^  which  his  Phocian  adversaries  had  proposed 
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CHAP,    to  surrender  to  the  Athenians^.    At  the  same  time 
,^^^1^  negotiation^  such  as  opportunity  might  be  obtained 
|[^«^     for,   was   attempted    both    with    Macedonia    and 
Thebes* 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  turn  that  negotiation 
might  take  at  Pella,  important  £6r  all,  was  not  least 
so  for  the  Athenian  people^  But  the  favor  of  tiie 
Macedonian  court  was  important  severally  to  both 
the  parties  at  Athens ;  to  the  party  of  Chares,  es- 
pecially, &}T  whom  peace  and  alliance  with  Mace- 
donia would  operate  as  a  political  overthrow,  unless 
they  could  hold  that  favor  eminently,  if  not  even 
exclusively.  In  the  new  crisis,  therefore,  they 
were  unsatisfied  with  the  composition  of  the  ap- 
pointed embassy ;  and  they  appear  to  have  been, 
not  unreasonably,  jealous  especially  of  ^schines  ; 
who,  having  concurred  in  the  coalition,  formed 
with  Phocion's  party,  for  the  important  public  pur- 
pose of  making  peace,  would  not  afterward,  for  my 
separate  interest  of  his  former  party,  abandon  his 
new  connection.  It  appears  however  to  have  been 
judged  inexpedient  to  risk  alarm,  either  among  tite 
Athenian  people,  or  in  forein  states,  by  avowing 
any  political  object,  in  adding  to  the  number  of  the 
embassy,  or  to  its  instructions.  But  a  resource 
was  open  :  precedents  were  numerous  of  granting 
to  eminent  men,  soliciting  it  from  the  soverein 
Many,  a  public  commission  for  the  professed  pur- 
pose of  putting  forward  a  private  business ;  whence 
benefit  might  accrue,    perhaps  sometimes  to  the 

^  The  expression  of  Demoflthenes  is,  that  ^  the  Phocmos 
*  held  the  pass  ;^  clearly  marking  that  Phalaecas  commanded 
the  Phocians  as  their  constitutional  greneral,  and  that  he  was 
not  reduced  to  he  the  meer  leader  of  a  band  of  mercenaries* 
When  iEIschines,  in  his  defence  of  himself  afterward,  called 
Phal^cup  tjrrant  of  the  Phoclans,  or  included  him  with  others 
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commonwealth,  but  oftener  only  to  a  party ;  the 
private  business  serving  as  a  veil,  under  which  a 
politiMl  purpose  might  be  prosecuted,  either  for 
public  benefit,  or  party  advantage.    The  release  of 
many  Athenian  citizens,  prisoners  of  war  in  Mace- 
donia, waited  yet  for  the  ratificauon  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  which  was  the  objept  of  the  embassy.    It  -«^h-  de 
was  well  known  that  Philip  had  never  taken  ransom  ^^'4. 
for  any  Athenian  prisoners  of  war ;  and,  among  the 
informed,  no  doubt  was  entertained  but  that  all 
Athenian  citizens,  now  prisoners  in  Macedonia, 
would  be  freely  dismissed  as  soon  as  the  ratification 
was  completed.     Nevertheless  Demosthenes  did 
not  fear  to  make  the  pretence  of  the  patriotic  and 
charitable  purpose  of  ransoming,  at  his  own  ex- 
pence,  some  Athenian  prisoners,  the  ground  of  a 
request  to  the  people,  that  he  might  be  added  to 
the  number  of  the  embassy  then  on  its  way  to  Ma- 
cedonia.   He  was  accordingly  appointed,  apparently 
with  four  others ;  for  we  find  the  number  of  this, 
as  of  the  former  embassy,  was  finally  eleven ;  ten 
representatives  of  the  Athenian  people,  and  one  of  p-  S72. 
all  their  allies. 


SECTION   VI. 

Congrets  of  Grecian  Embaaties  at  tht  Macedonian  Court.      Proceedings 
of  the  Aihenian  Embassy,    Report  to  the  Counoil  emd  People. 

The  Macedonian  court  now  became  the  focus  of  sect. 
negotiation  for  the  Grecian  republics.  The  Athe-  v^!J^ 
nian  embassy  arriving,  found  the  Theban  alreddy  p.  276. 

of  their  leading  men  under  the  title  of  tyrants,  in  the  plural,  he 
seems  to  have  done  it  only  in  deference  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  multitude,  whom  it  behooved  him  to  soothe  and  court. 
De  legat.  p.  300,301,  &  303. 
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CHAP,    there,  waitii^  for  the  king,  who  was  not  yet  return- 

^,0^.^  ed  from  Thrace.     The  Lacedemonian  came  soon 
after ;  and,  before  Philip's  arrival,  others  were  as- 

iEflch.  de  sembled,  in  the  expression  of  iEschines,  from  al- 

^8f .      most  all  Greece. 

In  this  numerous  assemblage  of  missions,  from 
so  many  republics  of  one  nation,  all  had  di&rent 
interests  to  prosecute.      They  had  indeed  mostly 
together  in  view  to  put  an  end  to  the  Sacred  war, 
and  provide  better   security  for  the    temple  and 
treasury  of  Delphi.      But  even  to  this  there  were 
exceptions ;    for  we  find  Demosthenes    afterward 
not  scrupling  to  declare,  that  the  interest  of  Athens 
required  interminable  war  in  Greece,  and  especially 
the  continuation  of  the  Sacred  war ;  that  the  per- 
manency of  such  a  contest,    among  the  Grecian 
republics,  was  highly  desirable  for  the  Athenian 
people.    But  even  where  the  missions  agreed  about 
the  object,  they  differed  widely  as  to  the  means  of 
attaining  it,  and  the  consequences  to  be  desired. 
Thebes,  Athens,  and  Lacedaemon,  tho  unable  to 
command,  as   sometime^   formerly,  remained  yet 
leading  republics,  under   which  the  others,  with 
more  or  less  submission  or  attachment,  arranged 
themselves.     The  Thebans,  to  provide  for  the  fu- 
ture security  of  Delphi,  and  peace  of  the  Greek 
nation,  insisted  upon  the  full  restoration  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Amphictyons,  and  the  full  execution 
of  the  utmost  vengeance  of  the  Amphictyonic  law 
against  the  sacrilegious  Phocians.      On  the  contra- 
ry, the  Lacedaemonians  looked  to  such  a  result  of 
the  contest  as  big  with  ruin  to  their  state  and  to 
Grecian  independency.      The  Athenians,  differing 
from  both,  yet  differed  hardly  less  among  them- 
selves. 
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The  Athenian  embassy  was  caxnpounded  from    sect. 
the  adverse  parties.     Specially  commissioned  only  ,^,^!J^I^ 
for   the  ceremony  of   receiving  the   king's  oath 
to  the  treaty  alreddy  concluded,  it  was  however, 
required,  in  general  terms,  to  act,  as  opportunity 
might  occur,  in  every  way  for  the  benefit  of  the 
commonwealth.      The  field    thus  before  it    was  £8ch.d 
large,  and  abounding  with  objects;    among  which  |^^^ 
each   member,   according  to  his  views  of  public, 
or  party,  or  private  interest,  somewhat  indeed  at 
his  peril,  might  select  his  object  of  pursuit.     Even 
forms  for  their  proceedings  were  little  settled,  either 
by  regulation,  or  precedent.      Demosthenes  had 
early  shown  a  disposition  to  disagree   with  his 
coUegues;     but  his    first  material  difference  was 
about  a  matter  of  form.     He  objected  to  the  rule, 
which  seems  to  have  been  general  at  Athens,  in 
common  with  most  or  all  of  the  republican  govern- 
ments, giving  precedence  according  to  age,  and 
which  had  been  followed  by  the  former  embassy. 
Why  his  coUegues   would  concede  such  a  point 
to  him,  and  why  u£schines  would  omit  to  state 
thek  inducement,  seems  not   easily   imaginable; 
unless  it  was  a  dread,  more  reasonable  perhaps  in 
.  itself  than  creditable  in  any  declaration  that  could 
be  made  of  it,  of  the  use  to  which  an  orator,  power- 
ful among  the  despotic  Many,  might  turn  the  clause 
in  their  instructions,  commanding  them  to  act,  in 
all  things,  as  the  good  of  the  people  might  require'^ 
We  shall  hereafter  see  Demosthenes,  without  al- 
leging any  breach  of  instructions,  without  speci- 
fying fact  of  any  kind,  stating,  in  general  terms  DenuMth. 
only,   impediment  to  him  in,  the  prosecution,  or  ^^^^^^' 

£sch.  de  legat.  p.  276. 
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CHAP,    rather  only  purpose,  of  public  service,  as  a  ground 
^^^^JI^  of  capital  crimination. 

Audience  was  given  to  the  Athenian  embassy, 
in  presence  of  all  the  others,  and  Demosthenes, 
according  to  his  own  requisition,  spoke  first.  He 
Ach.de  began  with  avowing  a  difference  'from  his  collegues 
*  ^'  '  in  political  opinions ;  and  he  proceeded  then  to 
endevor  to  show,  that  it  was  not  because  he  was 
ill-disposed  toward  th^  prince  he  was  addressing, 
but  very  much  the  contrary.  He  related  his 
services  to  the  Macedonian  interest  in  the  Athenian 
assemblies;  he  mentioned  his  defence  of  Philo- 
crates,  when  criminated  for  moving  the  repeal  of 
the  decree  forbidding  the  admission  of  heralds 
from  Macedonia ;  he  specified  the  decrees  moved 
by  himself  for  facilitating  and  promoting  the  nego- 
tiation for  peace  and  alliance  with  Macedonia,  and 
he  did  not  scruple  to  detail  his  attention  to  the 
Macedonian  ambassadors,  at  Athens,  and  to  men- 
tion the  aspersions  he  had  suffered  in  consequence. 
Aware  then  of  the  recollection,  that  could  not  fail 
among  all  who  heard  him,  of  the  long  course 
and  extreme  violence  of  his  contrary  conduct,  he 
hazarded  an  attempt  to  extenuate  the  grossness  of 
his  frequent  invectives,  adding  much  flattery,  and 
strong  professions  of  attachment  to  Philip.  In  this, 
it  is  said,  probably  with  truth,  tho  the  account, 
coming  from  his  adversary,  would  probably  be 
highly  charged,  that  he  succeeded  very  ill.  In  an 
unusual  situation,  to  which  also  his  temper  and 
habits  were  adverse,  his  extensive  genius  failed 
him.  The  awkwardness  of  his  mixtiu'e  of  apology 
and  flattery,  the  absurdity  even  of  some  of  his 
compliments,  and  the  embarrassed  and  uncouth 
manner  in  which  he  delivered  them,  were  so 
striking,    that,    tho    Philip    himself   preserved   a 
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decent  gravity,  the  bystanders  could  not  refrain    sect. 
from  laughing  aloud'^.^  ^^^^l^ 

i£schineSy  following,  began  his  speech  to  the 
king,  with  a  reply  to  that  part  of  the  speech  of 
Demosthenes,  which  was  directed  against  his 
coUegues.  '  He  had  not  been  sent,'  said  ^schines, 
^  nor  had  his  coUegues,  he  apprehended,  been  sent, 
^  to  apologize  in  Macedonia  for  their  conduct  in 
^  Athens,  but  they  had  been  chosen  to  transact  the 
^  business  of  the  republic,  at  the  Macedonian  court, 
^  for  their  supposed  fitness  for  the  office,  proved  on 
^  former  occasions.'  He  propeeded  then,  to  what 
Demosthenes  apparently  had  avoided,  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  Phocians,  in  consonance  with  the 
sentiments  maintained  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  Thebans.     '  The  first  prin- 

*  ciple,'  he  said,  ^  of  the  Amphictyonic  institution 
^  was  beneficence:  its  object  ^t^as  not  the  destruc- 
'  tion  of  men,  still  less  the  destruction  of  whole 
'  communities,  but,  on   the  contrary,  the  preven- 

*  tion  of  such  destruction.     The  Amphictyonic  law 

*  expressly  declared  that,   on  no  account  should 

*  any  Amphictyonic  community  be  overthrown,  or 

*  town  destroyed ;  it  forbad  the  implication  of  the 
^  innocent  in  punishment  with  the  guilty ;  and  to 
'the  benefit  of  this  law  the  Boeotian  townships, 
'  which  had  quitted  the  Theban  for  the  Phocian 
'alliance,  were  intitled  equally  with  the  Phocians 
'themselves.' 

^^  This  was  a  transaction,  not  in  the  dark,  hut  so  pnblic, 
that  had  not  the  rival  orator^s  report  of  it  been  lai^^ly  founded 
on  truth,  the  shame  must  have  recoiled  on  the  narrator,  with 
great  injury  to  his  cause,  which  evidently  was  not  so  injured. 
He  has  gone  so  far  as  to  report  some  of  the  phrases  which 
excited  the  laughter,  appealing  to  others,  who  had  been 
present,  for  the  exactness  of  his  account. 
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CHAP.  Where  sentiments  and  interests  diflfered  so  mde- 
s^.s^^  Iy>  cuid  were  maintained  with  so  much  heat,  as 
now  among  the  hostile  republics,  and  beside  the 
differences  between  republic  and  republic,  there 
was  such  contention  of  parties  within  each,  with  so 
much  uncertainty  which  might  next  day  preponde- 
rate, arrangement  adapted  to  general  satis&ction^ 
or  general  good,  would  be,  the  former  cleariy  im- 
possible, the  other  of  great  difficulty.  Among  the 
allies  of  Macedonia,  the  Thessalians,  whether  for 
antiquity  of  connection,  steddiness  of  attachment, 
Services  rendered  to  his  family,  cnr  power,  through 
wealth,  strength,  and  situation,  to  render  fiuther 
services,  had  certainly  the  first  claim  to  Philip's 
Owotai.  consideration.  But  the  mildness  of  the  measures, 
t^ut  against  the  adherents  of  the  late  tyrants,  had  leit» 
in  Pher«,  a  party  strong  enough,  and  bold  enough, 
to  deny  the  contingent  of  troops  of  that  city,  for  a 
purpose  for  which  a  preponderant  portion  of  the 
Thessalian  people  was  perhaps  more  than  mode* 
rately  emest,  the  war  against  Phocis.  At  the 
same  time  the  town  of  Halus  (blockaded  by  a 
Macedonian  army,  or  an  army  under  a  Macedonian 
general,  when  the  first  embassy  of  which  ^schines 
and  Demosthenes  were  together  members,  passed 
to  Macedonia  (persevered  yet  in  its  contumacy, 
and  especially  in  its  hostile  disposition  toward  the 
people  of  Pharsalus,  who  were  among  the  oldest 
and  most  zealous  of  the  Thessalians  in  the  Mace* 
donian  interest.  This  civil  war,  in  a  country 
whose  alliance  was  so  important  to  Macedonia^ 
forcibly  required  Philip's  attention.  What  he  did, 
then,  seems  to  have  been  what  could  be  done  most 
respectful  to  the  embassies  and  the  states  they 
represented,  and  most  consonant  to  the  best  prinei* 
pies  of  confederacy  among  the  Grecian  republics  ; 
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he  desired  tlie  assistance  of  their  mediation,  to     sect. 

VI. 

'  compose  the  differences  between  the  Halians  and  v^^,^ 
Pharsalians ;    and  for  this  purpose   he  proposed  Jg^J^JJl* 
that  the   congress  should  move  to  Pherae.      He  p*  363. 
would  thus  accompany  them  so  far  in  their  direct 
way  home :  all  the  embassies  would  be  nearer  the 
principal  objects  of  negotiation,  as  well  as  nearer 
their  constituents.     No  objection  therefore  appear- 
ing to  have  been  alleged,   or  indeed  to  have  ex- 
isted, Pherse  became  the  seat  of  the  congress,  and 
of  the  Macedonian  king^. 

What  were  the  adverse  claims  of  Halus  and 
Pharsalus  does  not  appear,  but  the  mediation  of 
the  congress  was  unsuccessful.  Halus  persevered 
in  opposition  to  the  common  government  of  Thes- 
saly,  and  the  army  under  Parmenio  continued  the 
blockade.  Decision  on  this  subject  was  necessary 
toward  the  conclusion  of  business  with  perhaps  all, 

^  We  find  Demosthenes,  in  a  speech  of  many  years  after, 
ventaring  to  tell  his  soverein,  the  Athenian  Many,  that  the 
king  of  Macedonia  bribed  the  embassies  to  stay  with  him,  till 
hifl  preparations  for  the  expedition  against  Phocis  were  com- 
pleted, adding  this  curious  reason,  ^  Lest,'  he  says,  ^  your  am- 
^  bassadors  returning,  and  reporting  his  measures,  you  might 
^  have  iffibarked,  and  occupying  the  strait  of  Thermopylae, 
'  stopped  his  passage.^  De  cor.  p.  236.  Hardly,  in  modem 
times,  could  such  an  impudent  imposition  be  attempted  upon 
the  Many  of  London  in  Common-hall,  or  of  Westminster  in 
Palace-^urd,  or  of  the  most  untnf<m(ned  part  of  England  in 
county-meeting.  Everywhere  there  would  be  those  able  to 
inform  the  more  ignorant,  that  nothing  could  so  effectually 
check  the  hostile  preparation  of  a  power,  desiring  that  its 
preparation  should  remain  a  secret,  as  the  presence  of  em- 
bassies from  powers  interested  to  oppose  the  purpose  of  the 
preparation.  But,  should  it  even  be  found  difBcult  to  pene- 
trate the  mass  of  ignorance  with  such  information,  yet  the 
observation  could  not  fail  to  be  reddy,  and  of  easy  conception 
for  all  understandings,  ^  Were  not  you,  Demosthenes,  one  of 
^  the  embassy  ?  And  did  you  take  the  bribe  ?  Or,  if  you  did 
^  not,  what  prevented  you  from  sending  home  informaUon  of 
^  proceedings  adverse  to  the  interest  of  your  country  V 
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CHAP,  but  particularly  the  Athenian  embassy.  Previously 
^^^i^!^  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  aUiance, 
between  Athens  and  .Macedonia,  by  the  king's 
oath,  it  was  to  be  determined  what  states  were 
to  be  included  as  allies  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties. It  was  agreed  that  Halus  should  be  excluded. 
A  decree  of  the  Athenian  people,  at  the  insti- 
gation apparendy  of  the  war-party^  hostile  to 
the  autocrator-general  and  his  party,  had  al- 
reddy  declared  Phocis  no  longer  the  ally  of 
Athens.  Philip  concurred  with  the  party  of 
Phocion,  in  desiring  to  provide  protection  for 
that  unfortunate  people,  and  their  Bceotian  friends. 
At  the  violence  of  the  Thebans  against  both,  he 
did  not  scruple  to  express  dissatia£Eiction  stron^y, 
but  he  judged  it  expedient  to  temporize  widi  the 
JBtcii.  de  prejudices  of  the  Thessalians.  The.  Athenian  mi- 
SR.'^'  nisters  of  Phocion's  party,  thereibre,  rested  on 
assurance  from  him,  that  he  would  do  his  best  in 
favor  of  both  Phocians  and  Boeotians;  and,  in 
conformity  with  the  decree  of  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple, the  Phocians  not  only  were  omitted  in  the 
catalogue  of  allies  of  Athens,  but  they  were  ex- 
pressly declared  excluded  from  participation  in 
any  benefit  of  the  treaty  between  Athens  and 
Macedonia'^  The  claims  of  the  contracting 
parties  in  Thrace  were  next  discussed  and  settled. 
The  dominion  of  the  Chersonese  was  confirmed 
to  the  Athenian  people,  with  just  exception  of  the 
brave  Cardians,  who  were  numbered  among  the 

^^  The  decree  declared  the  Phocians  ^«rovdoi.  That  this 
term  implied  exclusion  from  alliance,  and  all  benefit  of  the 
trea^  concluded  with  Macedonia,  can  be  no  doubt.  What 
au>re  it  may  have  implied  may  be  difficult  to  determine. 
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allies  of  Macedonia.      Over  the  rest  of  Thrace    sect. 
Athens  asserted  no  claim,  of  either  dominion,  or  .^^p^^ 
alliance,  leaving  it  thus  open  to  the  arms  or  the 
mercy  of  Philip.     Matters  being  so  agreed  upon, 
Philip  took  the  oaths,  and  the  Athenian  embassy 
returned  hbme. 

The  omission  of  Isocrates,  among  his  proposals 
for  reforming  the  Athenian  constitution,  to  speak 
with  any  respect  of  the  council  of  Fivehundred, 
while  he  was  urging  the  restoration  of  power  to 
the  almost  abolished  council  of  Areiopagus,  indi- 
cates no  favorable  opinion  of  the  former.  Indeed 
we  find  the  appointment  of  the  members  by  lot, 
out  of  all  the  citizens,  considered,  even  an>ong  the 
antients,  as  an  absurd  mode  of  constituting  a  body 
to  direct  executive  government.  But  this  election 
by  lot  seems  to  have  been  very  commonly  eluded^ 
so  that  some  men  of  superior  education  and  quali- 
fications always  obtained  seats.  Demosthenes, 
according  to  die  assertion  made,  in  his  presence, 
to  the  Athenian  people,  by  ^schines,  became  a  i:Mh.de 
member  *  not  according  to  law,  but  through  bribery.*  ^^^^ 
If  one  man  such  as  Demosthenes  succeeded  in 
so  obtaining  a  seat,  it  might  best  suit  the  purposes 
of  his  party  if  his  collegues  were  of  the  lowest  of 
the  people.  Of  what  description,  however, '  or 
what  various  descriptions  of  men,  the  council  was 
actually  constituted,  we  have  no  precise  informsl- 
tion^  when  Demosthenes,  as  a  member  of  it,  was  to 
report  the  proceedings  of  the  embassy.  In  doing  Demosth. 
this,  he  spoke  very  unfavorably  of  his  collegues;  ^*^®ff**' 
and  the  council,  whether  persuaded  by  his  speech, 
or  before  prepared,  put  a  singular  slight  upon  the 
embassy  ;  the  customary  decree,  which  had  never 
failed  before  on  any  such  occasion  within  memory, 
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for  honoring  it  with  a  puUic  suf^r  in  the  Pryta- 
neium,  was  omitted. 

In  the  assembly  of  the  people  then,  to  which 
the  proceedings  o^  the  embassy  were,  in  course, 
next  to  be  reportedi  Demosthenes  also  topk  the 
lead  in  speaking.  He  now  a£fected  to  be  the  s^* 
vocate  of  the  Phocians,  and  bewail  their  unhappy 
lot^^ :  the  king  of  Macedonia,  whom  he  had  been 
grossly  courting,  he  now  again  grossly  reviled ; 
and,  as  disposed  to  friendship  with  Macedonia, 
he  reviled  all  his  collegues.  But  the  Athenian 
Many  were  not  yet  duly  prepared  for  this  change. 
A  large  proportion  had  been  indulging  in  prospect 
of  those  advants^s,  from  peace  and  alliance  with 
Macedonia,  which  the  orator  himself  had  been 
before  teaching  them  to  look  for  ;  and  accordingly, 
as  we  find  himself  confessing,  he  was  heard  with 
marked  disapprobation. 

^schines,  following,  obtained  favorable  attention, 
while  he  defended  the  embassy,  and  the  peace 
concluded  by  it.  With  regard  to  the  Phoqians,  he 
said,  'it  was  notorious  the  king  of  Macedonia 
'  could  not  admit  any  stipulations  for  them,  in  the 
'  treaty,  without  breakitig  with  bis  old  allies  the 
'  Thessalians  and  Thebans.  But  he  had  given 
^  ample  assurance  that  he  would  exert  himself  to 

*  avert,  or  soften,  the  severities  proposed  by  their 

•  inveterate  enemies,  which  no  other  could  avert  or 
'  soften.  That  the  treaty  concluded  with  Mace- 
^  donia  W2^  otherwise  advantageous,  could  not  be 


^^  We  find  him  acknowleging  that  the  interest  of  the  Pho« 
cians  was  totally  unprovided  for  in  the  treaty  with  Macedonia, 
and  this  he  justifies  so  far  as  to  avow  that  he  imputed  no  ill 
even  to  .£schines  on  that  account :  (ffcucav  xai  iebi  sixo^fv ; '  it  i 
^  yery  well  to  he  silent  about  it  and  let  it  alone.' 

Demosth.  de  legat  p.  354. 
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*  doubted ;    especially    for  the  afl&irs  of  Eubbea,    sect. 

*  where  the  Athenian  people  were  in  danger  of,    ^^' 

*  losing  everything,  had  the  war  continued.    Never- 

*  theless  it  would  depend  upon  themselves  to  draw 

*  the  full  benefits  which  were  laid  open  to  them. 

*  If  the  disposition  became  general  to  revile,  with 

*  the    orator  who  had  preceded,  the  power  with 

*  which  they  had  just  concluded  peace  and  alliance, 
'  any  very  cordial  friendship  ought  not  to  be  ex- 

*  pected  in  return**/ 


SECTION  VIL 

AW  Mttumrm  9/  tkt  fFar'pariy  in  •Aihent  hosHU  to  MaetdHwu    Or^ 

Hon  0/  Uocrate*  to  Philip. 

After  the  ratification  of  the  peace  with  Mace-    sect. 
donia,  a  decree  had  been  passed,  on  the  motion  ,^JI^^^ 
of   Philocrates,   declaring  that,  *  if  the  Phocians  ?*?****^* 

•  did  not  duly  surrender  the  temple  of  Delphi  to  sse*  ^' 

•  the  Amphictyons,  the  Athenian  people  would 
^  join  in  arms  against  them,  and  against  all  who 

•  should  support  them  in  their  contumacy.'  Pho- 
cion's  party  yet  held  the  principal  direction  of  the 
government,  when   the   king  of  Macedonia,  who  -fiwhia. 

*«  We  haVe  an  account  of  the  speech  of  ^chines  only  *^* 
from  his  bitter  adversary.  That  the  text  above  is  a  fair 
representation  of  the  tenor  .of  his  argument,  seems  enough  to 
be  gathered  from  Demosthenes,  exerting  his  powers  to  give 
everything  the  most  invidious  appearance  ;  and  it  receives 
strong  confirmation  from  the  first  epistle  of  Isocrates  to  Phi- 
lip,  and  the  tract  intitled  his  oration  to  Philip,  which  show 
that  such  was  the  approved  tenor  of  argument  among  Pho- 
do&'s  party. 

VOL.  VI.  52 
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OHAP.    had  been  preparing  for  the  Phocian  war  openly 
,^™^  and  avowedly,  before  all  the  Grecian    embassies 
in  Thessaly,  addressed  the  Athenian  people  in  the 
usual  manner,  by  a  letter  in  his  own  name,  inviting 
them  as  allies,  and  as  Amphictyonic  people,  to  join 
Demosth.  his    Other    allies,    and   ^e  whole  Amphictyonic 
p.sl^'   confederacy,  in  a  just  community    in    arms    and 
S.p!304.  '"  council,   for  ending  an  evil  alreddy  so  exten- 
sively destructive,   and  still    extensively  threaten* 
ing.      The    party    of    Phocion,    in    conformitjr 
with  the  decree  alreddy  made,  were  anxious  to  con- 
cur in  this  measure  for  the  common  good  of  Greece, 
ijc^^p-   and  they   reckoned   the   opportunity  particularly 
lip.  1.       advantageous  also  for  asserting  the  dignity  of  the 
^KOi^de   republic,  and  advancing  its  importance  among  the 
ieg.p.306.  Grecian  states  :    nor,  if  to  soften  the  threatened 
lot  of  the  Phocians  and  their  Boeotian  allies  was 
desirable,   could  Athens  in  any  other  way  or  at 
any  other  time,  they  reckoned,  interfere  so  effica- 
ciously.    For  a  powerful  party  in  Thebes,  by  the 
arrogance  with  which  they  demanded  support  tor  the 
pretension  of  the  Theban  people  to  sovereinty  over 
all  the  other  people  of  Boeotia,  and  the  vehemence 
with   which  they  pressed    for  vengeance  against 
the  Phocians,   had  alreddy  notoriously  disgusted 
Philip,  and  the  disposition,  prevailing  among  the 
Thessalians,  to  concur  with  the  Thebans,  distressed 
him.     The  vote  therefore  of  a  state,  hostile   to 
Thebes,  in  the  Amphictyonic  assembly,  and  its  con- 
tingent in  the  Amphictyonic  army,  were  particularly 
desirable  for  him  ;  and,  in  such  circumstances,  the 
sentiments  of  the  government  of  such  a  state  must 
command  respect. 

But  this  was  a  measure  which,  in  promoting  at 
the  same  time  the  power  of  Athens  and  the  good 
of  Greece,  would  have  tended  to  fix  the   supe- 
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noiilj  of  the  piuty  of  Phocion  and  Isdcrates,  and    sect. 
therefore  was  to  be  opposed  by  the  party  of  De-  ,^^^!^i^ 
mosthenes  and  Chares.     Nor  did  they  want  for 
arguments  to  weigh  with  the  Many*     *  Where  was 

*  the  advantage,'  they  said,  'of  peace  with  Mace- 

*  donia,  if  it  was  to  invcdve  the  republic  in  a  new 
^  war  ?     They  did  not  approve  the  peace ;  bat, 

*  peace  being   made,    the  people   should    rest  in 

^  peace.     What  benefit  was  to    result,  either  to  jEtch.  de 

*  the  republic  or  individuals,  from  the  service  of  ^^f-^^- 
^  Athenian  citizens  in  the  Amphictyonic  army  ? 

'  Would  it  be  more  profitable  than  service,  under 
^  the  <M'ders  of  the  people,  in  Thrace,  or  in  Asia  ? 
^  Was  it    certainly  safe  for  Athenian    troops    to 

*  join  overbearing  numbers  of  Thessalians  and 
^  Macedonians  ?  Might  they  not  be  overpowered 
^  and  detained  as  hostages,  till  oonditions,  disad* 
Vvantageous   to  the    republic,  were  obtained  "for 

*  their  release  ?'  Aversion  to  military  service  thus 
incouraged,  and  suspicion  excited,  produced  a 
delay  of  answer,  and  Philip  sent  a  second  letter. 
But  meanwhile  the  party  of  war  and  trouble,  now 
advocates  for  peace  and  quiet,  had  gained  farther 
hold  of  the  popular  mind ;  the  party  of  Phocion, 
c^ter  having  prevailed  to  stop  mischievous  exer- 
tion, were  unable  to  procure  beneficial  exertion, 
and  the  king  of  Macedonia's  requisition  was  finally 
answered  with  a  denial. 

Thus  a  necessary  previous  step  was  gained,  to- 
ward the  execuUon  of  a  project  for  leading  the 
republic  immediately  again  into  war  with  Mace- 
donia, and  beginning  with  a  blow  which,  if  not 
at  once  even  decisive,  would  place  the  party  in 
circumstances  of  great  advantage  for  farther  mea- 
sures* They  had  observed  that,  through  the  Demotth. 
ordinary    waste  of  Grecian    warfare,   in  the  long  pf 379^ ' 
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chap:    continued  hostflkies,  the  country,  to  a  wide  extent 
XXXIX.    aouihward  of  the  strait  of  Theimopylic,  could  af- 


Demotth.  ford  little  tor  an  army  coming  into  it  WheAer 
p?36f?^*  the  deficient  interest,  or  the  not  uncommon  extneae 
of  scruple,  of  the  party  of  Phocion,*  had  prevented 
the  recall  of  Proxenus,  he  remained,  with  a  £eet  of 
fifty  triremes,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  strati  The 
ntu^  multitude  was  of  course  always  ill-pleased  with 
peace,  and  reddy  for  war ;  and  of  the  officers,  a  large 
prq>ortion,  under  influence  of  the .  same  interests, 
were  always  disposed  to  the  views  of  the  war^par^. 
If  then  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Phocians  could  be 
kept  firm  and  united,  aad  the  Athenians  could  be 
brought  to  cooperate  with  them,  Philip's  supplies  i>y 
sea  being  intercepted^  he  might,  if  he  ventured  south* 
ward  of  the  strait,  be  ruined  without  the  haxardof 
a  battle.  The  great  obstacle,  to  this  scheme  <^  peo* 
found  policy,  seems  to  have  been  what  the  war* 
party  had  made  for  themselves,  by  so  alienating 
the  autocmtor-general,  and  bis  party  in  Phocis, 
that.they  would  hold  no  communication  with  tliem; 
Hence  seems  to  have  arisen  the  proposal,  that  the 
three  critical  posts  for  commanding  die  pass,  Nieasai 
Thronium  and  Alponus,  which  the  late  new  go- 
vernment of  Phoci^  had  promised,  and  the  restored 
government  revised,  to  surrender  to  Athens,  should 
be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians. Archidamus  gave  into  this  project,  so  fiur  as 
to  declare  himself  ready  to  undertake  the  garrison- 
ing of  the  three  towns.  But  the  Fhocians,  who 
had  found  large  cause  for  mistrusttog  the  Athemms^ 
began  to  mistrust  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  soon  as 
they  found  them  connected  in  policy  with  the  Athe* 
nians  ;  and  chose  rather  to  depend  upon  the  king 
of  Macedonia's  disposition  to  favor  them.  Refus* 
ing  therefore  to  surrender  the  places,  yet  desirous 
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of  avoiding  o&nce  to  the  Lacedsmonians,  the^ 
excused  themselves,  saying,  '  They  feared  Sparta 
^  had  too  much  occasion  to  kx)k  to  her  own  dan<* 
*gefs*^/ 

This  transaction  could  not  be  secret  The  dis* 
pMi^ntof  the  war-party  to  produce  a  new  breach 
with  Macedfmia  had  been  aii^ly  manifested :  the 
peace  of  Athens  and  of  Greece,  and  especially 
die  welfare  of  the  party  of  Pbocion,  m  Athens, 
and  of  that  large  part  of  the  Grecian  people  con- 
curring in  political  sentiments  with  them,  were  in 
danger.  In  these  critical  circumstances,  Isocratea 
published  his  much  admired  oration  to  Philip ; 
which,  under  the  form  indicated  by  the  title^ 
is  reiUly  an  appeal,  from  himself  aiid  his  party, 
to  the  Athenian  people,  ^nd  to  the  whole  Greek 
natton^.  The  war-party,  when  they  found  their 
powerfalling,  through  the  failure  of  their  measures 

.  ^T^  ^  Xiti^rnc  AnvA  MiAoi,  xas  H  iraf  dma^.  JEisch. 
da  l^egfit.  p.  302.  All  the  critic?  A^m  to  h^re  «een  difficulty, 
and  to  have  supposed  omission  or  corruption,  in  this  passage, 
except  Taylor,  whose  explanation  is  by  a  paraphrase  only, 
fOMlio  me,  I  moat  own,  act  satisfactory.  Reiske  ttandates 
Suva  ^  fraudes,'  and  Auger,  ^  mauvaise  foi.'  Why  they  have 
chosen  that  uncommon  sense  of  the  word,  seems  not  obvious. 
If  anthority  be  desired  for  application  of  it  in  its  ordinary 
sesM,  Isocrates  furnishes  abundance,  where,  in  his  oratioa 
to  Philip,  he  describes  the  troubles  of  Sparta  and  the  dangers 
continually  surrounding  her.  Considering  it  as  referring  to 
dKm  then,  Woirs  correction  of  the  passage,  xoj  |jm)  rd  *0Lf 
odtrolj^  authorized  by  the  manuscript,  Cod.  Reg.  3,  makes  the 
.  whole  of  easy  construction. 

*  The  oration  to  Philip  marks  its  own  date,  after  the  con- 
darioa  of  peace  between  Athena  and  Macedoma,  and  befof  e 
the  conclusion  of  the  Sacred  war.  Between  these  two  points 
then  it  farther  marks  its  time,  after  symptoms  of  a  disposition 
toward  a  new-breach  with  Macedonia  had  been  manifested  by 
•  party  ia  Athena,  and  while  the  Lacedaemonians  were  appre- 
hensive of  an  accommodation  between  the  Thebans  and  Pho- 
clans ;  thus  fiung  almost  its  moment. 
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xx^x    ^S^"^^  Macedonia,  it  appears,  would  hare  allowed 
>^-v^  to  Philip  the  supreme  situaUon  in  Greece,  that  eooi' 
mand  of  armies,  and  (presidency  of  councils,  for 
which  Athens,  Lfacediemon,  and  Thebes,  had  been 
so  long  contending,  provided  they  might  hold  the 
lead   in    Athens.     This  imputation  of  ^Sachines 
seems  virtually  admitted  t^  Demosthenes,  through 
his  failure  to  meet  it     How  far  they  might  have  in 
view  to  betray  him  afterward,  cannot  be  known. 
But  no  sooner  had  they  ascertained  that,  tho  inter- 
fering noway  in  the  interior  of  the  republic,  yet 
for  all  the  common  concerns  of  Athens  and  Mace* 
donia,  and  all  the  common  politics  of  Greece  which 
interested  both   governments,  he  would  give  his 
confidence  still  to  the  party  of  Phocion,  and  wouki 
not  be  allured  by  any  promises  or  any  flattery,  or 
driven  by  any  alarms,  to  favor  their  opponents,  then 
the  orators  of  the  war^party,  disappointed  in  their 
measures,  and  vexed  at  their  own  work,  applied 
their  utmost  diligence  to  make  him,  and  the  peace 
themselves  had  negotiated  with  him,  suspicious  and 
odious  in  Athens,  and  to  disturb,  as  extensively  as 
might  be,  those  arrangements  and  that  plan  of  poUcy, 
through  which  Phocion  and  Isocmtes  had  hoped 
to  provide  tranquillity  for  Greece.    In  this  they 
had  now  succeeded,  so  that  Isocrates,  evidently  in 
concurrence  with  his  party,   but   with    his  party 
in  a  degree  of  despair,  resorted  to  the  bold  and 
hazardous  expedient,   of   proposing  to   Philip    to 
assume  the  authority,   by  which  the  disturbers  of 
the   general  tranquillity  might  be  repressed,  and 
to    persuade  the  Grecian  people   to  approve  the 
measure. 

Isocrates  was  in  the  habit  «f  epistolary  correspon- 
dence with  Philip ;  and,  of  his  extant  epistles  to 
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that  prince,  the  first  carries  indication  of  having  sect. 
been  written  for  the  puUic  eye,  to  try  the  popular  ^J^^J:^^ 
mind  upon  the  subject  of  the  oration,  intencted  to 
fcrflow.  He  could  use,  it  appears,  more  freedom 
toward  the  prince,  than  he  thought  prudent  to  ven- 
ture toward  his  own  soverein,  the  people ;  and,  in 
the  v^ry  outset  of  his  oration,  he  does  not  scruple 
to  impute  a  faulty  ambition  to  Philip,  in  the  be^n- 
ning  of  the  war ;  apparently  alluding  to  his  exten- 
sive and  mpid  conquests,  made  while  the  Athenian^ 
were  implicated  with  their  revolted  allies,  and 
reckoning  them  more  than  moderate  reprisal  for 
the  injurious  'aggression  at  Pydna.  Faults,  how* 
ever,  he  allows  there  were  on  both  sides.  To  pre- 
vent the  war  then,  he  says,  had  been  his  anxious 
desire :  from  the  moment  it  began  he  had  been 
emest  to  restwe  peace ;  and  now  peace  was  made,  itoc.  Or. 
he  was  most  anxious  to  provide  that  it  should  be  p.3a8/ 
lasting.  But,  for  this,  observing  how  eager  tome 
among  the  Athenian  people  alreddy  were,  after 
short  repose,  foe  new  hostilities,  he  feared  nothing 
coald  be  effectual,  but  what  he  had  recommended, 
many  years  ago^  to  unite  the  whole  nation  in  war 
against  Asia.  Hence  he  takes  occasion  to  address 
the  king  of  Macedonia,  as  the  only  person  capable 
of  {holding  the  lead  in  so  great  a  business.  Al- 
reddy the  ally  of  Athens,  he  says,  Philip  should 
bring  all  the  Grecian  states  to  concord  with  one- 
another  and  alliance  with  himself,  and  then  lead  the 
armies  of  all  against  the  barbarians. 

Representing  the  king  of  Macedonia  then  in  a 
way  to  recommend  him  to  the  confidence  of  the 
republics,  and  to  obviate  the  ill  opinions  which  the 
war-party  were  so  diligent  in  impressing,  he  pro- 
ceeds, after  some  ingenious  turns,  adapted  to  hi6 
purpose  of  winning  attention,  and  obviating  irrita- 
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CHAP,    tion  and  jedousy,  to  give  a  pictuire  of  Gr«oce  itself. 

^^^  *  Without  neglecting  any  of  thoae  great  iotereets/ 

isocr.or.   he  says  to  Philip^  *  in  managing  which  you  have 

p.  928.'     *  been  alreddy  so  successful,  your  endevors  should 

^  be  directed  to  bring  Ai^os,  Lapedsmon,  Thebes, 

^  and  Athens,  to  coucofd.    That  being  effected,  for 

.    Vthe  rest  no  difficulty  will  remain ;  because  all  «re 

^  habituated,  in  any  danger,  to  look  to  one  <^  these 

*  for  support ;  so  that,  bringing  only  those  four 
^  states  to  harmony,  you  will  deliv.er  all  the  others 
^  from  many  evils.'  Adverting  then  to  the  origin 
of  the  Macedonian  royal  family  from  Aigos,  to  its 
common  descent  with  the  Laceda&monian  Jungs 
from  Hercules,  to  the  particular  veneration  for  that 
deity  at  Thebes,  and  to  the  traditions  of  the  si^- 
port  given  by  the  Athenians  to  his  posterity^  as  ar- 
guments for  a  friendly  disposition  in  Philip  to  all 
the  four  states,  he  takes  objegtions  to  his  pn^Kisal 
into  consideration.     ^  I  know,'  he  says,  *  it  i^  reck- 

*  oned  by  some  a  vain  idea  that  t  am  offering ;  for 
^  they  will  not  believe  it  possible  to  bring  .the  Ar- 
^  giaas  to  concord  with  the  Laqedsemonians^  nor 
'  these  with  the  Thebans:  in  short,  they  maintain 
^  that  no  republic,  long  habituated  to  the  ambiti<m 
'  of  commanding  others,  will  rest  in  equality.  And 
^  while  either  Athens  or  Lacedsmon  held  their  for- 
'  mer  power,  I  am  well  aware  that  the  objection 
^  would  be  complete :  for  the  predominating  state 
^  would  have  the  disposition,  with  the  means,  to 

p.  338.       ^  prevent  the  desired  concord.    But  now  I  know  it 

*  is  otherwise.  The  principal  states  are  disabled 
^  by  wars,  not  unlike  individuals  long  contending 

*  in  single  combat :  their  fury,  while  their  strength 
'  holds,  resists  all  attempts  to  part  them ;  yet  at 
^  length  wounds  and  weariness  effect  it,  without 
^otber  mediators. 
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*  *  Let  118  obsenre  then  first  the  Lacedsmonianfl,    sect. 

*  who,  not  long  ago,  commanded  Greece  by  land  j::!;^ 

*  and  sea.      Such  is  now  the  alteration,  that  the 

*  Peloponnesians,  formerly  aU'reddy  at  thekcom- 
*'  mand  to  inarch  anywhere,  have  been  seen  mosdy 

*  joining  the  Thebans  to   invade   their  territory. 

*  Nor  have  the  evils  of  the  change  ceased  with  that 
*.  invasion.  They  are  soil  troubled  with  the  adverse 
^  iSisposition  of  their  own  people  of  the  country 
'  towns,  the  Pericecians.  At  the  same  time  all  the 
^'  other  Pelopoiinesians  mistrust  them  ;  most  of  the 

*  Greeks  dislike  them ;  and  even  from  their  own 
^  slaves  they  are  daily  and  nightly  suffering  depre- 
^  dations,  so  that  there  is  no  relief  for  them  from 

*  the  necessity  of  watching  in  arms.      But,  what 

*  now  presses  beyond  anything,  they  are  apprehen- 

*  sive  of  an  accommodation  between  the  Thebans 
^  and  Phocians ;  whence  might  follow  a  new  inva- 
•sion  of  their  country,  more  destructive  than  what 

*  they  have  alreddy  suffered.  In  such  circumstances, 
^  how  can  they  but  gladly  sec  a  person  reddy,  with 
^  power  and  with  all   qualifications,  to  undertake 

*  the  mediation,  which  may  end  the  existing  hos* 
« tilities. 

^  The  Argians  are  in  circumstances  partly  simi- 

*  lar,  and  partly  worse.    From  their  first  possession 

*  of  their  present  country,  they  have  had,  like  the 
^Lacedaemonians,   continual  wars  with    neighbor- 

*  ing  states.      But  the  contests  of  the  Lacedaemo- 

*  nians  have  generally  been  with  weaker  powers, 

*  those  of  the  Argians  with  stronger ;  whence  it  is 

*  habitual  to  them  to  expect  yearly  the  destruction 
^  of  their  harvest.      And  in  every  intermission  of 

*  the  evils  of  forein  war,  civil  strife  has  never  failed 

*  among  them  ;  so  violent,  that  in  Argos  has  been  imcr.  Or. 

*  seen  more  exultation  in  the  massacre  of  the  best  ^34t|* 
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of  the  ctuzens,  than  ebewhtre  commonljr  in  the 
slaughter  of  enemies. 

'  To  come  then  to  the  Thebans ;  they,  by  a 
splendid  victory,  acquired  great   reputitioa  and 
high  fortune ;  yet  by  an  intemperate  use  of  iheir 
advantages,  they  htive  brought  themselves  to  the 
situation  now,  of  a  people  defeated  in  war,  and 
worn  by  calamity*     Instantly  as  they  had  obtained 
a  superiority  over  their  enemies,  they  began  to 
excite  troubles  in  Peloponnesus;  they  proposed 
to  conquer  Thessaly  ;   they  threatened  Megara ; 
they  deprived  Attica  of  Oropus  and  its  territory, 
wasted  Euboea,  and  sent  triremes  to  Byzantium : 
as  if  they  were  taken  with  the  extravagant  ambi* 
tion  to  command  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land.    At 
length  they    made    war    on  Phods;    expecting 
quickly  to  subdue  its  towns,  to  hold  the  country 
under  their  dominion,  and  to  become  masters  of 
the  Delphian  treasury.     In  all  these  bc^s  they 
have  been  disi^pointed.     They  have  kilM  a  few 
^  Phocian  mercenaries,  fitter  to  die  than  live  ;  and 
they  have  lost  many  oi  the  best  of  their  o^ipa.  citi- 
zens.    Proposing  to  bring  all  the  Greeks  under 
their  dominion,  they  are  now  reduced  to  hope  in 
you  for  their  own  safety.' 
Thus  far  the  able  painter  incurred  no  hazard  in 
representing  the  truth.    But  there  remained  a  busi- 
ness of  extreme  difficulty  and  delicacy,  to  portray 
his  own  country  ;  to  exhibit  the  odious  features  in 
its  constitution  and  politics,  so  that  they  might  be 
acknowleged,  and  excite  attention,  without  exciting 
a  dangerous  irritation.      He  therefore  begins  with 
feigning  to  consider  notice  of  Athens  as  needless, 
because,  he  says,  Athens  had  been  wise  enough  al* 
reddy,  and  before  any  other  state,  to  qiake  peace* 
Taking  a  wide  circuit  then  throuf^  matters  appa« 
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rently  Ktdeto  the  porpote,  unless  as  they  might   sect. 
conciliate  by  amusing,  and  so  prepare  patient  atten*  ^.^-v^ 
tion  among  the  Many,  he  proceeds,  at  length,  but 
with  remarkable  precaution,  to  describe  the  party  of 
Chares  without  naming  it:  *  I  have  omitted  one  iBocr.Or. 

*  matter,'  he  says,  *  not  forgetting  it,  but  hesitating  p.  364.' 
'  to  open  upon  it ;  which  yet  I  think  ought  to  be 

^  done :  for  I  reckon  it  will  be  advantageous  to  you 
^  to  hear  of  it,  and  becoming  me  to  proceed,  in 

*  treating  the  subject  before  me,  with  all  my  wonted 

*  fineedom.' 

This  apology,  addressed  to  the  prince,  has  evi- 
dently had,  for  its  purpose,  to  draw  the  minds  of  the 
irritable  multitude  to  an  ideii,  that  his  resentment, 
at  what  was  to  follow,  might  be  expected,  when  only 
theirs  was  really  apprehended.  He  proceeds  then, 
^  I  know  there  are  men  who,  envying  your  great 
^fortune,  practised  in  etciting  trouble  in  their  seve- 

*  ral  republics,  and  reckoning  the  common  peace 

*  of  others  war  against  themselves,  speak  ill  of  you. 

*  These  men,  passing  by  all  other  things  to  com- 
'  ment  on  your  power,  represent  it  as  raised,  and 
^  now  growing,  not  for  the  benefit,  but  for  the  sub- 
^  jection  of  Greece,  which  they  say  has  long  been 
^  your   secret  purpose.      You    have    promised  to 

*  support  the  Messenians,  if  you  succeed  in  settling 
^  the  afiairs  of  Phocis ;  but  your  object,  they  con- 
'  tend,  is  to  reduce  Peloponnesus  under  your  do- 
'  minion.    The  Thessalians^  Thebans,  and  all  Uie 

*  states  of  the  Amphictyonic  confederacy  are  fully 
'  prepared  to  follow  you  in  any  measures,  and  the 
'  Argians,  Messenians,  Megalopolitans,  and  many 
^  odiers,  are  reddy  to  place  themselves  under  your 
'  orders  for  the  conquest  of  Lacedaemon.      This 

*  then  being  effected,  the  rest  of  Greece,  they  obr 

*  serve,  will  remain  too  weak  for  resistance.'     That 
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CHAF.   this  fi>rmidahle  picture  was  a  true  ooe,  seems  im- 
^^-v^  questionable :  the  fiite  of  Greece  was  in  Philip's 
hands,  and  all  depended  upon  his  disposition  to  use 
his  power  well  <»*  ill^.     Avoiding  therefbre  any 
direct  exan^ination  of  it,  the  orator  proceeds  to  tell 
the  Many  of  what  kind  of  men  they  should  bew0e : 
iiocr.  Or.   all  bold  pretenders  to  knowlege  of  the  secret  co«n- 
p.36e.      sels  of  other  powers;  all  those,  fiom  hi^est  to 
lowest,  who  were  greedy  of  the  profits  of  war  and 
trouble ;  and  not  less  those,  who,  as  we  find  De^ 
mosthenes  continually,  claimed  the  merit  of  a  soli- 
citude for  the  public  good,  beyond  what  the  public 
felt  for  itself.     In  regard  to  Ph^p's  purposes,  then 
at  last  he  adds,  ^  What  is  reasonably  to  be  appre- 
'  hended  from  one  power,  is  not  always  reasons- 
^  bly  to  be  apprehended  firom  another,  in  diAsrent 
p.  36a.     /  circumstances.      Were  the  king  of  Asia  to  pre- 

*  pare  war  against  Greece,  the  purpose  might  even 

*  do  him  honor :  tntt  for  one  of  the  progeny  of  Her- 
'  culcs,  the  benefiictor  of  all  Greece,  to  do  so,  can- 

*  not  be  equally  for  his  interest,  and,   instead  i^ 
'  honor,  would  involve  him  in  the  deepest  infidny.' 

He  proceeds  then  to  the  bold  proposal  for  Philip 
to  take  upon  himself  to  be  the  peacemaker  of 
Greece,  and  its  commander  in  waragainst  the  baf- 
barians.  The  manner  of  introducing  this  proposal 
has  been  admirably  studied  for  obviating  surprize 
and  indignation  among  the  Many,  for  softening 
adverse  and  ingaging  favorable  pre^dices.     <  Pbs- 

*  sibly,^  says  the  orator,  still  addressing  PhiKp,  •  yoii 

*  may  reckon  it  beneath  you  to  regard  the  slanders 

*  and  absurdities  that  are  vented  about  you ;  satis- 

*  fied  with  your  own  ccmsciousness  of  integrity: 

S9  Thus  iBschlDCs  observefl  of  this  critis,  *H  ^  Tv^nmi  ♦^ 
Xf«vo(  ^tffltv  Twv  j^pycjv  xupioi.     De  lepnt.  p,  288. 
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*  But  you  ou^t  not  to  despise  the  opinion  of  the    sect. 

*  Many,  nor  reckon  it  a  little  matter  to  hold  univer-  ,J!J^ 

*  sal  esteem.      Yon  may  indeed  reckon  that  you 

*  have  attained  a  &ir  and  great  reputation,  becoming 

*  yourself  and  your  forefathers,  and  the  deeds  of 

.*  bodi,  if  you  bring  all  the  Greeks  to  be  sp  affected  JjJ^J^' 
^  to^ivard  you  as  we  see  the  Lacedaemonians  tdward  p.3eo/ 
'  their  kings,  and  those  in  immediate  £uniliarity  with 
^  you  toward  yourself.    Nor  will  this  be  difficult,  if 

*  you  will  show  yourself  the  common  friend  of  all^ 
'  and  no  longer  distinguish  some  cities  with  favor, 

*  and  others  with  the  reverse  ;  and  if  moreover  you 

*  will  prosecute  measures  for  gaining  the  confidence 
'  of  the  Greeks,  by  being  formidable  to  the  bar- 

*  barians.' 

Hence  he  passes  to  animadvert  upon  the  reasona- 
bleness of  hope  for  success  in  war  against  Persia ; 
founded  on  former  successes  of  the  Grecian  arms, 
and  the  actually  dfetmcted  state  of  the  Persian 
empire :  adding  the  remarkable  assertion,  that,  for 
troops,  there  oould  be  no  difficulty  to  have  them  in  p.  970. 
any  number ;  because  such  was  the  state  of  Greece ^ 
that'  a  greater,  and  better  army,  might  be  more 
easily  raised  of  exiles  from  the  several  republics, 
than  of  ackuowleged  citizens. 

Hence  again,  under  pretence  of  example  and  admo- 
nition to  the  prince,  he  passes  to  what  might  recon- 
cile ihoat  among  the  Greeks,  yet  prejudiced  against 
a  Macedonian  leader,  and  obviate  the  aversion  and 
fear  of  those  bred,  whether  in  democratical  or  oli- 
garchal  principles^  to  look  with  horror  upon  royalty! 
'  Three  great  examples  to  the  point,*  he  says,  *  are 
'  before  you :  your  iather,  your  great  ancestor,  the 
^  founder  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  and  your 

*  g^rtater  ancestor,  the  god   Hercules,   founder  of 

*  your  race.    If  the  two  fo|p^  could,  and  the  latter 
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CHAP.    <  #ould  speak,  they  would  siirdiy  wAvvBe  a»  I  ^• 

^jji!^  '  Your  &ther  was  the  friend  of  all  those  states  whose 

id^a'"    *  friendship  I  recommend  to  you.     The  founder  of 

p. 378.'     <  the  Macedonian  monarchy  sought  command,  not 

'  as  many  have  done,  by  sedition,  massacre^  and  tu* 

'  mult  in  then*  own  cities :  with  a  more  liberal  spirit, 

'  leaving  Greece,  he  acquired  a  kingdom  in  Mace* 

^  donia  ;  knowing  that  the  Greeks  were  unaccus- 

^  tomed  to  bear  monarchy,  while  other  nations  could 

^  not  be  satisfied  under  any  other  form  of  govern- 

^  ment.    As  thus  in  principles  and  practice,  so  in  the 

*  successful  result^  he  differed  widely  from  others. 

*  They,  when  they  have .  sought  empire,  not  only 
^  have  perished  generally  themselves,  but  their  race 
^  has  been  extirpated ;  whereas  he,  after  a  fortunate 
'  life,  has  transmitted  his  honors  to  a  late  posterity.' 
Much,  following  about  Hercules,  adapted,  no  doubt, 
to  the  Greeks  of  the  time,  cannot  be  equally  felt  by 
the  modem  reader.  From  the  traditionary  deeds  of 
that  hero,  the  orator  takes  occasion  again  to  dwell 
on  the  consideration  of  war  with  Persia,  on  die  al- 
lurement of  which,  for  the  very  large  unsettled  part 
of  the  Greek  nation,  and  the  party  of  war  and 
trouble  everywhere^  he  appears  much  to  have  relied* 

i«>«;Or.    He  concludes  then  thus :  *  The  sum  of  what  I  ad- 
p. 410*      'vise  is  this:   That  you  act  beneficially  toward 

*  the  Greeks ;  that  you  reign  constitutionally  over 
'  the  Macedonians  ;  that  you  extend  your  conunand, 
'  as  widely  as  may  be  oi^er  the  barbarians.  And 
'  thus  you  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  all ;  of  the 
'  Greeks,  for  the  good  you  will  do  them ;  of  the 
'  Macedonians,  if  you  will  preside  over  them  con- 

*  ttituticHially  and  not  tyrannically ;  and  of  all  others, 
'  as  far  as  you  relieve  lAkem  from  barbaric  despotism, 
^  and  place  them  under  the  mildness  of  a  Grecian 
'  administration.    Others  must  have  their  opinions 
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^  of  what  the  times  want»  and  will  judge  for  them-    sect. 
'  selves  how  far  what  is  here  written  may  be  adapt-      ^^^' 
^  ed  to  them  ;  but  I  am  fully  confident  that  no  one 
^  will  give  you  better  advice,  nor  more  accommo- 
^  dated  to  the  existing  state  of  things.' 


SECTION  VIII. 

J^ec/  of  Iht  Oration  ofhocratu,  J^tawre*  of  the  King  of  Macedonia* 
Meamres  of  the  Phociafu.  JfegotiaUon  of  aU  Parties  with  Macedonia 
Kmd  of  the  B«eni  War,  JtidgetMnt  on  the  Phowau  eonrnnitted  to 
lAf  Jim^hietjfowt.     Credit  acquired  by  the  King  of  Macedonia. 

This  appeal  of  Isocrates,  addressed  to  the  reason  sect. 
of  his  fellowcountrymen,  was  weak  against  the  ,^^ZiUi^ 
measures  of  his  opponents,  who  ingaged  them  by 
their  passions.  The  temperance  of  style,  in  public 
speaking  and  writing,  and  the  uniform  moderation 
in  political  contest,  of  the  party  of  Phocion,  gave 
occasion  for  the  saying,  attributed  to  Philip,  that 

*  Isocrates  contended  with  a  foil,  against  Demos- 

*  thenes  with  a  sword.'  Nevertheless  the  sober 
remonstrance,  in  the  oration  to  Philip,  seems  not 
to  have  been  wholly  wasted,  even  in  Atiiens  ;  and 
where,  over  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  neither 
similar  passions,  nor  equal  powers  of  eloquence 
opposed,  it  appears  to  have  had  still  more  efficacy. 
The  disposition,  among  the  republics,  to  cooperate 
with  the  king  of  Macedonia,  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  throughout  the  countr)',  and  to  put 
themselves  under  his  lead  for  the  purpose,  was 
very  extensive,  and  yet  was  put  forward  with 
nothing  of  the  usual  republican  violence.  His 
own  conduct  marked  the   completest  respect  for 
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the  venerable  orator^s  admoQiticm»  and  yet  exhor- 
tation uiging  him  to  the  undertakii^  Mems  not 
to  have  been  unwanted*  So  little  solicitous,  as  it 
is  indicated  by  Demosthenes  himself,  was  Philip 
to  take  the  lead  in  settlbg  the  troublesome  and 
invidious  business  of  the  Sacred  war,  that  he  invited 
the  Lacedsemonian  government  to  assume  it,  offer- 
ing to  leave  the  arrangement  wholly  to  them.  Why 
this  was  declined,  both  Macedonian  and  Lacedae- 
monian history  failing,  we  are  uninformed^*  But 
Philip  still  delayed  moving,  while  the  siege  of 
Halus,  continuing,  might  afford  him  excuse  to  his 
impatient  allies.  That  town  at  length  surrendered 
upon  terms;  what  we  are  not  informed:  but  it  is 
evinced  by  the  very  invective  of. Demosthenes,  that 
nothing  of  ordinary  republican  cruelty  followed. 
The  population  was  removed.  It  appears  to  have 
been  rumored  that,  pretending  to  take  the  place 
for  the  Pharsalians,  he  would  garrison  it  with  his 
DiodJ.i6.  own  troops,  for  a  check  upon  the  Pharsalians ;  but 
he  gave  it  up  to  them  with  a  strict  adherence  to 
promise,  or  a  liberality  beyond  prtmiise,  which  stiU 
increased  his  populariQr.  The  whole  military  force 
of  Thessaly  then,  according  to  Diodcn'us,  putting 
itself  under  his  cnders,  he  marched  to  Thermopylae. 
Thus  the  Sacred  war  was  at  length  brought  to  a 
crisis,  when  the  treasury  of  Delphi,  originally  the 
great  object,  was  no  longer  worth  contention.   Still, 

X^IMvo^  ^(&l^n,  DetnoBth.  de  legat.  p.  365.  The  orator  pro- 
ceeds to  say  Uiat  Philip  deceived  the  LacedemoDians,  bot  he 
has  totally  avoided  to  say  how ;  for  which  it  is  difficult  to 
assign  a  reason,  but  that  he  was  unable.  On  the  contrary, 
what  he  and  his  rival  together  have  made  known,  rather 
mdicates  that  the  snare  or  ambosh,  ivs^pa,  of  which  he  speaks, 
as  deciding  the  final  measure  of  Archidamus,  was  his  own 
work,  or  that  of  his  party,  in  the  business  of  the  Phodtft 
garrisons. 
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however,  various  and  great  concerns  remained ;  sect. 
the  possession  of  the  temple  itself,  with  its  oracle  ^Ji^H^^ 
and  sacred  precinct,  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
Amphictyonic  council,  and  the  seat  of  the  Pythian 
games ;  with  the  decision  of  this  possession  would 
be  determined  the  fate  of  the  Phocian  people, 
and  the  dominion  of  the  Phocian  territory ;  and, 
what  was  the  sum  of  all,  the  supremacy  among  the 
states  of  Greece  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  theirs  who 
should  finally  prevail  in  this  great  contest  But 
while  the  enemies  of  Phocis  had  obtained  the 
advantage  of  the  Macedonian  alliance,  the  powerful 
confederacy  which  had  so  long  inabled  her  to  with- 
stand, and  often  nearly  overbear  her  opponents, 
was  distracted,  and  almost  dissolved,  through 
mutual  mistrust,  produced  by  the  measures  of  the 
war-party  at  Athens.  Phalaecus  and  his  partizans 
could  have  no  confidence  in  the  Athenian  govern* 
ment,  while  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
party  of  Demosthenes  and  Chares  might  obtain  a 
superiority  in  the  general  assembly.  They  were 
also  become  jealous  of  Archidamus  and  Lacedae- 
mon,  apparendy  in  consequence  of  new  connection, 
formed  or  apprehended,  between  the  Athenian  ivar- 
party  and  the  Lacedaemonian  government'^  The  JEMh.de 
Theban  forces  joined  the  army  under  Philip,  l^^'o?^' 
Meanwhile  more  than  three-fourths  of  Peloponne-  ^dPhiUp. 
sus  was  reddy,  on  any  incouragement  from  him, 
to  fall  upon  Laconia  itself.  In  this  state  of  things 
resistance  to  the  confederacy,  of  which  Philip  was 
the  head,  could  hardly,  widi  any  reasonable  hope 
of  success,  be  attempted. 

.  ^1  This  is  indicated  by  Demosthenes,  in  what  he  reports  of 
the  proposal  for  surrendering  the  Phocian  garrisons,  and  by 
JEschines. 
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CHAP.        Nevertheless,  even  in  diis  state  of  things,  Phflsp 

^^^^^  did  not  cease  to  show  a  desire  to  bring  the  Grecian 

republics  to  conciliation,  rather  than  proceed  to  the 

^Bch.  de   violences,  for  which  his  allies  were  urgent.     Of  this 

p!so7,308.  dbposition  Phalsecus    hastened  to  avail  himself. 

It  was  not  to  be  hoped  that,  under  any  arrangement 

which  the  actual  circumstances  would  allow,  he  and 

his  principal  partizans  could  continue  to  live  in 

Phocis.     They  were  therefore  glad  to  stipulate  for 

leave  to  emigrate  in  safety,  carrying  with   them 

their  portable  effects.     On  these   conditions  the 

critical  posts  of  Nicaea,  Thronium,  and  Alponus, 

were  surrendered  to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  and 

Phalaecus  marched  toward  Peloponnesus.    Greece 

was  now  open  to  the  king  of  Macedonia  and  the 

Thessalians.     The  most  vehement  ahrm   imme* 

diately   seized  the  inhabitants  of  those  BcBotian 

towns,  which  had  ingaged  in  the  Phodan  cause. 

\£sch.  ui    They    feared,    not    Macedonian    sovereinty^    but 

*"'*  Theban  vengeance.    They  hastened  therdbre  to 

address  supplication  to  Philip,  praying  that  they, 

like  the  adherents  of  Phalascus,  might  have  per* 

mission,  abandoning  Aeb*  houses   and  lands,  to 

seek  safety  for  their  lives  by  flight.    Nor  was  the 

aspect  of  things   much  less  unfavorable  for  the 

Phocians  of  the  party  adverse  to  Phalaecus ;  if  they 

had  fled  on  his  restoration,  they  could  not  hope 

to  return  ;  or  if  any  had  remained,  they  could  little 

hope  longer  to  remain  in  safety,  obnoxious  as  they 

were  to  the   Thebans  for  their   connection  widt 

Demoath.  Athens,     It  is  indeed  indicated  by  Demosthenes, 

p.^.k  that  the  principal  Phocians  very  generally  emt^ 

^^'         grated.     Philip,  interesting  himself  for  all  these,  so 

^ich,de    differed  with  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  who 

^«ff*t*        y^^tve  vehement  for  vengeance  against  them,  that  a 
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coolness  between  them  became  apparent    Never-    sect. 
theless  he  succeeded  in  procuring  personal  safety  ^J^^}^ 
for  alL    The  remaining  Phocians,  being  the  princi-  ,*"^\^ 
pal  part  of  the  lower  classes,  participated  in  the  304.^'     ' 
common  horror  of  subjection  to  the  power  of  the  ^*JJ^^* 
Thessalians  and  Thebans,  but  they  declared  their  P-.^eo- 
reddiness  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  king  of  c.  59.  * 
Macedonia.     This  was  allowed  them,  and  in  his 
name,  exclusively,  possession  was  taken  of  all  their 
towns.     What  passed  between  Archidamus   and 
Philip,  after  the  proposal  to  submit  the  Phocian 
business  to  the  arbitration  of  Lacedaemon,  we  find 
no  account.    Demosthenes  indeed  says  that  Philip 
deceived  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  without  adding 
the  least  intimation  how ;  and  had  there  been  any 
thing    in  any   transaction   really   uncreditable   to 
Philip,  he  would  not  so  have  failed  to  mention  the 
facts,  which  should  have  supported  the  imputation. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that,  had  there  been  anything  very 
uncreditable  to  Archidamus,  notice  of  it  would  have 
wholly  failed ;  unless  either  public  negotiation,  or 
private    intrigue,   from    Athens,   was    implicated. 
Complete  arrangement  indeed    between  the    two 
kings,  seems  not  to  have  been  effected ;  or  not  such 
as  to  obviate  future  misunderstanding.     Archida- 
mus, however,  clearly  unable  to  interfere  ferther 
with  any  effect,  withdrew,  and  was  unmolested  in 
his  march  homeward.     Phalaecus  and  his  principal 
followers  found  a  temporary  refuge  in  Peloponne- 
sus.   The  mercenary  force  under  him  divided.     A 
part^  following  his  fortune,  ingaged  in  new  adven- 
ture, where,  among  the  widely  spred  settlements  of 
the  Greeks,  in  Crete,  it  is  said,  and  in  Italy,  a  Diod.i.i6. 
demand  for  such  troops  occurred.     Some  had  found  ^^mI, 
service  among  the  troubles  of  Eubcea.     All  quitted 
the  former  scene  of  action,  and  thus,  after  so  many 
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CHAP,    bloody  straggles,  during  more  than  ten  years,  the 

XXXIX.   Sacred  war  quietly  ended'*. 

By  these  events  the  fate  of  Greece  certainly  was 
placed  very  much  in  the  king  of  Macedonia's 
power.  But  through  all  the  invective  of  the 
adverse  orator,  it  is  evident  that  he  proceeded  tQ 
use  the  power  with  a  moderation  unexampled 
among  the  republics,  and  with  a  consideratk>n 
for  the  general  constitution  of  the  country,  and 
for  the  several  constitutions  of  all  its  various  states, 
as  if  he   would  teach  everyone  how  to  respect 

^  DemoslheDes,  in  his  oration  on  the  emhassj,  spoken 
within  two  years  after  the  epd  of  the  Phocian  war,  sajs  ex- 
pressly that  Philip  took  no  Phocian  town  hy  siege  or  asaaolti 
but  that  all  were  surrendered  to  him  by  capitulation ;  Mi}^- 
lUav  tuv  coXscJv  Tuv  Iv  ^uxsutfi  olXuvai  coXjopx/^  fit]^  ix  cpotf^oXnf 

Mtra  xpebror  o>X  he   rw   (f^i(faaku^    ^kvra^ Demoetfa.   de 

legal,  p.  360.  In  another  part  of  the  same  orationyspeakiog 
of  the  demolition  of  the  walls  of  the  Phocian  towns,  he  attri- 
butes that  work  expressly  to  the  Thebans ;  rtHruv^cjxffwv  4t/^ 
ntun^MMtBTo'  Bifiaiw  S*  ^^ct»  o\  %wnjfyaMtrwf9S^  p.  445.  What 
then  are  we  to  think  when  we  find  the  same  orator,  in  a  speech 
of  twenty  years  after,  and  with  another  purpose  in  view,  pro- 
ducing from  among  the  records  of  the  republic,  a  letter  pur- 
porting to  have  been  sent  by  Philip  to  the  Athenian  people, 
immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Phocis,  in  these  terms : 
^  The  king  of  the  Macedonians,  Philip,  to  the  Athenian  council 
*  and  people  greeting :  Know  that  we  have  passed  Thermo- 
^  pylae,  and  subdued  Phocis  :  that  we  have  placed  garrisons. 
Mn  the  towns  that  voluntarily  submitted,  and  that^  having 
^  taken  by  force  those  that  resisted,  we  have  destroyed  them, 
^and  reduced  the  people  to  slavery.^  Demoeth.  de  cor. 
p.  238,  239.  Did  he,  in  the  former  speech,  hazard  falsehoods 
concerning  public  and  notorious  facts,  then  recent,  speaking 
then  also  in  accusation,  so  that  his  adversary,  in  his  reply, 
which  is  extant,  mieht  have  brought  forward  the  recorded 
letter,  had  it  existed,  and  which,  had  it  existed,  must  then 
have  been  generally  in  memoiyt  or  was  the  letter,  or  the 
part  of  It  above  quoted,  one  of  those  forgeries  or  falsifications 
of  public  records,  said  to  have  been  not  unknown  at  Athens, 
which  the  orator  might  venture  in  the  latter  speech,  when  he 
was  himself  speaking  in  reply,  and  perhaps  could  not  be  an- 
swered till  after  the  decision  of  the  cause  ?  or  how  otherwise 
is  the  contradiction  to  be  accounted  for. 
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itself,  and  all  how  to  support  the  independency  and    OEor. 
dignity  of  the  nation.     He  came  attended  with  a  ,^^JJ!!^. 
very  small  body  of  Macedonian  troops :  the  Thes-  ^^i*^"**^: 
saltans  were  in  considerable  force  about  him  :  the  p.  69^  k  ' 
whole  strength  of  fioeotia  was  at  hand.     It  was  ex-  p^^'^* 
pected  and  demanded  of  him  by  his  allies,  that  the  Demostb. 
Amphictyonic  law  ^ould  be  carried  into  execution 
against  the  prostrate  people  :   and  it  appears  much 
implied  by  the  orators,  that,  if   he  would  have 
assumed    judgement  to  himself,  little  exception 
would  have  been  taken ;    unless  that  the  Thebans 
and  Thessalians  would  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
mild  sentences.     According  to  that  constitution, 
whidi  all    Greece  had  for  centuries  acknon^leged 
in  theor}*^,  tho  very  little  admitted  in  practice,  the 
judgement  should  rest  with  the  Amphictyons.   But, 
apparendy  with  a  just  consideration  for  equity,  as 
well  as  a  just  deference  to  those  states  which  had 
professed  resistance  to  the  decrees  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons, on  the  ground  that  they  acted  under  control, 
Philip  tnvited  a  congress  of  deputies  firom  .all  the 
states  of  Greece''. 

At  Athens  this   appears  to  have  been,   at  the 
time,  generally  acceptable,  and  the  former  ambas- 
sadors-were  mostly  reappointed   by   the  pedple. 
^schines  and  Demosthenes  were,  of  the  number ;  JEach,  de 
but  iEschines  obtaining  excuse  for  sickness,  testi-  ^moath.* 
fied  by  the  oath  of  his  physician  before  the  council  ^*j^^9 

^  Diodorus,  (1.  16.  c  59,^  with  his  t^  ordinary  deficiency, 
says  that  Philip  consolted  wiUi  the  Boeotians  and  Thessalians. 
It  Is  obTlous  that  he  could  not  avoid  consultiD^  with  the 
Boeotians  and  Thessalians. .  But  the  assertion  of  .Sschines, 
that  ambassadors  or  deputies  were  invited  from  the  republics 
generally,  is  corroborated  by  the  account  of  Demosthenes, 
who  says,  the  Athenian  people  named  ambassadors  for  the 
occasion;  ^Aies^dXkBt^  aS6ig  ao  ro  cpiVov  rwg  «rp^tf€o^  cb^  civ  4»i- 
^MTVov, — —ix*^p9rwiffats  xoi  fioGrpv,  xal  ifA^,  xai  rCn  aXXon  ^om£ 
*>ako\tg  roO^  avrs^.    Demosth.  de  legat  p.  378. 
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CHAP,    of  Fivehundred^  Demosthenes  refused  the  office'^. 

^^^^^  For  iEschines,  his  brother  was  substituted* 

As  the  breach  widened  between  the  parties  of 
Phocion  and  Chares,  the  secession  of  .£schines 

Ch.  39.1.5.  from  the  latter,  and  addiction  to  the  former,  be- 

Historf.  came  decided  and  avowed.  Being  the  most  power- 
ful speaker  of*  his  new  party,  he  stood  of  course  in 
the  most  direct  opposition  to  the  leading  cmitor 
of  the  other  party,  Demosthenes ;  and  hence  the 
violence  of  political  enmity  between  them»  to 
which,  of  all  the  celebrated  orations  transmitted 
from  antiquity,  we  owe  four  the  most  celebrated, 
and  with  them,  the  fullest  and  best  informations  of 
the  .transactions,  and  especially  of  the  politics  of 
the  times,  ^schines's  change  of  party  furnished 
opportunity  for  invective,  which  Demosthenes  did 
not  fail  to  use.  With  the  licentiousness  of  demo- 
cratical  oratory,  he  continually  imputed  it  to  bribes 
from  the  Macedonian  court.  i£schines  was  less 
addicted  to  foul  language,  yet  we  find  him  some- 
times retorting  with  it,  in  a  way  that  the  licen- 
tiousness of  democracy  only  would  allow.     *De- 

*  mosthenes,'  he  says,  ^  mind  and  body,  and  every 

*  limb,  was  continually  up  at  auction.'  These 
mutual  imputations,  of  the  utmost  familiari^r  in 
the  political  oratory  of  their  day,  prove  nothing, 
nor  have  any  tendency  to  prove  anything,  ^schines 
might  have  his  views  to  private  advantage  in 
quitting,  as  Demosthenes  in  adhering  to  the  profli- 
gate party  he  was  ingaged  with.  But  the  secret 
ways  of  comiption  are  rarely  open  to  the  historian ; 
nor  is  it  necessary  here  to  go  beyond  obvious  and 
tangible  nuitter,   for  ground  for  the   conduct  of 

'^  The  expression  of  Demosthenes,  in  giving  his  account 
of  this  refusal,  is  Jgu^cifMiv,  litterally,  ^  I  swore  off.^  On  what 
ground  he  swore  off  is  not  indicated  by  either  orator. 
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Either  oraton  Envy  at  the  superioriQr  acquired  by  sect. 
a  younger,  in  the  favor  of  Chares,  in  the  favor  .J^IJJ;^^ 
of  the  multitude,  and  in  consequent  weight  and 
importance,  may  have  affected  the  mind  of  iElschines. 
But  more  creditable  motives  are  also  obvious ;  a 
foresight  of  the  evils  which  the  projects  of  Chares 
and  Demosthenes,  if  unsuccessful,  would  bring 
upon  Athens,  and,  if  prosperous,  upon  all  the  rest 
of  Greece  ;  a  dislike  to  continue  in  political  society 
with  those,  however  eminent  for  talents,  who  had 
alreddy  been  disgraced  by  disappointment  in  nu- 
merous uncreditable  projects  ;  a  preference  of  the 
reddy  friendship  of  such  men  as  Isocrates,  Phocion, 
and  Niceratus,  and  those  with  whom  Isocrates  and 
Phocion  and  Niceratus  held  friendship.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  would  lead  Demosthenes  to 
decline  the  office,  to  which  the  popular  voice  had 
appointed  him,  was  the  fear  of  leaving  the  assem- 
blies, in  a  critical  moment,  to  the  unbalanced 
eloquence  of  ^schines,  supporting  the  wisdom  and 
approved  integrity  of  Niceratus,  Isocrates,  and 
Iliocion. 

The  business  referred  to  the  congress,  which  -^^ch.  dc ' 
met  at  Thermopylae**,  was  of  extreme  complication  &5n. 
and  difficulty.     The  first  object,  presenting  itself, 
was  judgement  on  the  Phocians ;  and  this  abounded 
with  embarrassment.     The  Thebans,  Thessalians, 

'^  That  the  meeting  was  at  Thennopylae  is  marked  by 
^Elschiaes,  in  his  oration  on  the  crown,  p.  615  and  517,  ed. 
Reiske.  On  what  ground  Auger  has  given  'Delphes,'  for 
nuXai,  I  cannot  pretend  to  guess,  nor  how  he  could  suppose 
Eub<Ba  in  the  way  from  Delphi  to  Athens.  From  Thermo- 
pylae the  voyage  by  the  Euboean  coast  to  the  Attic  was  per- 
haps, at  any  time,  the  most  commodious  way  of  making  the 
journey ;  and  when  Boeotia  was  hostile,  and  the  season  of  the 
Pylsan  or  other  truce  did  not  give  security,  it  would  be  almost 
the  only  way, 
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CHAP,  and  some  others,  it  was  well  known,  were  disposed 
JJ^^*  to  press  severity;  on  the  other  hand  that  large 
part  of  Greece,  which  had  more  or  less  supported 
or  approved  the  opposition  to  Thebes  and  the  Am- 
phictyons,  iVould  feel  involved,  in  censure  at  least, 
by  any  sentence  against  them.  The  restoration  of 
the  credit  of  the  Delphian  treasury  then  was  what 
all  would  desire ;  but  on  the  important  question 
how  it  should  be  managed,  there  would  be  much 
doubt  and  little  agreement  Indemnification^  tor 
the  states  interested  in  the  treasure  which  had 
been  wasted,  was  also  called  for;  but  how  this 
should  be  provided  would  not  be  reddily  agreed^. 
The  views  of  true  Grecian  patriots  indeed  would 
go  still  much  farther;  to  provide  for  the  future 
peace  and  union  of  Greece,  without  which  the 
independency  of  each  republic,  and  of  all,  must  be 
utterly  precarious.  And  here  adverse  prejudices, 
conflicting  interests,  difficulties  of  all  kinds,  pre- 
sented themselves*  But  the  matters  on  which 
early  decision  was  most  imperiously  requined^  were 
judgement  on  the  Phocians,  and  arrangement  of 
the  business  of  the  Delphian  treasury.  Perhaps 
it  was  no  more  than  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of 
coming  to  any  conclusion,  and  making  any  progress, 
that,  after  a  short  deliberation,  the  congress  resolved 
to  refer  these  to  the  Amphict3'ons. 

Regularity  of  proceeding,  and  respect  for  the 
antient  constitution  of  the  nation,  could  hardly 
any  other  way  be  so  well  consulted,  as  in  com- 
mitting the  judgement  to  that  formerly  venerated 
national  court  of  judicature.  But  to  make  it  an 
impartial  court,  and  to  procure  any  general  coofi- 

^  That  these  were  objects  is  shown  by  Demosthenes,  de 
legat  p.  347. 
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deuce  in  it,  some  more  than  usual  balance,  against    sect. 
the  old  preponderance  of  Thessalian  votes,  and  J^llJJ;^ 
the   recent  acquisition  of  Theban  influence,  was 
necessary.     Nor  was  this   unprovided  for.     The 
ministers  returned  to  their   several  homes,  to  re- 
]X>rt  past,  and  obtain  instructions  for  future  proceed- 
ings.   At  Athens  no  objection  seems  to  have  been 
made  to  the   resolution   of  the  congress:    none 
however  obtained   the   sanction   of  the  soverein 
assembly.    The   same   embassy  was  reappointed,  JEMfa.<to 
as  an  emb^sy  to  the  Amphictyons'^    The  means  ^^ 
of  the  Amphictyonic  body  to  inforce  their  decrees, 
depended  upon  the  support  which  the  republics 
they  represented   were   able  and  willing  to  give. 
It  was  in  the  practice  of  the  Amphictyons,  we  JEMh.de 
find,  in  critical  emergencies,  to  call  all  Greeks,  at  ^^' 
the  time  at  Delphi,  on  whatever  authorized  business, 
to  assist  with  their  advice,  making,  in  epitome,  a 
kind  of  general  assembly  of  the  nation.    But  a 
eongress  of  embassies  would  have  more  regular  au- 
thority; it  would  be  as  a  second  house  of  national 
assembly;  and  would  far  more  either  control,  or 
add  weight  to,  the  decrees  of  an  assembly,  so  par- 
tially constituted  as  the  Amphictyons. 

The  contending  orators,  each  giving  an  account 
of  this  interesting  meeting,  do  not  give  the  clear 
and  full  information  which   might  be  expected^. 

^  £0chine8  calls  both  the  missions,  appointed  to  consider 
of  jadgement  on  the  Phocians,  embassies  to  the  AmphictvoDs. 
The  fonner  of  them  is  called,  by  Demosthenes,  an  embassy 
to  Philip. 

^  Demosthenes,  mgeniously  throwbg  out  hints  to  his  adver- 
sary's disadvantage,  where  he  could  venture  nothing  in  plain 
terms,  that  might  not  be  in  plain  terms  contradicted,  describes 
tbingsin  half-sentences;  and  .Sschines,  always  fearing  to  ex- 
cite jealousy,  among  the  Many,  Ujat  his  conduct  had  been  di- 
rected by  a  disposition  adverse  to  their  democratical  despotism 
(to  which,  in  common  with  Phocion  and  Isocrates,  and  all  the 
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CHAP.  Whether  in  the  council,  hovever,  or  ratiber  in  the 
^^^^^  congress,  or  perhaps  between  the  council  and  the 
embassies  composing  the  congress,  questions,  it 
appears,  were  warmly  debated.  According  to 
^schines,  some  of  the  Amphictyons,  firom  some 
of  the  smaller  republics,  were  very  rude,  unedu* 
cated  men.  The  animosity,  even  of  the  Thebans 
against  the  Phocians,  was  exceeded  by  the  barba^ 
rous  fanaticism  of  tlie  rough  highlanders  of  (Eta ; 
Achia.  who  Contended  that,  to  appease  the  anger  of  the 
%iT  gods  against  the  Greek  nation,  nothing  of  the  fidl 
punishment,  directed  by  the  Amphictyonic  law  for 
sacrilege,  should  be  remitted ;  die  whole  Phodan 
people,  they  insisted,  should  be  destroyed  by  prt*- 
cipitation  from  the  clifis  of  the  sacred  mountain. 
Against  such  extreme  intemperance,  however,  the 
measures,  alreddy  taken  would,  in  a  great  degree, 
provide.  The  most  obnoxious  of  the  Phocians 
were  alreddy  out  of  easy  reach ;  some,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  Phalaecus  in  Peloponnesus,  some  in 
other  parts.  But  the  more  liberal,  in  the  council 
and  among  the  embassies,  appear  to  have  been  a 
clear  majority.  The  decree  finally  given,  as  it  re- 
mains reported  by  Diodorus,  seemingly  neither  un* 
fdirly  nor  very  defectively,  tho  in  these  times  it  may 

best  men  of  Athens,  he  certainly  was  adverse)  often  avoids  to 
give  any  account,  where  much  might  be  expected  from  him. 
It  is  remarkable,  iu  the  orations  on  the  embassy  and  on  the 
crown,  that  there  is  more  eulogy  of  Philip  from  Demosthenes, 
his  virulent  enemy,  than  from  .£schines  his  friend.  In  his  ora« 
tion  on  the  crown,  especially,  .£schines  seems  to  have  feared 
that  every  syllable,  which  might  be  construed  into  justification 
of  Philip,  would  operate  towurd  his  own  ruin ;  and  even  the 
panegyric  that  he  lias  hazarded  in  his  oration  on  the  embassy, 
when  he  was  supported  by  Phocion  and  all  the  principal  men  of 
his  party,  is  not  given  as  from  himself,  but  put  into  the  mouths 
of  others.  To  such  a  degree  was  that  true,  wliich  Isocmtes 
ventured  to  declare,  that  democracy  did  not  allow  freedom  of 
speech. 
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appear  severe,  yet  placed  by  the  side  of  republican    sect. 
judgements,  will  show  rathqr  moderation,  humanity  ,„^IIi^ 
and  clemency.    It  began  regularly  with  laying  a  Diod.i.ie. 
foundation  for  what  was  to  follow,  by  declaring  all  ^' 
the  Amphictyonic  rights  of  the  Phocians  forfeited. 
It  directed  then  that  the  three  principal  cities  of 
Fhocis  be  dismantled,  and  all  the  other  towns  de«> 
stroyed ;  that  the  people  live  in  villages,  not  less 
than  a  furlong  one  from  the  other,  and  none  con- 
sisting of  more  than  fifty  houses  ;  that  they  surren^ 
der  all  heavy  armor  and  all  horses,  and  possess 
none  till  the  debt  to  the  god  be  paid ;  for  the  liqui- 
dation of  which  a  yearly  rent  of  sixty  talents,  nearly 
twelve  thousand  poimds  sterling,  was  assessed  on 
the  Phocian  lands. 

With  as  little  severity  thus,  as,  considering  tf)e 
state  of  Greece,  it  seems  easy  to  imagine  possible, 
aU  the  principal  objects  of  the  congress,  those 
which  most  interested  the  Greek  nation,  were  pro- 
vided for.  The  most  eminent  of  the  Phocians,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Demosthenes,  including  proba- 
bly most  of  the  principal  landowners,  had  alreddy 
emigrated.  That  frequent  lot  of  Grecian  freemen, 
exile,  was  evidently  for  them  unavoidable.  Their 
country  was  in  course  to  be  held  subordinate,  and 
deprived  of  means  to  renew  the  former  violences 
against  the  temple  and  treasury,  and  the  dangers 
insuing  to  the  conquerors.  For  them  to  live  in 
the  country  then,  surrounded  by  <Thebans,  Locri- 
ans,  and  CEtasans,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  if  pos- 
sible, could  not  be  desirable.  The  deprivation  of 
heavy  armor  and  horses,  for  those  allowed  to  re- 
tain possession  of  the  lands,  was  no  more  than  an 
ordinary  precaution,  among  the  republics,  against 
a  defeated  party  of  their  own  fellowcitizens.  T6 
move  the  inhabitants  of  one  town  to  another,  we 
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CHAP,  have  seen  also  a  common  measure  of  policy ;  and 
,^^^!1^  to  move  the  Phocians^  mostly  of  the  lower  ranks 
only,  from  towns  to  villages,  would  probably  be  less 
felt,  as  a  severity,  than  the  forced  migration  of  the 
principal  Arcadian  landowners  to  a  city ;  which  the 
boasted  vindicator  of  Grecian  freedom,  Epameinon- 
das,  is  said  first  to  have  commanded,  and  the  Athe- 
nian republic,  claiming  to  be  the  great  patroness 
of  democracy,  afterward  supported.  For  the  re- 
maining population  then  to  pay  the  rent  required, 
holding  lands  not  before  their  own,  was  a  mode  of 
restoring  Ihe  credit  of  the  Delphian  treasury,  and 
doing  justice  to  those,  who  had  sufiered  from  the 
contest  for  it,  apparently  as  little  exceptionable  as 
any  which  the  circumstances  of  the  times  would 
have  admitted.  This  remaining  population  must 
live  so  far  in  dependency,  as  it  was  without  means 
to  defend  itselPagainst  forein  invasion.  But  all  the 
neighboring  states  had  an  interest  in  defending  it, 
while  their  jealousies  would  prevent  any  one  from 
commanding  it;  so  that  the  Phocian  people,  in 
their  villages,  possessed  perhaps  a  better  indepen- 
dency than  the  Boeotian  towns  under  Theban  rule, 
or  the  aristocratical  Arcadians  under  their  demo- 
cratical  sovereins. 

It  remained  to  dispose  of  the  right  of  double  vote 
in  the  Amphictyonic  assembly,  which  had  been 
held  by  the  Phocian  people.  Among  those  then 
whose  cause  the  king  of  Macedonia  had  assisted, 
DSod.1.16.  among  the  large  part  of  the  Greek  nation,  which 
SlSin.^  reckoned  that  by  him  the  national  religion  was  vin- 
dicated, the  political  as  well  as  the  religious  consti- 
tution maintained,  the  rights  of  the  great  national 
council  asserted,  and  themselves  preserved  from 
subjugation,  it  could  appear  no  immoderate  compli- 
ment to  give  it  to  a  prince,  the  acknowleged  de- 
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scendentof  HerculeS|Who  had  done  so  much  for    sect. 
them.    It  was  accordingly  decreed,  that  the  forfeit-  ..^[JH^ 
ed  double  vote  of  the  Phocians  should  bplong  to 
the  king  of  Macedonia,  and  his  posterity. 

As  soon  as  judgement  was  declared  against  the  J®"****^* 
Phocians,  Dercyllus,  one  of  the  Athenian  embassy,  p.  359! 
a  friend  of  Chares,  hastened  home,  leaving  the  rest  ^j^* 
of  the  embassy  to  deliberate  on  measures,  farther  de.iegau 
to  be  taken,   for   establishing  the    tranquillity  of 
Greece.      It  happened  that  he  arrived  when  an 
assembly  of  the  people  was,  in  regular  course,  held 
in  Peirseus,  on  the  business  of  the  naval  arsenals.  About  17 
Alarm  was  infused  among  the  multitude,  as  if  the    "*^** 
combined    forces  of   Macedonia,    Th^ssaly,    and 
Thebes,  were  on  full  march  against  Athens.    The  Demotth. 
panic  was  such,  that  a  decree,  proposed  to  the  ^.e%^ 
soverein   crowd,  was  instantly  voted,  commanding   |^9** ' 
all  free  inhabitants  of  Attica,  without  delay,  to  move  s  de  oor. 
their  iamilies  from  the  country  into  one  of  the  forti-  ^^ 
fied    towns,    Athens,    Peirasus,    Eleusb,    Phyle, 
Aphidna,  Rhamnus,  or  Sunium:  it  directed  far- 
ther, that  all  those  places  be  put  into  the  best  stat;e 
for  defence ;  and,  the  more  to  impress  the  popular 
mind,  it  was  proposed,  and  the  decree  directed, 
that  the  sacrifice   to  Hercules,  according   to   the 
established  ceremonial  for  the  beginning  of  a  war, 
be  performed  in  the  city. 

These  measures  appear,  on  first  view,  democra- 
tical  extravagancies,  unfit  even  for  any  serious  party 
purposes.  But  the  explanation  remains  from  De- 
mosthenes himself,  in  his  account  of  the  measures 
of  his  party,  which  have  been  alreddy  related  ;  the 
negotiation  for  placing  the  towns,  commanding  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae,  in  the  hands  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  the  plan  for  starving  the  Amphictyo- 
nic  army,  by  stopping  its  supplies.     How  &r,  and 
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CHAP,  how  titnely>  Philip  may  have  had  information  of 
J^J^J^  the  extent  of  this  hostile  purpose,  and  of  the  fpre- 
paratlon  for  its  execution,  we  are  not  informed ;  but 
intelligence  of  transactions,  so  public  as  tliose  which 
followed  the  return  of  Dercyllus,  would  of  course 
DeiiiM.de  quickly  reach  him.  It  produced  a  communication 
'^'^'^'  from  him,  in  the  usual  form  of  a  letter,  to  the  Athe- 
nian people,  testifying  his  surprize  at  their  proceed- 
ings, and  complaining  of  them  as  measures  indicat- 
ing the  purpose  of  hostility,  the  most  unprovoked 
and  unjustifiable**.  What  answer  was  given  to  this 
letter  is  nowhere  said ;  but  circumstances  enough 
indicate  that  it  was  such  as  the  party  of  Chares,  and 
not  the  party  of  Phocion,  would  suggest  Confi- 
dence between  the  Macedonian  and  Athenian  go- 
vernments must  of  course  cease ;  and  the  Athenian 
embassy  to  the  Amphictyons  (whether  at  Thermo- 
pylae still,  or  rather  removed  to  Delphi)  if  before 
authorized,  as  ^schines  indicates,  to  concur  with 
Philip  in  lenient  measures  toward  Phocis  and  die 
Bceotian  allies  of  Phocis,  and  to  support  propositions 
of  that  tendency  against  the  violence  of  the  The- 
bans  and  Thessalians,  would  now  be  utterly  uncer- 
tain what  to  expect  from  their  own  government ; 
sure  only  that,  if  the  party  of  Chares  finally  prevail- 
ed, they  should  be  criminated  for  any  concurrence 
in  Macedonian  counsels. 
Diod.1.16.  Nevertheless  the  congress,  as  the  historian  as- 
sures us,  proceeded,  in  the  line  recommended  by 
Isocrates,  taking  into  consideration  what  was  want- 
ing for  the  general  benefit  of  Greece  (toward  which 
an  extension  of  pacification  would  be  a  principal 

^  This  is  the  letter  mentioned  in  note  32  of  this  section.  In 
the  latter  part  of  it,  stating  the  complaint,  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  falsification,  similar  to  that  which  Demosthenes  himself 
has  given  reason  to  suppose  in  the  former. 
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matter)  and  passing  decrees  for  the  purpose.    But    sect. 
Athenian   support  failing  (not  perhaps  that  which  ,^^J!^ 
the  Athenian  embassy  might  be  disposed  to  ^ve, 
but  that  which  it  could  undertake  that  the  govern* 
mcnt  it  represented  would  support)  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  yield  much  to  the  Thebans  and  Thes* 
salians.     Philip  could  not,  without  certain  rupture 
with  Thebes,  and  injury  to  his  interest  in  Thessaly, 
procure  the    restoration  of  Plataea  and  Thespias, 
the  towns  from  of  old  connected  with   Athens  ; 
nor  could  he  obviate  the  exile  of  the  Orchomenians 
and  other  Boeotians,  who  had  taken  part  with  the 
Phocians.     It  was  even  said  that,  so  small  was  the  Demotth. 
Macedonian  force  attendbg  him,  compared  with  the 
Theban  and  Thessalian,  and  so  violent  a  powerful 
party  in  Thebes,  that  even  his  person  might  not 
have  been  safe,  had  he  urged  favor  to  those  un- 
fortunate people  farther.     On  his  part  no  violence 
was  used  or  threatened.    Bloodshed  even,  what  law 
might   have  warranted,  was  completely  obviated* 
Returning  to  his  kingdom,  he  left  the  decrees  which 
had    been   constitutionally  passed,    to  be    consti- 
tutionally  executed,    under    the    direction  of  the 
Amphictyons.      What  then  his    own    generosity 
could  do,  to  make  amends  to  the  unfortunate  out- 
casts, it  is  acknowleged  was  done.    As  many  as 
would  take  refuge  in  his  kingdom  were  kindly  re- 
lieved, and  provided  with   settlements.     Nor  did 
the  invective  of  the  Athenian  orators  avail  over  the 
greater  part  of  Greece.   On  the  contrary,  wherever 
the  Athenian  war-party  interest  did  not  predomi- 
nate, its  purposes  were  observed  with  aversion  and 
apprehension,  and  its  invective  rather  excited  oppo- 
sition in  panegyric,  even  to  extravagance.    To  this 
the  testimony  of  Demosthenes  himself  is  so  strong 
and  so  direct,  that  it  may  perhaps  outweigh  all  others. 
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Even  at  Thebes,  he  saya,  the  voice  of  thoac  at  the 
time  prevailed,  who  joined  the  Thessalians,  ex- 
tolling Philip  as  their  friend,  beneiactor,  and  pre-- 
server ;  and,  throughout  Greece,  the  people  re- 
joiced in  the  peace,  for  which  they  reddily  acknow- 
leged  themselves  indebted  to  him^.  Thus  war- 
ranted, the  historian's  large  yet  sober  praise,  will 
command  credit.  *  Philip,'  says  Diodorus,  *  having 
^  concurred  with   the  Amphictyons,  in  their  de- 

*  crees  for  the  common  welfare  of  Greece,  having 
'  provided  means  for  carrying  them  into  ezecu- 
'  tion,  and   having  conciliated  good  will,  on  all 

*  sides,    by  his  humanity  and  affiibility,  returned 

*  into  his  kingdom,  bearing  with  him  the  g^ory  of 

*  pittyj  added  to  that  of  military  talents  and  bra- 

*  very,  and  in  possession  of  a  popularity  that  gave 

*  him  great  advantage  for  future   extensbn  of  his 

*  power/ 

^  The  foul  words  with  which  the  orator  has  studiously  tliin^ 
ed  his  eulogy,  sufficiently  shows  that  he  meant  no  flattery  ;  Of 

aXXoi  6i  "EXXvivf (,  ifMiW  df«'<v  irs^axaiiJvw  xat  &nf*apnpettct£ 
Sn  jfXrid'av,  ^yov  ci)v  f/f^vTjv  ouffASvoi.  Demosth.  de  cor.  p.  t40. 
The  sense,  with  which  Demosthenes  commonly  uses  tlie  term 
9«vaxi^u,  seems  must  nearly  to  be  represented,  in  English,  by  the 
cant  word  ^  to  hum.' 
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Affairs  of  Gkeece,  from  the  End  of  the  Sacred 
War,  to  the  Acquisition  of  the  Lead  of  the 
War-party  of  Athens,  and  the  Authority  of 
First  Minister  of  the  RepuWic,  by  Demos- 
thenes. 


SECTION  I. 

Change  t»  tkt  P^tUutdStah  0/  Oreeee  jtr^inud  k»  the  Saend  Wwr. 
PoUcjf  9/the  Party  ^  Chares  at  Athene  :  Popular  Interest  faroring 
the  Party  :  Prosecution  of  hostUe  Purpose  against  Macedonia  :  Ora^ 
tion  0/ Demosthenes  on  the  Peace. 

X  HAT  contest  among  the  Grecian  republics,  com-     sect. 
monly  tntided  the  Sacred  War,  terminated  with  s,^^^^ 
far  less  calamity,  far  less  subversion  of  the  former 
state  of  things,  than  was  apprehended  if  either 
Thebes  or  Phocis  might  have  commanded  the  use 
of  victory,  nevertheless  produced  a  revolution  in 
the  political  circumstances  of  Greece,  very  impor- 
tant and  wholly  unforeseen.     The  empire,  as  it  was 
called,  of  Thebes,  which  had  shone  like  a  meteor 
under  Epameinondas,  but,  from  the  moment  of  his    ^ 
death,  had  held  only  a  sickly  existence,  was  anni- 
hilated ;  except  as  the  Theban  people  were  confirm- 
ed in  their  command,  truly  imperial,  over  the  people 
of  all  the  other  towns  within  the  narrow  bounds  of 
VOL.  VI.  56 
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Boeotia.  Lacedsemon,  with  many  straggles^  had 
risen  litde  from  the  low  state  to  which  Epameinon- 
das  had  reduced  her.  On  the  depressicMi  of 
Thebes  and  Lacedasmon,  Athens  had  exulted  in 
fair  hope  of  command  over  her  sister  republics, 
more  unrivalled  than  in  her  former  greatest  pros- 
perity. But  that  hope  was  thwarted  by  the  new 
power,  and  still  more  by  the  spredding  popularity 
of  the  Macedonian  government;  forced,  by  the 
invasion  of  Thessaly,  after  much  war  with  Athens 
alone,  into  contest  and  connection  among  other 
states  south  of  Thermopylae*  It  was  comparative- 
ly little  that,  on  the  Thracian  shore,  Amphipolis 
and  Methone  had  been  lost,  and,  with  Olynthus  and 
its  dependencies,  added  to  a  rival  dominion. 
Macedonia  was  now  the  power  to  which,  far  more 
than  to  Thebes,  Lacedsemon,  and  Athens  together, 
the  Grecian  people  were  become  extensively  dis- 
posed to  commit  that  protecting  and.  combining 
supremsicy,  which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of 
ambition  and  contest  for  all. 

A  large  party  in  Athens,  as  we  have  seeni,  was 
disposed  to  rest  under  these  circumstaaoes,  con- 
sidering them  as  altogether  even  desirable  ;  afford- 
ing the  best  prospect,  for  ages  offered,  of  means 
for  harmonizing  the  jarring  interests  of  the  several 
republics,  and  establishing  for  their  people,  upon 
the  broad  basis  of  a  liberal  community  in  rights, 
a  quiet  and  security  hitherto  unknown,  and  now 
more  than  ever  wanted.  But  the  obstacles,  in  the 
political  state  of  the  country,  remained  yet  many 
and  great.  Every  republic  having  views,  not 
simply  to  its  own  good,  but,  through  habitual  jea- 
lousy, adverse  to  its  neighbors,  and  ever}'  republic 
being  divided  within  itself,  so  that  fellowcitizens 
were  more  jealous  of  each  other  than  of  any  fo- 
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reinen,  Aus,  in  the  very  advantages  of  the  Mace- 
dooiaa  connection,  new  sources  of  contention 
arose. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  to  set  civil  discord 
again  extensively  in  flame,  it  would   suffice  that 
a  rival  patronising  power  was  reddy.     This  the 
party  of  Chares  saw,  and  on  it  rested  the  policy 
which,  after  so  many  &ilures,  with  unwearied  dili- 
gence, and  unabated  ardor,  they  persevered  in  pur- 
suing.   On  a  union  of  the  democratical  interest 
throughout    Greece,  under  their  patronage,  they 
hoped  to  found  a  power,  capable  of  balancing  still 
«id  even  overwhelming  the  Macedonian  kingdom. 
That  they  had  ever  wholly  abandoned  this  purpose, 
that  they  had  ever  intended  to  keep  peace  with 
Macedonia,  longer  than  the  pressure  of  circumstan- 
oes  required,  the  whole  tenor  of  the.  orations  of 
Demosthenes  shows  highly  doubtful,  if  indeed  it 
^  does  not  rather  absolutdy  disprove.    But  they  had 
s"  hoped  that  they  might  maintain  their  commanding 
influence  in  the  soverein  aasembly,  even  during 
•peace,  till  their  policy  might  bring  them  means  for 
again  reaortiiig  to   war   with    advantage.     Here 
however  they  had    a  new  disappointment.    All 
their  flattery  to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  and  all  the 
ability  with  which,  in  the  first  negotiation  for  peace, 
they  had  outwitted  their  domestic  opponents,  could 
not  induce  him  to  give  hb  confidence  to  them,  or 
withdmw  it  firom  Phocion's  party. 
~    The  form  of  the  Athenian  government  aflforded 
frequent  opportunity  for  forein  powers  to  interfere  ' 
in  its  concerns,  in  a  way  highly  dangerous.    The 
jealousy  of  democracy  would  little  allow  a  regular 
minister  for  forein  aiShirs,  with  sufficient  powers  ; 
a  jealousy  perhaps  not   altogether   unreasonable, 
because  the  impotence  of  democracy  could  hardly 
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allow  it  with  safety.    Hie  feeource  was  to  divide 
the    authority  among  numbers  :   at  Adiens   the 
council  of  Fivehundred  was  the  proper  board  for 
communicating  widi  forein  states.    But  that  body 
was  too  unwieldy  to  be  properly  competent  for  die 
business.      From  one  extreme  then,  as*  was  not 
uncommon  among  the  democracies,  the  transition 
was  immediate  to  another.    If  matters  pressed,  and 
a  decided  fiivorite  of  the  soverein  Many  was  reddy^ 
all  authority  was  committed  to  an  autocrator-gene- 
ral.    Thus  a  Pericles  and  a  Cleon,  an  AlcibiBdea 
and  a  Chares,  by  turns,  ruled  with  dictatorial  pow- 
ers.   But  in  the  intervals  of  such  decisive  partialily 
for  one  man,  any  orator,  who  could  gain  the  popular 
ear,  might  be  the  effectual  agent  of  any  forein  state  ; 
as  we  have  seen  Demosthenes  for  Rhodes  and  fin* 
Megalopolis.     Macedonia  was  now   become  die 
forein  power  of  most  consideration,  for  Athens  es* 
pecially,  but  for  every  other  Grecian  republic  also 
with  which  Athens  had  aflbirs  to  transact    IF  then 
one  party  in  Athens  could  communicate  wtth  the 
Macedonian  government  reddily  and  upon  friendly 
terms,  and  the  other  not  so,  the  former  would  have 
great  advants^  for  holding  the  adminbtration  ;  and 
the  other,  while  peace  with  Macedonia  lasted,  could 
not  hold  it  but  under  great  disadvantages.    Ac* 
cordingly,  after  the  conclusion  of  die  peace,  the 
party  of  Phocion,  tho  much  impeded,  and  sorne^ 
times  interrupted,  yet  mostly  directed  the  admin^ 
Demosth.  istration  and  disposed  of  the  principal  offices^    In 
na^p.  J.  ^^g^  circumstances,  for  the  party  of  Chares  and 

ChenoiL 

legat.*  ^  I'^^s  '^  shown  by  the  complaints  of  Demosthenes  in  tiBl 

Bob  fine,  second  Philippic,  and  on  the  Chersonese,  and  more  express^ 
by  the  oration  of  .^schlnes  on  the  embassy,  toward  the  con- 
clusion. 
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Demosthenes  to  recover  the  lead,  new  troubles 
were  necessary,  and  especially  a- breach  with  Mace- 
donia* 

'    The  actual  state  of  the  Athenian  republic  then 
afforded    them    invitation   and    even    incitement. 
Not  Chares  only  and  the  leading  men  of  his  party, 
ontors    and  principal    officers,  but  all  who    had 
acted  in  any  favor  under  him,  to  the  lowest  jury- 
man and  the  last  rower  of  a  trireme,  together  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Athenian  citizens,   were 
feeling,   in  peace,  the  loss  of  numerous    advan- 
tages and  larger  hopes,  to  which  in  war  they  had 
been  accustomed.    In  war  every  Athenian  citizen, 
on  a  forein  station,  was  a  great  man.     The  con- 
sideration he  held,  the  authority  conceded  to  him, 
the  profit  insuing,  the  prospect  of  adventure  ever 
before  him,  with  endless  hope  of  new  advantages, 
were,  through  the  peace,  ended,  to  the  great  regret 
of  numbers.    The  orators  also  found  their  principal 
source  of  gain  and  of  hope  in  war.    No  officer 
oould  long  hold  forein  command  without  an  orator 
reddy,  on  all  occasions,  at  home,  to  undertake  the 
defence  of  His  conduct.    An  orator,   not  yet  emi- 
nent enough  to  be  paid  for  defending  a  general, 
mi^t  hope  to  rise  by  attacking  a  general;  and 
often  he  obtained  pay  for  abstaining  from  attack, 
-when,  for  undertaking  defence,  he  could  not  get 
employment.     To  increase  the  forein  dependencies 
of  Athens,  to  have  disturbance  arise  in  those  de- 
pendencies, to  have  complaints  come  to  the  courts 
of  Athens,  from  forein  republics  against  oneanother, 
or  i^inst  Athenian  officers,  all  tended  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  orators.     Nor  did  their  cause,  thus 
bad,  stand  unsupported;    it  rested  on  the  broad 
basis  of  the  interest  of  thousands  of  citizens,  who 
lived  by  the  pay  for  attending  the  assemblies  and 
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courts  of  justice,  and  the  feasts  or  odier  bribes 
given  to  obtain  their  votes.    Beginning  dien,  at 
Athens,  to  promote  a  breach  of  the  peace  and  al- 
liance just  concluded  with  Macedonia,  die  war- 
party  proposed  to   acquire  power  equal  to  dieir 
ambition,  by  patronizing,  throughout  Greece,  the 
party  opposite  to  that  which,  for  the  sake  of  peace 
external  and  internal,  might  form  or  desire  connec* 
tion  with  Macedonia. 
R.C.S46.       The    hostile    purpose,  alreddy  on  many  occa- 
O1.108.3.  sions,  sliown,  became  soon  more  directly  avowed. 
The  right  of  representation  in    the    council   of 
Amphictyons  being  given  to  the  reigning  femily 
of  Macedonia,  Philip  with  just  deference  to  his 
Demosih.   co-estates,   sent  them  severally  notice  of  it.      A 
p!a^r    Thessalian  embassy  accompanied  Philip's  miais- 
▼cmt^'  ters,  to  announce  it  to  the  new  aHy  of  Thessaly, 
Up.  p.  6.     the  Athenian  people,  and  to  desire  the  formal  ac- 
knowlegement  of  him,  is  an  Amphictyon,  by  a 
decree  for  the  purpose.    In  the  assembly  held,  to 
give    audience  to  those  ministers,    some  violent 
speeches  were  made  in  opposition  to  the  demand. 
Constitutional  objection  to  it,  apparently  was  not  to 
be  found.    The  adverse  orators,  therefore,  passing 
over  all  consideration  of  the  Amphictyonic  decree, 
endevored  to  excite  indignation  among  the  proud 
and  irritable  multitude,  by  speaking  of  the  king 
of  Macedonia's  message  as  a  requisition,  resting 
on  his  own  authority  :  *  It  was  unfit,'  they  said, 

*  that  the  Athenian  people  should  receive  oom- 

*  mands  from  any  king  ;'  and  some  went  so  far  as 
to  assert  that  they  should  prefer  war  to  an  acknow* 
legement  of  the  king  of  Macedonia  as  im  Am- 
phictyon. 
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The  speech  of  Demosthenes  on  the  occasion 
remains  to  us,  and  it  abounds  with  art'.  Pretend- 
ing to  reprove  the  violence  of  others,  he  effectually 
stimulates  «.      *  He  never,*   he    said,    *  believed  ^^^f^- 

*  Philip's  professions  of  friendship  for  the  Athe-  ^ei  pw-' 

*  nian  people.'    Calling  his  own  party  only/  in  the  ^'^p*  ^' 
ocdinary  party-style,  the  Athenian  people,  he  was 
perhaps  right.     'From  that  friendship,'  he  pro- 
ceeded, *  he  looked  for  none  of  the  benefits,  which 

*  others  so  freely  promised.  He  did  not  admire  the 
^  treaty  concluded :  he  did  not  think  it  such  as  the 

*  republic  should  have  made.    And  yet  he  must 

*  caution  the  people  against  giving  provocation  for 
<  the  states,  now  calling  themselves  Amphictyonic, 
^  to  combine  in  war  s^nst  the  republic  ;  of  which 
^  there  might  be  danger,  if  the  Athenian  people 

*  opposed  what  the  Amphictyonic  council  had  de- 

*  creed.  If  indeed  they  would  go  to  war  aguh  with 
^  Philip  for  Amphipolis,  or  whatever  else,  in  which 

*  the  Thessalians,  Argians,  and  Thebans,  had  no 
'  common  interest,  the  objection  would  not  hold ; 
'  because  he  did   not  believe  these   would   join 

*  Philip,  and  least  of  all  the  Thebans.'  Alreddy, 
it  may  seem,  the  keensighted  politician  had  dis- 
covered, in  the  popular  passions  and  state  of  fac- 
tions at  Thebes,  the  rising  opportunity  for  leading 
the  republic,  of  all  Greece  actually  the  most  hos- 
tilely  disposed  toward  Athens^  to  cooperate  in  the 

^  The  objectiODS  of  Libanius  and  Pbotius  to  the  authenticity 
of  this  oration,  mischievous  in  the  too  common  way  of  critics 
under  the  Roman  empire,  are  y^t  almost  too  futile  to  deserve 
the  formal  refutation  of  ihe  learned  author  of  the  note  on  the 
subject,  in  the  Antient  Universal  History.  For  those  curious 
OB  the  subject  however,  that  note  may  deserve  attention.  But 
I  would  invert  the  added  argument,  ascribing  the  oration  to 
Demosthenes,  ^  because  he  is  worthy  of  it,'  and  rather  say  I 
ascribe  it  to  Demosthenes,  ^  because  it  is  worthy  of  him ;'  and 
to  warrant  this  I  would  refer  to  the  next  following  note  in  the 
same  work. 
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purposes  of  his  party.  But  acme  stir  and  murmur- 
ing, among  the  people,  admonished  him  that  he 
must  yet  be  cautious  in  speaking  of  Thebes.  Pro- 
ceeding, therefore,   he  said,    *Let  there  not  be 

*  tumult  before  I  am  heard ;    I  repeat,  least  of  all 

*  the  Thebans.  Not  that  they  bear  us  any  friend^ 
^ship;  not  that  they  are  not  enough  disposed  to 
'  court  Philip  ;    but  because,  however  stupid  any 

*  among  you  may  suppose  them,  they  know  per- 

*  fectly  that  their  country  lies  between  us  and  their 
^  allies ;  whence,  if  they  were  to  join  with  Mace- 

*  donia  In  war  against  us,  the  pressure  would  fall 

*  upon  them,  while  another,  the  principal  director 

*  of  measures,  would  profit  most  from  any  success.' 
With  consummate  art  then  he  directed  the  conclu* 
sion  of  his  spdech,  through  an  argument  professing 
the  purpose  of  peace,  to  prepare  among  the  people, 
for  reddy  use,  the  fewel  of  war,  ambition,  cupidity, 
and  resentment*  ^  We  allow  the  Thebans,'  he  said, 
'  to  hold  Oropus  :  we  have,  by  the  late  treaQr,  sur» 
'  rendered  Amphipolis  to  Philip ;  we  have  consented 
'  that  Cardia  shall  be  separated  from  our  dominion 
'  of  the  Chersonese ;  that  the  prince  of  Caria  shall 

*  be  the  protecting  power  of  Chios,  Cos,  and  Rhodes ; 
'  and  that  the  Byzantines  may  stop  our  ships.'  (The 
Byzantines,  independent  since  the  Confederate  war» 
and  holding  the  command  of  the  Bosporus,  took 
that  toll  from  all  ships  passing  to  and  from  the 
Black  Sea,  which  the  Athenian  government  had 
exacted  while  Byzantium  was  under  its  dominjion.) 

*  Would  it  not  then,'  lie  proceeded,  *  be  absurd, 

*  conceding  thus,  to  these  powers,  important  advan- 

*  tages  properly  our  own,'  (as  if  the  people  of  Cardia^ 
Chios,  Cos,  Rhodes,  and  Byzantium,  were  bom  to 
live  under  the  dominion  of  the  people  of  Athens) 

*  to  ingage  in  wair  with  all  together  for  a  shadow  at 
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*  Delphi?^  The  hostile  mind  is  certainly  enough 
exhibited  in  this  speech  for  peace.  What  decisbn 
immediately  followed  we  have  no  precise  infer* 
mation ;  but,  in  the  end,  the  advice  of  the  more 
violent  orators  prevailed,  and  it  was,  by' a  decree, 
declared,  that  the  Athenian  people  did  not  admit  Demotth. 
the  claim  of  the  king  of  Macedonia  to  ^be  an  p!:  *^' 
Aihphictyon. 


SECTION  II. 

Shari  CeMoittfn  ofJinm  throughout  Cbreece,  Contest  of  Factions  at 
Megara :  AnimoHties  in  Peloponneiut :  Propensity  to  desire  Patron'* 
age  o/Muedonia,  htoeeiitfe  at  JUhens  agqmsl  Maudonda:  Jieeusa^ 
Hon  o/PhUoeratu:  Decree  eoneernmg  •Amphipolis,  •Accusation  of 
JSisehines  by  Timarehus.  Second  Philippic  of  Demosthenes*  Accvf 
sation  of  JEsthmeshy  Demosthenes. 

Full  of  the  spirit  of  discord  as  all  Greece  at  this  time   sect. 
remained,  every  republic  hostile  to  many  others,  s^.^^!^ 
and  each  divided  within  itself,  yet  the  conclusion 
of  the  Sacred  war  brought  repose  to  the  country,  so 
fiir  that  contest  in  arms  seems  ever}'where  to  have, 
ceased.    According  to  the  avowal  of  Demosthenesi  Demotth. 
himself,  the  Greeks  very  generally  rejoiced  in  the  pf<^* 
peace,  and  were  disposed  to  maintain  it.     Confor- 
mably to  this  testimony  of  the  cotemporary  orator^  B.C.345. 
the  next  year,  the  fourth  of  the  hundred  and  eightl^  01.108.4. 
Olympiad,  is  remarkable,  in  the  narrative  of  the  an- 
nalist, for  a  void  in  Grecian  afiairs ;  excepting  for,, 
what  little  concerned  Greece  generally,  the  expe-, 
dition,  formerly  related,  of  Timoleon  from  Corinth 
to  Sicily  :  the  very  name  of  Macedonia  is  unmen- 
tioned. 
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CBAf .       But  the  Are  6f  faction  did  not  long  remain  so 
,,^»v-w  ftniothered.     In  the  little  republic  erf*  Megara,  which 
ch. ».  •.  we  have  formeriy  observed  florishing  through  in- 
Hiftoir.     dustry  in  manuiacture,  the  high  democratical  party, 
supported  by  the  high  democratical  party  in  Athens, 
held  the  sway.    As  then  that  party  in  Athens  was 
hostik  to  Macedonia,  the  party  dependent  on  it  in 
Megara  would  also  be  hostile  to  Macedonia ;  and 
dience  the  views  of  the  adverse  party  would  be  the 
nuM'e  directed  to  Macedonian  patronage,  which  was 
^•J^jJ-   becoming  so  extensively  an  object  of  desire.     Ac- 
p,  ^^    cordingly  Ptoeodonis,  head  of  the  noblest  and  weal- 
thiest family  of  that  little  state,  went  to  Pella.     Of 
course  he  would  be  civilly  received;  but  whether  he 
obtained  asabtance,  or  reason  to  hope  for  assistance, 
appears  uncertain.     His   principal   incouragement 
seems  rather  to  have  been  derived  from  the  circum- 
stances of  Athens ;  the  party  of  Chares,  patrons  of  his 
opponents,  no  longer  holding  their  former  command- 
ing influence  diere.    The  danger  of  their  Interferentd 
thus  being,  tho  not  removed,  yet  rendered  less 
imminent,  he  ventured  upon  that  which  had  inabled 
Hermocrates  to  return  to  Sicily,  and  Dion  to  acquire 
command  in  Syracuse,  and  so  many  other  chiefs 
of  parties  to  obtain  a  superiority  in  their  republics ; 
he  introduced  into  Megara  a  body  of  mercenary 
mx>ps«      But,  whether    the  more   respectable  of 
those  within  or  without  his  own  state,  otherwise 
disposed  to  support  him,  disapproved  this  measure, 
or  pecuniary    means  failed  him,   or  for  whatever 
other  cause,  the  mercenaries  \vere  soon  dismissed ; 
civil  contest  was  renewed,  and  the  democratical 
party  appears  to  have  recovered  the  a$cendancy^ 

'  Leland  seems  to  have  tlMNight  himtelf  wariniited,  by  loose 
expressions  of  Demosthenes,  unless  be  was  rather  led  bj  bis 
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The  troubles  of  Megara  however  seem  little  to  SBCTi 
baive  affected  any  state  beyond  the  mountains,  which  ^* 
pressed  upon  its  small  territory  on  one  side,  and  the 
sea  cm  the  othcn  But  Peloponnesus  meanwhile 
was  disturbed  with  contention  more  extensively 
threittening.  The  Laced»moQians  persevered  in 
their  purpose  of  recovering  the  dominion  of  Messe* 
nia,  while  the  Argians,  a  majority  of  the  Arcadians, 
and  a  party  among  the  Eleians,  were  scarcely  less 
zealous  in  opposition  to  it  than  the  Messenians 
themselves.  Unfortunately  for  Lacedaemon,  its 
government,  through  extreme  peculiarities,  could 
associate  intimately  with  none«  The  institutions  of 
Lycurgus  were  scarcely  less  adverse  to  any  close 
connection  with  a  king  of  Macedonia,  than  with 
the  democracies  of  Athens,  Argos,  or  Megalopolis ; 
nor  were  the  deviations  from  his  system,  the  pre** 
tensions  of  the  ephors,  the  extravagant  privileges  of 
the  Spartans,  or  any  others  of  which  we  are  inform- 
ed, of  a  kind  to  render  it  more  accommodathig. 
Inflexibility  remained  the  inconvenient  virtue  of 
the  Lacedsemonian  government,  as  extreme  plia- 
Ueness  was  the  commodious  vice  of  the  Athenian. 
The  Athenian  democracy  seems  to  have  formed 
alliance  with  tyrannies  as  reddily  and  intimately  as 
with  any  other  government,  and  adopted  kings,  and 
satraps,  and  tyrants,  in  Cyprus,  in  Thessaly,  in 
Eubcea,  in  Sicily,  of  good  character  or  bad,  wid) 
apparent  indifference,  as  its  citizens. 

FrcDch  condoctor,  to  assert  (wiMt  Deoiostbenes  would  not 
venture  to  afl«ert,  tho  he  might  desire  it  should  be  belieyed) 
that  the  mercenaries  under  Ptoeodorus  were  secretly  paid  by 
the  king  of  Macedonia.  It  were  endless  to  notice  all  instances 
fii  this  kind  among  modern  writers  of  Macedonian  history.  The 
tr«nslat4»r  Agger's  introductioDt  apd  notes  abound  with  them. 
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CHAP,  r  The  inferior  Feloponnesian  states  theiit  aCQts- 
,J^;I^  tomed  for  i^;es  to  look  tosome  one.powerfol  govern- 
ment for  patronage,  would  be  littk  likely  bowt, 
wretched  as  they  were  through  their  divisions,  to 
revest  at  the  idea  of  the  patronage  of  a  prince  of 
the  advantageous  charactor  of  Philip,  this  renowned 
and  beloved  soverein  of  a  free  people*  It  is  then 
very  remarkable,  that  a  zeal  for  Macedonian  pa- 
tronage, an  emestness  for  Macedonian  interference 
in  Uie  affairs  of  their  peninsula,  wa»  particularly  ve- 
hement among  the  people  most  vehemently  demo- 
cratical ;  and  the  testimony  to  this  comes  to  us 
from  no  suspicious  quarter,  but  from  the  great 
leader  of  the  democratical  cause  in  Greece,  Demos- 
thenes. The  Argians  and  Megalopolitans,  spum- 
ing at  the  obtruded  patronage  of  Athens,  but  feeling 
keenly  the  want  of  a  superintending  power,  thou^ 
they  had  received  no  favor  from  Philip,  had  scarcely 
had  any  intercourse  with  him,  yet  for  the  meer  po« 
Demosth.  pularity  of  his  reputation,  sent  him  golden  crowns, 
pf4S^^.  erected  brazen  statues  of  him  in  their  cities,  and 
passed  decrees,  providing  that,  should  he  come 
into  Peloponnesus,  hospitality  should  everywhere 
await  him.  In  Eleia,  parties  being  more  biJanced, 
arms  were  taken,  and  much  blood  was  shed  ;  but 
the  Macedonian  party  was  finally  victorious. 

Far  beyond  the  power  of  the  Macedonian  arms, 
this  spreding  popularity  of  Philip's  ^conduct  and 
character  was  alarming  and  distressing  to  the  war- 
party  at  Athens ;  the  extravagance  of  it,  in  some 
places*  indeed  appearing  to  have  been  what  might 
perhaps  justly  excite  apprehension  in  men  of  better 
purposes.  This  therefore  it  was  their  first  object  to 
obviate  and  bear  down ;  and  the  extravagance  itadf 
would  assist  to  furnish  them  with  ground  for  excit- 
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Hig  jealousy  of  it.  If  they  could  raise  saapicion  sect. 
and  jealousy  of  Macedonia^  the  progress  would  be  ^^I^^ 
reddy  to  sospicion.and  jealousy  of  their  opponents 
of  the  party  of  PhocioQ*  They  did  not  spare  the 
coimnon-place  invective  of  the  democratical  orators, 
imputing,  in  the  grossest  terms,  without  care  of 
proof,  corruption  against  all  their  opponents.  But 
Philip  especially,  and  Philip's  family,  and  all  Mace- 
donia together,  they  were  sedulous  to  vilify.  In  a 
council  of  limited  numbers,  uncertainly  composed 
even  as  that  of  the  Fivehundred  of  Athens,  more 
gravity  and  decency  m%ht  be  expected  than  in  the 
assembly  of  the  whole  people.  Nevertheless  De- 
mosthenes there,  not  contented  with  gross  invective 
against  the  king  of  Macedonia,  indulged  himself  in 
scandalous  insinuations  against  the  boy  Alexander 
his  son.  i£schines,  relating  before  the  assembled  Adt;  in 
l^eople  what  he  had  witnessed  in  the  council,  of '^""**'^' 
which  he,  as  well  as  Demosthenes,  was  a  member> 
justly  admonished  them  that,  if  such  injurious  and 
base  aspersion  passed  unreproved,  the  Athenian 
character  would  be  estimated,  among  foreiners,  by 
that  of  their  calumnious  orator. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  war-party, 
in  procuring  the  refusal  to  acknowlege  the  king  of 
Macedonia  as  an  Amphictyon,  they  could  not  yet 
drive  the  party  of  Phocion  from  the  administration. 
Their  next  resource  therefore  was  impeachment. 
They  threatened  all  those  who  had  been  coUegues 
of  Demosthenes  in  that  embassy  to  Macedonia, 
which  became  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  em- 
bassy for  the  oaths.  But  while  they  involved  all  in 
hnputed  guilt,  they  selected  ont  for  their  first  at- 
tack, and  their  choice  was  evidently  judicious.  Phi- 
locrates,  who  had  moved  the  repeal  of  the  decree 
forbidding  intercourse  of  heralds  with  Macedonia, 
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CHAP;    and  afterward  became  one  of  the.  most  sealous  pro- 
s^^!^  meters  of  the  peace  and  alliance,  appears  to  have 
been  of  some  eminence  by  birth  and  wealth,  and 
sometimes  useful  to  the  partjr  of  Phocion,  bj  his 
zeal,  activity,  and  fearlessness,  though  without  great 
talents,  or  dignity  of  character.    When  it  was  the 
object  of  the  party  of  Chares  to  reconcile  and  re* 
commend  itself  to  the  Macedonian  court,  Demos- 
thenes seems  to  have  considered  Fhilocrates  as  a 
man  whose  friendship  might  be  gained  and  would 
be  useful ;  and  hence  apparently  he  became  his  ad- 
vocate, when  prosecuted  for  moving  the  repeal  of 
the  decree  forbidding  communication  by  heralds. 
When  afterward  the  party  became  anxious,  on  the 
failure  of  the  Phocian  plot,  to  hasten  a  separate 
peace  and  alliance  between  Athens  and  Macedonia, 
JBmai.&»  the  zeal  of  Fhilocrates  was  a  reddy  instrument, 
^^^^       which  Demosthenes  used  with  much  dexterity.  But 
when,  shwtly  after,  the  purpose  of  the  party,  with 
regard  to  Macedonia,  was  wholly  changed,  and  a 
breach  with  that  power  became  again  as  a  first  prm« 
ciple  of  its  policy,  then  the  intimacy  of  Demosthe- 
nes with  Fhilocrates  of  course  would  cease,  and  the 
change  could  hardly  stop  short  of  enmi^.    Not 
Demosthenes,  however,  but  Hyperides,  an  oralior  of 
considerable  eminence,  undertook  the  management 
of  the  prosecution.    Whether  Fhilocrates  bod  im- 
plicated himself  imprudently  with  Demosthenes,  or 
for  whatever  other  cause,  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  general  disposition  in  the  parQr  of  Phocion 
Aeii.de    to  give  him  effectual  suppcHt    To  avoid  therefore 
^^^g.      the  danger  of  a  trial,  he  withdrew  from  Attica ;  pos« 
sibly  having,  after  the  example  of  men  of  higher 
character,  provided  a  retreat,  which  might  make 
banishment  from  the  turbulence  of  Athens  little  a 
punishment    Hb  flight  bemg  taken,  after  the  man- 
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ner  of  the  Athenian  courts,  as  a  confession  of  guilt,    sect. 
sentence  was  pronounced  against  him.  s^rv^ 

This  victory,  through  the  ingenuity  and  diligence 
of  the  party  in  using  it,  M^as  not  a  little  important. 
Hegesippus,  a  coarse  but  popular  orator,  vehement 
in  the  cause  of  Chares  and  democracy,  proposed  a 
decree^  declaring  that  the  cession  of  the  dominion  of 
Amphipolis,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  lately  concluded  Demoi.d» 
with  Macedonia,  was  injurious  to  the  republic,  and  at.      ^ 
that  the  people,  in  giving  sentence  against  Philocra- 
tes  who  proposed  it,  had  effectually  decided  so; 
wherefore  the  right  to  that  dominion  remained  still 
intire  in  the  Athenian  people.    This  receiving  the. 
sanction  of  the  popular  vofe,  the  oiator  proceeded 
to  state,  that,  in  the  treaty,  was  an  article  providing 
that,  with  the  consent  of  both  patties,  any  altera- 
tions might  be  made.    It  would,  therefore,  he  con- 
tended; be  proper  to  announce  to  the  Macedonian 
court  the  decree  of  the  people,  asserting  their  right 
to  die  dominion  of  Amphipolis,  notwithstanding  any- 
thing new  in  the  treaty  to  the  contrary,  and  to  require 
that  the  treaty  should  be  rectified  accordingly.  This 
also  behig  approved  by  a  majority  of  votes,  Hege-' 
sippus  himself  was  appointed  ambassador  from  the 
republic  for  the  occasion.     Coming  on  so  ungra-  J^J^' 
cious  an  errand,  it  appears  indicated  that,  being  p.  47. 
nevertheless  received  with  Philip's  usual  civility, 
hb  conduct  was  offensive  and  even   treacherous. 
Demosthenes,  iki  a  speech  of  two  or  three  years 
after,  mentions  that  Xenocleides,  a  poet,  who  had 
been   entertained  at    the  Macedonian  court,  was 
ordered  to   leave  the   kingdom   for  his    practices 
with  the   Athenian   embassy.     Demosthenes  has 
enough    shown    that  fearfulness    and    illiberality 
were  no  features  in  Philip's  character ;  and  desiring, 
on  this  occasion,  to  impress  the  people  with  an 
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opinion  that  he  had  treated  their  ambassadors  with 
incivility,  he  had  nothing  to  impute  but  the  dis- 
missal of  the  poet  Xenocleides^ 
B.C.  346.      About  the  time   of  the  mission  of  Hegesippus 
*  to  Macedonia,  the  convulsed  state  of  Peloponnesus 
produced  there  a  congress  of  delegates  firom   all 
plSr**«'   ^^  ™My  of  its  governments.    Demosthenes,  in  what 
p*70."  '    character,  or  on  what  pretence,  does  not  clearly 
appear,  attended  this   congress,  and  spoke  in  it. 
His  purpose  was  to  obviate  the  growing  propensity 
to  the  Macedonian  alliance,  and  to  persuade  the 
Peloponnesians,    especially    the    Messenians    and 
Argians,  to  accept  in  preference,  the  patronage  of 
the  Athenian  democracy.     His  eloquence  was  ap- 
plauded, but  his  arguments,  as  himself  confesses, 
produced  in  no  degree  the  effect  he  desired. 

Failing  thus  abroad,  the  party  nevertheless  so 
felt  their  strength  at  home,  that  they  resolved  to 
proceed  with  impeachment,  and  to  msikt  ^schines, 
the  most  powerful  speaker  of  the  opposing  party, 
their  next  object*  But  they  were  not  judicious  or 
not  fortunate  in  committing  the  management  to 
Timarchus,  tho  an  orator  of  considerable  emi-' 
nence ;  for  his  scandalous  immorality  afforded 
opportunity,  under  the  old  law,  after  the  manner 
of  all  the  old  Grecian  constitutions,  regulating  the' 
morals,  for  accusation  against  himself.  This 
iBschines  used  so  ably,  that  all  the  influence  of 
the  parQr,  and  all  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes, 
were  unable  to  save  him ;  he  was  obliged  to  follow 
Philochares  in  flight.  Party  interest,  no  doubt, 
operated  powerfully  to  promote,   as  well    as  to 

4  The  conduct  of  ministers  under  the  late  French  denocn* 
cy,  and  the  present  empire,  will  afibrd,  for  future  conimenta- 
tors  on  the  Greek  orators,  iilustration  which  the  learned  o{^ 
fprmer  times  verj  much  wanted. 
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oppose,  this  decision ;  for  which  nevertheless,  in  sect: 
justice,  some  credit  may  be  due  to  the  Athenian  ,,,^ii^. 
character  of  this  corrupt  age  ;  when  the  multitu- 
dinous tribunal  so  supported  the  principles,  and 
gave  efficacy  to  the  laws,  of  elder  times  (for  the 
law  of  the  case  was  much  and  ably  argued  by  the 
accuser)  as  to  supply  the  place  of  the  great  cen- 
sorial court  of  Areiopagus,  whose  power  Isocrates 
had  been  so  anxious  to  restore. 

The  advantage  gained  by  the  war-party,  in  the 
triumph  over  Philocrates,  was  lost  by  this  defeat* 
A  sense  of  the  failure  of  public  favor,  and  a  conse- 
quent uncertainty  of  preponderance  in  the  general 
assembly,  are  strongly  marked  in  that  exquisite 
piece  of  oratory,  soon  after  delivered  by  Demos- 
thenes, commonly  called  the  Second  Philippic. 
The  exordium,  expressly  complaining  of  them,  is 
singularly  soothing  and  insinuating.  With  ad- 
mirable art  then,  winding  through  a  great  variety 
of  matter  in  short  space,  all  proposed  to  conciliate 
the  popular  mind  to  himself  and  his  friends,  and 
to  irritate  it  against  the  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
those  who  would  maintain  the  treaty  of  peace 
made  with  him,  not  till  the  conclusion  at  length 
the  prator  intimates  the  purpose  of  his  party,  for 
the  disclosure  of  which  all  that  had  preceded 
was  preparation,  to  institute  a  prosecution  for  high 
treason  against  iEschines,  now  to  be  conducted  by 
himself. 

To  the  war  of  oratory  that  followed,  between 
i£$chines  and  Demosthenes,  we  owe  not  only  the 
orations  the  most  admired  that  have  been  trans- 
mitted from  antiquity,  but  also  the  most  copious 
and  most  authentic  information  of  the  political  cir- 
cumstances and  transactions  of  this  interesting 
era,  and  the  best  insight  especially  into  the  civil 
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circumstances  of  Athens,  the  constitution,  the 
administration,  and  the  party  contests ;  with  the 
advantage,  uncommon  for  antient  history,  of  means 
often  for  verification,  by  confronting  the  assertions 
of  opposite  interests.  Demosthenes  seems  to  have 
depended  much  upon  the  power  of  hb  party,  and 
the  influence  of  party  interest  in  the  multitudinous 
courts  of  Athens,  for  the  success  of  his  accusation ; 
which  was  such  as  otherwise  there  could  hardly 
be  a  hope  of  supporting.  It  applied  to  the  conduct 
of  ^schines  in  the  second  embassy  to  Macedonia, 
called  the  embassy  for  the  oaths  ;  stating  ^  that  he 
'  made  a  false  report  of  the  transactions  of  the  em- 

*  bassy,  and  of  various  matters  deeply  interestmg  the 
^  republic/  and  that  he  prevented  the  people  ftom 
'  hearing  the  true  representation,  which  Demostfae* 

*  nes  would  have  given ;   that  he  persuaded  the 

*  people  in  assenibly  to  measures  adverse  to  their 
'  interest :  that  he  disobeyed  his  instructions  t  that 
^  he  occasioned  a  waste  of  time  for  the  embassy, 

*  whence  great  opportunities  were  lost ;  and  that 

*  the  whole  of  his  conduct  was  influenced  by  bribes, 

*  which  he,  together  with  Philocrates,  took  from 

*  the  king  of  Macedonia.'  The  proof  ofiered,  on 
all  these  heads,  was  what,  in  an  English  Gouft  of 
justice,  would  excite  indignation  against  the  accuser 
rather  than  induce  conviction  of  the  accused.  Nor 
will  the  political  principles,  occasionally  declared, 
find    general  approbation,   tho  they  will   deserve 

Demottfa.  notice.     ^  To  make  eternal  peace,'  says  Demosthe- 
p.  3M?'  *  nes,  *  with  a  mortal  man,  whose  utmost  gi^atness 

*  must  be  transient ;  to  bind  up  all  posterity  from 
^  the  right  to  use   advantagepus  opportunities  that 

*  Fortune  might  offer,  is  most  hainous.'    In  con- 
p.  907.      formity  to  this  principle  he  proceeds,  ^  the  Pho- 

*  cian  war  was  a  great  source  of  security  to  Athens, 
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^  and  the  cdncltision  of  such,  lasting  hostilities  iva$ 
'  among  great  advantages  lost  to  the  republic,  for 
'*  which  Machines  is  accountable.'      And  again, 
^  Had  the  war  been  successful,  you  would  not  Democth. 
*  have  borne  the  name  of  peace.'    At  the  same  ^.mt.'^ 
time  he  acknowlegea  that  Philip  was  always  de-  v*  ^i^ 
«irous  of  peace,    which,   he  also  intimates,   was 
among  reasons  why  peace  should  not  have   been 
made  with  him. 

These  principles  Demosthenes  seems  never  to 
have  scrupled  avowing.  But  in  the  accusation  he 
appears  to  have  felt  that  he  had  a  bad  cause  to 
tupport.  The  disorder,  which  critics  have  ob- 
served in  his  arrangement,  has  been  evidently  the 
result,  not  of  unskilfulness  or  negligence,  but  of 
de«gn«  It  has  been  ingeniously  imagined,  to 
bewilder  the  judgement  of  his  hearers,  and  draw 
away  attention  from  the  inconclusiveness  pf  the 
m^uments  relating  to  the  several  points ;  while  the 
object  was  to  impress  a  general  idea  of  disaflfec- 
tion  to  the  pc^ular  cause,  injury  to  the  public 
interest,  and  corruption  from  the  Macedonian 
court.  But  some  of  the  arguments  and  some  of 
the  assertions  of  facts,  seem  beneath  a  great  orator 
and  statesman,  even  in  addressing  a  multitude  and 
putting  forward  a  party  cause. 

In  the  reply  of  iEschines  there  is  far  more  gene- 
ral dignity  of  manner,  as  well  as.  more  regularity  of 
arrangement ;  mixed  indeed  with  some  very  coarae 
personal  abuse  of  the  accuser,  for  which  his  pri- 
vate life  appears  to  have  afforded  opportunity,  and 
the  practice  of  republican  courts  furnished  continual  . 
precedents.  Every  point  of  the  accusation  he 
seems  to  have  so  repelled,  that  no  conscientious 
jury  could  have  given  a  verdict  against  him. 
Among  the  circumstances,  not  least  remarkable. 


dc  legat. 
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is  the  offer  of  his  slaves  to  be  examined  under  tor- 
ture; and  yet  not  less  remarkable  perhaps  is  the 
refusal  of  it  by  the  accuser,  with  no  motive  of  hu- 
manity alleged,  but  the  consideration  of  his  own 
dignity  only,  as  unfit  to  be  compromized  by  taking 
the  evidence  of  slaves  against  his  assertion  ;  tho  he 
had  himself  brought  forward  a  slave  as  a  witness 
Demoath.  for  the  accusatiou.     The  confidence  of  the  accused 
in  the  fidelity  and  fortitude  of  his  slaves,  at  the 
same  time  may  excite  our  admiration  ;  while  the 
evident  familiarity  of  the  practice  of  putting  them 
to  the  torture  will  hardly  excuse   his  proposal  of 
it*.     To  weaken  the  purpose  of  justice,  through  the 
influence  of  popular  respect  and  pity,  the  father,  at 
the  great  age  of  ninety-four  years,  and  the  brothers 
and  the  children  of  the  accused  were,  as  usual  in 
the  Athenian  courts,  brought  forward.      For  this 
measure  however  he  alleges  a  worthier  object ;  to 
show  the  improbability  that,  bound  to  the  common- 
wealth by  such  pledges,  he  could  be  false  to  its 
interest.     Demosthenes,  in  his  accusation,  to  ex- 
cite indignation,  at  the  same  time  against  the  ac- 
cused, and  against  the  king  of  Macedonia,  gave  an 
affecting  account  of  the  miserable  state  of  the  Pho- 
cian  people,  and   the  desolation  of  their  country, 
which,  in  traversing  it  lately,  he  had  seen.      To 
obviate  the  effect  of  this,   some   of  the  principal 
Phocian  and  Boeotian  refugees,  attending  as  wit- 
nesses,   confirmed    the    account,   which     remains 
to  us  in  the  speech  of  -flischines,  of  the  exertions 
of    the    king  of    Macedonia,    and  of    j£schines 
himself,  as  a  member  of  the  Athenian  embassy 
to    the   Amphictyons,    in   favor   of  both    people. 

.  ^  A  similar  offer  and  refusal  of  the  evidence  of  elayes  under 
torture  has  been  noticed  in  the  first  section  of  the  twenty- 
second  ch  ipter  of  this  History. 
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The    speech    of  the    accused    being  concluded,    sect. 
some  of  the  most  respectable  men  of  the  common-  ,^^}l^ 
wealth,  Eubulus,  Nausicles,  and  above  all,  Phocion, 
came  forward  and  spoke  in  favor  of  his  cause.     So 
supported,  he  was  acquitted*. 


SECTION  III. 

Ptaet  of  Macedonia  :  lUyrian  War :  TroubUt  in  Thutaly  :  Cmifirma-' 
Hon  of  Macedonian  Interest  in  T%esialy  :  Extension  of  Macedonian 
interest  in  Oreeee. 

By  the  peace  with  Athens,  and  the.  insuing  conclu*     sect. 
sion  of  the  Sacred  war,  with  the  settlement  of  the  s,^-v-^w 
affairs  of  Phocis  and  Delphi  to  the  general  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Greek  nation,  Philip  acquired  a  leisure, 
which  seems  to  have  been  wanted,  for  arranging 

•  From  the  licentiousness  of  the  Greek  historical  writers,  of 
the  later  times  of  the  republics,  In  asserting  mthont  authority, 
whence  Juvenars  ^  Graecla  mendax,^  those  under  the  Roman 
empire  proceeded  to  licentiousness  in  denying,  or  in  question- 
ing, what  had  been  largely  authorized.  An  example  from 
J uFenal  himself  has  been  formerly  noticed.  It  may  not  be 
unnecessary  here  to  remark  an  instance  from  Plutarch.  Till 
his  time  it  seems  to  have  remained  undoubted,  through  more 
than  fonr  inlightened  centuries,  that  the  prosecntion  of  ^- 
chines  by  Demostlienes  was  brought  to  issue,  and  that  the  ce- 
lebrated speeches  on  the  subject,  by  the  two  great  orators, 
were  actually  spoken  by  them.  Plutarch,  admitting  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  orations,  has  asserted  his  doubt  if  they  were 
really  spoken,  on  the  negative  ground  only,  that  no  mention  is 
found  of  them  in  two  speeches  of  the  same  orators,  delivered 
nearly  twen^  years  after.  The  improbability  that  two  such 
speeches  would  have  been  published,  if  the  trial  had  not  come 
to  issue,  might  perhaps  overbalance  such  an  objection.  But 
when  the  tradition  and  assent  of  more  than  four  inlightened 
centuries  had  fixed  the  credit  of  their  having  been  actually 
spoken,  the  question  started  by  Plutarch  seems  as  frivolous, 
as  the  spirit  of  patting  forward  such  questions,  on  illfounded  or 
weak  surmize,  is  mischievous. 
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CHAP.    Ae  a&irs  of  his  increased  dominions,  and  directing 
^^'      the  attention  of  the  Macedonian   government  to- 
ward the  preservation  of  the  quiet  of  its  extensive 
border,  against  the  numerous  warlike,    predatory 
tribes  of  the  northern  continent.     Judging  from 
the  total  failure  of  notice  of  Macedonian    afiairs 
among  antient  writers,  for  the  first  year  after  the 
B.C.2(46.  Sacred  war,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Macedonian 
O1.108.4.  government,  tho  not  free  from  necessity  of  attend- 
ing to  the    hostile  disposition  of  all  its  northern 
neighbors,  as  well  as  to  the  avowed  purposes  rf 
the  war-party  at  Athens,  was  mostly  mtent  upon  its 
B.C.344.  internal  concerns.    In  the  following  year  an  army 
^^^^-  was  marched  into  Ulyria.     Between  the  people  of 
cee! '   '  that  country  and  Macedonia,  enmity,  in  the  histo- 
rian's words,   was  hereditary,  and  contest  intermi- 
nable'.     What  now  particularly  excited  exertiwi 
we  are  not  informed  ;  nor  is  more  said  of  the  con- 
sequences, than  tliat  the  Macedonians  prevailed,  so 
far  that  many  small  towns  were  taken,  and  much 
booty  was  carried  off. 

While  the  Macedonian  arms  were  thus  ingaged, 
the  old  partj'  of  the  tyrants  in  Thessaly,  aUies  of 
Athens,  connected  especially  with  the  war-party, 
were  incouraged  to  stir  again.  Philip  hastened  to 
the  support  of  his  friends  there.  The  disturbances 
were  soon  suppressed  :  but  the  former  lenient  con- 
duct having  been  found  ineffectual  for  the  peace 
of  the  country,  severer  measures  were  taken.  Still 
however  they  were  far  milder  than  those  ordinary 

im^oM  dSrdJwix^v-— Dio^-  »•  »6.  c.  69  Rhodoman 
and  We88eUne'8  tranfilation  of  this  pasK^e  exhibits  remarfcably 
the  maUce,  alreddy  noticed  as  common  among  modern  twnsla- 
tors,  commentators,  and  authors,  on  Macedoman  history: 
'  Pbilippus  odii  lUyrioram,  quod  quasi  hsereditanum  a  pato 
'  acceperat,  et  controversie,  quam  peffinactter  fovtbat,  HumOu 
'  tncttodM  ■ ' 
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ivith  the  republican  governments,  whether  against     sect. 
strangers  or  adverse  fellowcitizens.     The  strength  .^^I^:^^ 
of  the  insurgent  party  lay  in  Pherae,  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment of  the  late  tyrants.     To  prevent  future 
insurrection,  without  resorting  to  capital    punish- 
menti  or  even  expulsion  from  the  country,  a  part,  and 
probably  a  large  part,  of  the  Pheraean  citizens  was  Demosth. 
removed  only  to  other  towns ;  and  to  obviate  ne-  p^  94.  ^' 
cessity  for  carrying  the  severity  to  a  greater  num- 
ber, less  able  to  bear   the  expence  of    removal, 
a  garrison  was  put  in  the  citadel.      The  Athenian 
qrators,  who  could  approve,  not  only  the  assassinatbn 
of  a  jking  of  Thrace,  their  adopted  fellowcitizen,  but  DeHaion. 
the  massacre  of  the  Sestian  people,  were  not  asham-  Ei^'  ^j 
ed  to  exclaim    against  these    measures,    however  p.ii7,i'i9. 
requisite  for  the  quiet  of  the  established  free  govern- 
ment of  Thessaly,  and  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
people.     Yet  we  find  Demosthenes,  on  one  occa- 
sion, led  by  his  argument  to  acknowlege  Philip's 
popularity  among  the  Thessalians,  and  to  admit 
that  it  was  the  result  of  beneficial  conduct  toward 
them,  especially  in  ejecting  their  tyrants ;  a  title  Demoith. 
which,  remarkably  enough,  he  gives  the  Pheraean  ^n^*^. 
chiefis,  patronized  by  the  Athenian  people.     Dio- 
dorus  has  described  the  measures  of  the   present 
conjuncture  thus  briefly ;  ^  Philip  ejected  the  ty- 
^  rants,  and  gained  completely  the  goodwill  of  the 

*  Thessalians.'  Nor«  was  the  advantage  resulting 
limited  to  Thessaly;,  for  the  fame  of  his  popular 
conduct    spreding,    ^  the     neighboring     Grecian 

*  states,'  proceeds  the  historian,  ^  concurring  in  the 

*  opinion  of  the  Thessalians,  became  eager  to  be 
^  associated  with  them  in  the  advantages  of  the  Ma- 

*  cedonian  alliance^' 
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CHAP.  On  the  other  hand  this  disposition,  so  extensive 
s^^:^^  in  Greece,  adverse  to  the  ambition  of  Athens, 
Demosth.  js  thus  remarkably  described-  by  Demostheaes : 
p.  S45*       *  Philip    had  a  great  advantage ;    for   there   was, 

*  among  the  Greeks,  not  some  but  all  alike,  a 
^  flood  of  traitors,  bribe-takers,  men  odious  to  the 
'  gods,  such  as  none  ever  before  knew,  whom 
'  Philip  took  for  his  partizans  and  assistants.  Civil 
^ discord, and  mutual  malevolence, prevailedenough 
^  before  in  Greece  :  but  he  inflamed  them ;  cajoling 
^  some,  making  presents  to  others,  corrupting  in  all 

*  ways.'    A  kind  of  magic  in  the  arrangement  of 
words,    peculiar,  even  in  the  Greek  language,   to 
the  powers  of  Demosthenes,  and  not  to  be  trans- 
fused into  a  translation,  has  fixed  the  attention  of 
antients  and  moderns  upon  this  passage*   Diodonis, 
more  candid  than  either  judicious    or  careful  of 
consistency,   taking  it  for  historical  matter,    has 
copied  it  in  his  own  work  ;  unheeding  that  portrait 
which  should  be  the  historian's  object,  is  forein 
to  the  orator's  business ;    who,  like  the  painter  of 
the  higher  classes,  takes  his  subject  indeed  from 
nature,  but  arranges,  compounds,  diversifies,  places 
in  light  or  in  shadow,  on  foreground  or  in  distance, 
adds  or  omits,  as  may  suit  the  effect  desired  for  the 
design  in  his  mind.     Philip's  real  bribery  was  the 
security  which  his  patronage  aflforded  against  faction 
within  every  republic,  and  war  from  close  neigh- 
bors without.     How  he  received  the  various  appli- 
cations made  to  him,  or  what  connection  he  le&lly 
formed  with  any  of  the  states,  we  have  no  trust- 
worthy and  scarcely  any  intelligible   information. 
We  may  however  believe  Demosthenes  that,  in  a 

Xbjv  xp/dfsi,  (rvf«fiap(i«v  TfpM^MQ  n^  avrov  kiwifiwtr^,      Dfod  1. 
96.  c.  69. 
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dispute  between  the  ^tolians  and  Achaians,  about    sect. 
the  town  of  Naupactus,  once  the  refuge  of  the  ^^^:^^ 
unfortunate  Messenians,  which  seems  to  have  been  Demo  ih. 
referred  to  his  arbitration,  he  decided  in  favor  of  «^  120/ 
iEtolia ;  and  that  he  favored  the  claim  of  his  kins*-  J^^f'^^ 
man,  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  to  a  territory  on  fiaion. 
the  border  of  Acarnania,  against  the  Acamanian  jEihenoiu 
people.     The  Acamanians,  or  a  strong  party  of  p-^^^- 
them,  then,  through  some  tissue  of  interests  unex- 
plained to  us,  were  among  the  people  of  Greece 
most  disposed  to  the  Athenian  cause.    Demosthenes 
thought  their  alliance   of  importance  enough  to 
induce  him  to  undertake  himself  embassy  to  them, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  mission  in  which  he 
was  most  successful*     A  decision  of  Philip  there- 
fore, with  whatever  justice,  adverse  to  their  interest,  , 
would  earn  his  unfavorable  animadversion. 

Meanwhile  in  Athens  the  failure  in  the  prose-  ft.C.S43. 
cuuon  of  iEschines,  disappointing  to  the  immediate  01*1W.«. 
hopes  of  the  party,  and  visibly,  even  now,  in  extant 
orations,  checking  to  the  great  orator  who  con- 
ducted it,  nevertheless  little  damped  the  ardor  or 
abated  the  industry  of  those  who  acted  with  him : 
on  the  contrary,  his  insuing  reserve  leaving  an 
opener  career  for  the   minor    speakers,   perhaps 
rather  excited  their  zeal  and  industry.     The  little  Deimifth. 
iland  of  Halonesus,    near  the   Thessalian   coast,  £pitti?u. 
formerly  subject  to  Athens,  whether  through  negli-  ^,inE^ 
gence  or  connivance  of  the  Athenian  naval  com- 
manders, had  been  occupied  by  Sostratus,  a  chief 
of  pirates,  who  acknowleged,  or  at  least  formally 
acknowleged,  no  soverein.     A  Macedonian  force 
expelled  Sostratus,  and  reduced  the  iland  under 
the   Macedonian   dominion.     The  orators  of  the 
party  of  Chares,  passive  under  the  occupancy  of 
the  iland  by  a  pirate,  urged  the  people  to  claim  it 

VOL.  VI.  59 
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from  the  king  of  Macedonia*  The  principle  as* 
serted  by  the  party,  that  whatever,  by  right  or 
wrong,  the  Athenian  people  had  once  possessed, 
must  ever  thereafter  of  right  be  theirs,  that  a  sur- 
render by  a  formal  decree  of  the  sovereih  assembly 
did  not  bind  the  people,  if  in  another  assembly  they 
voted  that  they  had  been  ill-advised  by  the  orator 
who  moved  it,  had  so  been  sanctioned  in  the  recent 
decree  about  Amphipolis,  that  cither  to  controvert 
the  doctrine,  or  oppose  the  measure  proposed  as 
DemoiUi.  founded  on  it,  might  be  hazardous.  The  party 
p.  77.     '  however  so  prevailed,  that  an  embassy  was  sent  to 

Macedonia,  specially  to  assert  the  claim. 
B.C.342.  Philip  answered  the  mission,  in  the  way  esteemed 
most  friendly  and  respectful  on  such  occasions, 
sending  an  embassy  to  Athens,  with  a  rejH^esenta- 
tion  in  writing  from  himself,  in  the  form,  then 
usual,  of  a  letter  to  the  Athenian  people.  The 
letter  unfortunately  we  know  only  by  such  extracts 
as  an  orator,  of  the  fiercest  and  coarsest  of  the  high 
democratical  party,  selected,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
speech  in  the  general  assembly ;  and  yet,  even  m 
these,  the  liberality  and  moderation  of  the  prinoe 
who  wrote  it  are  conspicuous.  He  has  evidently 
proposed  to  use  the  opportunity  of  the  question,  so 
offensively  made  about  the  little  iland  of  Halonesus, 
for  endevoring  to  setde,  upon  equitable  and  liberal 
terms,  some  far  more  important  affairs,  which 
required  arrangement  between  the  two  gov«Ti» 
ments,  to  prevent  the  threatened  disturbance  of  the 
peace  so  lately  concluded  between  them.     *  About 

*  Halonesus,*  he  said,  *  there  should  be  no  diffi- 
'  culty  ;  he  would  give  it  to  the  Athenian  people. 
'Two  other  matters  more  pressed  upon  his  con- 

*  sideration  ;  to  deliver  the  Grecian  seas  from  tlic 

*  common  pest  of  piracy,  and  to  provide  for  the 
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^  just  settlement  of  disputes,  frequently  occurring   sect. 
•in  commercial  intercourse  between  Macedonian  ^J^^^ 

•  and  Athenian  subjects.'  For  the  former  purpose 
he  proposed  the  united  exertion  of  the  Athenian 
and  Macedonian  naval  forced,  and  for  the  latter,  to 
enter  upon  a  treaty  of  commerce.  He  complained 
then,  in  gentle  terms,  of  the  decree  relating  to 
Amphipolis ;  referring  to  the  treaty  of  peace  to 
evince  its  injustice,  or  as,  apparently  to  avoid  irri- 
tation, he  rather  termed  it,  mistake.  The  Athenian 
government,  in  sending  its  notices  about  Amphi- 
polis and  Halonesus,  had  added  remonstrances 
on  some  other  matters  ;  promises  of  measures  for 
the  benefit  of  the  republic,  perhaps  relating  to 
affairs  in  Euboea,  they  said,  had  not  been  per- 
formed :  some  small  towns  on  the  Thracian  coast,  ' 
usually  acknowleging  the  sovereinty  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  they  asserted,  had  been  taken  by  the 
Macedonian  arms  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace ; 
and  the  Cardians,  in  some  measures  injurious  to  the 
antient  right  of  the  Athenian  people  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  Chersonese,  had  been  incouraged 
and  supported  by  Macedonian  ofiicers.  To  these 
complaints  Philip  replied,  '  that  he  never  made  any 

•  such  promises  as  those  claimed  of  him  for  benefits 
•to  the  Athenian  people.      With   regard  to  the 

•  towns  in  Thrace,  he  did  not  desire  to  be  judge  in 
•.  his  own  cause  ;  he  would  refer  the  matter  (a  mode 

•  usual  among  the  Grecian  states)  to  the  arbitration 

•  of  neutral  powers ;  and  he  would  ingage  that  the 

•  Cardians,  who  reckoned  that,  instead  of  injuring 

•  the  Athenians,  they  had  been  injured  by  them, 

•  should  also  refer  to  similar  arbitration  the  question 

•  of  right  to  the  lands  claimed  by  Athenian  settlers*.^ 

*  This  explaaation  of  the  dispute  with  the  Cardians  is  found 
io  Philip'fl  letter  to  the  Athenians,  preserved  with  the  oratioo 
of  Demosthenes  on  the  letter. 
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CHAP.        The  king's  letter  having  been  read  to  the  assem- 
^^'      bled  Athenian  people,  his  ambassadors  were  allowed 


to  address  them  in  speech.  Of  these  Python  of 
Byzantium  was  of  celebrated  eloquence.  He  seems 
however  to  have  added  litde  to  the  written  matter, 
except  to  remonstrate  on  the  illiberal  invective 
and  scandalous  calumny  against  the  soverein  whom 
he  represented,  in  which  the  Athenian  orators 
were  accustomed  to  find  indulgence  from  their 
soverein. 

*■«>»•<*•  Demosthenes,  after  his  recent  failure  against 
^schines,  would  not  be  likely  to  remit  that  caution 
which  has  been  noticed  in  his  oration  commonly 
called  the  Second  Philippic.  Tho  he  spoke  on  the 
occasion,  yet  the  more  violent  declamation,  which 
the  purposes  of  the  party  required,  seems  to  have 
been  committed  to  a  secondary  orator;  and  the 
speech,  transmitted  among  the  works  of  ]>emo8- 

Libftiutff.  thenes,  intitled  ^  The  Oration  on  Halonesus,*  has, 
by  antient  and  modem  critics,  on  probable  gr5und, 
been  attributed  to  Hegesippus,  alreddy  mentioned 
as  mover  of  the  decree  about  Amphip(4is,  and 
afterward  ambassador  to  Macedonia.  That  oration 
differs  widely  in  character,  not  only  from  the  Second 
Philippic,  but  from  everything  remaining  from  De- 
mosthenes. Not  only  it  is  inferior,  as  the  critics 
have  observed,  in  style,  but  wholly  wants  the  neat- 
ness of  delusive  reasoning,  the  subtilty  of  insinua- 
tion avoiding  assertion,  the  wonderfully  ingenious 
texture  of  phrase,  calculated  to  infuse  falsehood 
into  the  hearer's  belief  without  pledging  the 
speaker,  the  whole  art,  in  which  Demosthenes  has 
so  singularly  excelled,  of  making  the  worse  appear 
the  better  cause,  disguising  with  fair  colors  the 
foulest  forms,  and  recommending  monsters  by  the 
grace  and  splendor  of  the  robes  with  which  he 


.77, 
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could  veil  their  hideousness^^.     The  oration  on    sect. 
Halonesus  marlcs  no  purpose   of  even  imitating  .^^J!^^ 
I>emosthenes.      It    carries   every    appearance    of 
originality ;    plain  and  coarse  in  its  violence,  and 
carelessness  of  all  decencies. 

'  I  wiU  answer  the  letter,  said  the  orator,  *  ar-  P'***«Sf- 

*  ticle  by  article.     Philip  will  give  you  Halonesus,  ^"*  ^' 
^  he   says,  as  if  it  was  of  any  right  his  to  give, 

*  being  taken  from  pirates  who  had  a  right  to  no- 

*  ^ing.     Why  did  not  he  say  he  would  restore  it  ?  p.  78. 

*  And  he  has  proposed  reference  to  the  arbitm- 

*  tion  of  neutral   powers.     This  is  ridiculous,  but 
^  it  is  insulting  too.     Truly  it  becomes  the  Athe* 

*  ntan  people,  deliverers  of  Greece,  to  contend 
^  juridically,  about  ilands,  with  a  man  of  Pella ! 
'  Is  not  your  own  navy  able  to  do  you  justice  ?  If 
^  you  commit  decision  about  ilands  to  the  arbitra- 
<  tion  of  neutral  powers,  will  it  be  less  than  declar-  • 
'  ing  that  you  abandon  your  right  to  reassert  your 

*  dominion  over  so  many    continental  territories, 

*  of  which  you  have  been  deprived?' 

Having  boldly  thus  warned  the  Grecian  states 
of  Asia  and  the  ilands  what  they  must  expect, 
from  the  policy  of  his  party,  should  they  acquire 
power  to  follow  up  their  policy,  the  orator  pro* 
ceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the  proposal  for  a 

W  'O  'Itfoloff.  '^Hv  Si  fltspi  aWou  Jofa,  ^flCfxi  roiJr  t6ts^  yvnrsiotjc 
nai  &/nxrvis^  &s  Jeivo^  d)f^  rt^irsvtfat  X^ou^  M  rot  ^royviporspa, 
xtU  tie  twin  AffficeXXfro.  ^f^koT  6i  twro  ruv  d^aicjv  riV  p*f}rop6Jv, 
Iv  r^  J'/^Mdhiy^e  xaf^o^/a,  Ilu^a^,  ^  simI  Soxsr  irovWav  ^ap 
^  Jti^^hzi  Tud  xaxlav  ri)v  Ig  dv^pclwuv  iroufav  lvofx«iv  (fiifau. 
Ka/  HS9  rl  ii^f^  oXov  tig  diaiaXiiv  sirir^ifiy,  9n  civ  ^Ucm^ 
9>ov,  xai  T^Lg  ruv  Xdvuv  Ixsi'vov  riyyae  tfftfiVitfOi.  Kxtt  fjuil  Jiot, 
«ux  (Iro  (fxoirou  Hv  oia^oXi^y  rauniv  «f;(Sv  hta/rs^.  'EfMi  /oOv 
0!  fiiv  Mtfaiou  ^  xaj  JtiiMtfHvovc  X^m  xai  irspi  fMv  aXnitias 
xtt/  StiteUac  ifvwafscje  a2  {^^a^iifmc  Wvitroi  iviwidvf  fffvcu,  f% 
foXX)j(  h^irtyQi^stai  ^^xa]^  oS  ii  'I(roxpcfrov^  xai*  Auifiou  iravr^ 
(ufXitfa  Bbuufd  rn  xaj  oKffiui.  DioD.  Hal.  in  Issbo,  p.  104, 105.  ed. 
Sylbur^. 
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qHAP.    treaty  of  commerce;  a  subject  interesting  enoi^^ 
^'      to  excite  regret  that  the  passage  relating  to  it   is 
not  thn>i:^hout  clearly  intelli^le^^*      One  part, 
however,    perfectly    plain,   will    deserve    notice  : 
'  Experience,'   says  the  orator,    *  shows  that  die 

*  proposed  new  jurisdiction  for  commercial  mat- 

*  ters    is    needless.      Under  Amyntas,  father    of 

*  Philip,  and  former  Macedonian  kings,  none  such 

*  existed,  when  diere   was  more  Commiuucation 

*  than  now  between  the  Macedonian  and  Athe- 
'  nian  people  :   for  Macedonia  was  then  subject 

*  to  us,  and  paid  us  tribute.'  It  is  not  impro- 
bable diat  ground  for  this  strong  assertion  may 
have  existed,  so  &r  that  Amyntas  found  it  con- 
venient, like  so  many  other  powers  around  the 
^gean,  to  compound  for  free  navigation  for  his 
subjects. 

Philip's  proposal,  for  combined  energy  of  the 
Macedonian  and  Athenian  navies,  to  abiolish  pi- 
racy in  the  Grecian  seas,  appears  to  have  pilt  the' 
orator  to  most  difficulty.  It  Was  very  much  against' 
the  interest  of  the  Athenian  naval   commanders 

^  Leland  has  given  up  the  passage  as  InezpUcaUe ;  and 
Auger,  after  an  attempt,  far  from  satisfactory,  to  explain  in 
translation  what  relates  expressly  to  commerce,  confesses 
himself  unable  to  discover  what  the  matter  of  Potidea,  broo^ 
in  by  the  orator,  has  to  do  with  the  general  qneatioD.  Thus 
much  however  seems  altogether  clear ;  that  Philip^s  proposi- 
tfon  was  founded  on  his  persuasion  that  commercial  disputes^ 
arising  in  the  Macedonian  territory,  and  so  carried  before  Ma- 
cedonian courts,  were  generally  decided  with  liberal  justice, 
but  that,  in  Athenian  courts,  Macedonian  subjects  c^ould  obtain 
no  better  justice  than  Xenophon  and  Isocrates  Inform  us  was 
usually  obtained  by  the  subjects  of  other  states  in  alliance 
with  Athens.  One  object  aho  in  the  introduction  of  the  mat« 
ter  of  Potidaek  appears  obvious ;  to  excite  among  the  people 
regret  for  the  loss  of  former  conquests,  and  appetite  for  the 
dangerous  etruggle,  to  recover  them,  which  the  oiator  was 
anxious  to  recommend. 
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that  piracy  should  be  abolished  ;  and  it  was  also  stX)T. 
against  tht  interest  of  the  orators  ;  not  only  as  they  ,^^J!JI;^ 
were  connected  with  the  naval  commanders,  but 
as  piracy  contributed  to  bring  applications  to  the 
Athenian  people  for  protection,  and  litigation  to 
the  Athenian  tribunals,  Sw^urces  both  of  profit  to 
the  orators*  Piracy  was  perhaps  advantageous 
even  to  the  Athenian  merchants,  to  whom  trade 
accrued  through  the  superior  security  of  the  Athe- 
nian flag.  But  these  grounds  of  objection  could 
not  prudently  be  stated.  The  orator  therefore 
confined  his  reply  to  the  vague  assertion,  *  that 
^  the  king  of  Macedonia's  proposal  was  made  only 
^  to  obtain  permission  of  the  Athenian  people  for 
^  his  ships  to  visit  every  iland,  and  in  short,  he  says, 
^  to  have  their  assistance  for  making  himself  master 

*  of  the  sea.' 

This  however  was  but  the  cefusal  of  a  matter 
open  for  choice,  no  claim  of  right  being  in  ques- 
tion. To  another  orator,  before  a  different  assem- 
bly, the  difficulty  might  have  appeared  greater  to 
maintain  the  right  of  the  Athenian  people  still  to 
the  dominion  of  Amphipolis,  after  they  had  for- 
mally ceded  it  by  the  late  treaty  of  peace  ;  but  of 
that  difficulty  Hegesippus  made  light,  meeting  it 
with  arguments  of  a  very  remarkable   character  r 

*  J^hilip,'  he  said,  *  pretends  that  his  right  to  Am-  or.de 

*  phipolis  is  acknowleged  by  the  late  treat)%     True  ^  gj^^j 

*  it  is  that  the  Athenian  people  did,  by  that  treaty, 
^  consent  that  each  party  should  keep  what  at  the 

*  time  it  held ;  but  they  did  not  so  at  all  consent 

*  that  Amphipolis  should  belong  to  Philip.  He 
'  held  it  indeed,  at  the  time,  unquestionably.  But 
'  a  person'  ttiay  hold  what  belongs  to  another ; 

*  and  many  do  hold  what  belongs  to  others,  so  that 
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CHAP.    ^  this  wise  argument  of  his  is  meer  folly^.     Do 

.  ^^*      *  you  think  then  he  has  kept  his  word  with  you, 

'  professing  strict  attention,  in  all  he  says  and  does, 

*  to  whatever  is  esteemed  just  among  men  ?    or 

*  does  he  not  rather  show  that  he  utterly  despises 
'it?  he  who  asserts  that  the  country  belongs  to 

*  him,  which  both  the  Greeks  and  the  king  of  Per- 
^  sia  have  declared  to  belong  to  the  Athenian  peo* 

*  pie  !'  The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  country, 
if  the  meaning  be  confined  to  the  territory  of  Am* 
phipolis,  first  became  Athenian  property  by  forcible 
intrusion  upon  the  Thracians  ;  wiis  lost  again  soon 
after  by  fair  chance  of  war  with  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians ;  was  made  free  by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas 
through  decrees  of  the  Greeks  and  the  king  of 
Persia  together;  was  associated  afterward,  appa- 
rently by  the  choice  of  its  people,  with  the  Olyn- 
thian  confederacy;  was  reduced  again  under  the 
power  of  Athens,  not,  seemingly,  without  treachery ; 
shortly  after  was  taken  in  open  war  by  the  united 
arms  of  Olynthus  and  Macedonia  ;  and  finally  was 
ceded  to  Macedonia,  by  that  clause  in  the    treaty 

^^"Mt9  rovro  /8  fo  (fo^v  aurov  %>J6i6v  i0. — p.  83.  TJie 
description  of  the  9tcUtu  quo^  ia  the  phrase  of  our  diploma- 
tists, is  giireQ  with  material  difference  in  different  parts  of  the 
orator's  aigament,  as  if  with  the  purpose  of  pnesling  and  mis- 
leading the  moh-soverein  he  was  addressing.  In*  one  place  it  is, 
•Exargjovg  ca  Ioutwv  i^xfiv — (p.  81, 1.  4,^  '  for  each  party  to  hare 
^  its  own.'  This  would  rather  impij  restitution  of  all  that 
had  heen  taken,  which  most  certainly  was  never  meant  on  the 
part  of  Macedonia.  Afterward  he  gives  it,  i-^^Bn  alrov  a  stx^^ 
— p.  83,  1.  12,'  '  for  him  to  have  what  he  actually  held,  and 
this,  no  doubt  the  meaning  of  the  treaty,  he  marks  for  nearlj 

its  expression  too, i-\/n(pi^6(f6t  ^8iv  alrov,  x.  r.  t.  The  whole 

is  worth  the  curious  reader's  attention,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  argument  that  might  be  ventured  before  the  soverein 
people  of  Athens,  bj  an  eminent  orator,  a  leading  man  in  the 
assembly,  and  who  had  been  employed  on  the  most  important 
embassies ;  for  so  much  is  fully  indicated,  whether  the  oration 
be  of  Hegesippus,  or  Demosthenes,  or  any  other. 
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of  p6ace»  recently  concluded  with  Athens,  which    sect. 
declared  that  both  parues  should  hold  what  they  at  s^J!^^ 
the  time  possessed. 

A  clause,  according  to  the  orator,  had  been  added  g^-^  ^e 
to  the  original  treaty,  declaring  all  Greeks,  not  par-  p.  84.' 
taking  in  its  benefits  as  allies  of  either  party,  free 
and  independent,  and  binding  the  parties  to  protect 
them  against  all  agression.  This  clause  is  of  a 
Sj^irit  very  wide  of  what  we  find  prevailing  in  the 
avowed  politics  of  Demosthenes,  but  perfectly  con« 
formable  to  that  which  connected  Phocion's  party 
with  the  king  of  Macedonia.  To  appreciate  the 
reproach  of  breach  of  this  article  by  Philip^  in  mea- 
sures against  three  towns  of  Ambracia,  we  want 
what  was  said  by  the  Macedonian  government  on 
the  other  side ;  unless  the  light  and  little  explicit 
mention  of  that  matter  by  Demosthenes,  and  the 
obvious  futility  of  the  charge,  which  the  orator  on 
Halonesus  has  added,  of  violence  against  the  Phe- 
neans,  may  be  taken  as  sufficiently  indicating  that 
reproach  to  have  been  little  founded.  In  the  usual 
party  sQrIe  of  the  Greeks,  the  party  of  the  tyrants 
of  Pherao  are  called  exclusively  the  Pherseans ;  and 
the  body  of  the  Thessalian  peo]4e,  enemies  of 
Athens,  and  their  satisfaction  with  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia's conduct,  and  the  sanction  which  they 
appear  in  a  constitutional  way  to  have  given  it,  are 
carefully  kept  out  of  sight. 

Philip,  in  the  confession  of  the  orator  on  Halo-  p.  85. 
nesus,  confirming  all  other  accounts,  had  restored 
all  his  Athenian  prisoners  without. ransom.  This, 
as  it  did  him  great  and  extensive  credit;  was  far 
from  graufying  to  the  orator  and  his  party;  and 
their  ingenuity  found  means  to  make  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Athenian  Many  unsatisfied  with  it. 
There  remained  yet  in  a  Macedonian  prison  a  man, 

VOL.  VI.  60 
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CHAP,  not  an  Athenian,  for  he  was  of  Caryatus  in  Enbcea, 
^J^^^:,^  but  a  public  guest  of  the  Athenian  people^.  What 
crime  made  him  obnoxious  in  Macedonia,  and  what 
merit  procured  him  the  zealous  &vor  of  the  party 
of  Chares,  the  orator  has  equally  avoided  to  say ; 
but  the  Athenian  people  were  persuaded  to  urge 
the  Macedonian  courts  by  three  successive  embas- 
sies, for  his  liberation.  It  was  thus  evidently  not  a 
hasty  measure  to  send  him  at  last  to  the  executioner. 
Whether  just  or  necessary,  may  best  be  estimated 
from  what  we  learn,  oh  best  authority,  of  the  com- 
mon  conduct  of  the  Macedonian  and  Athenian  go^ 
vemments ;  adding  the  consideration,  that  it  was 
clearly  Philip's  desire  to  maintain  the  peace  and 
alliance  with  Athens,  tod  the  emest  purpose  of  the 
party  of  Chares  to  lead  the  Athenian  people  to 
break  them". 
Or.  de  On  the  border  of  the  Cardian  territory,  against 

?^«"'  the  Athenian  dominion  of  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
nese,  was  some  land,  unoccupied  by  the  Cacdians, 
on  which  some  Athenians,  or  persons  under  Athe* 
nian  protection,  had  settled  themselves.  The  Car* 
dians  appear  not  absolutely  to  have  objected  to  this 
use  of  land,  to  themselves  useless,  provided  it  wers 
iK>t  turned  to  their  political  disadvantage  :  they 
desired  only  that  their  right  to  the  sovereinty  of 
the  territory  should  be  acknowleged.  The  ques« 
tion  w^s  brought  before  the  Athenian  people  in  a 
favorable  season,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Callippus,  a 
decree  passed  acknowleging  the  right  of  the  Car* 
p.  87,  dians  to  the  territory.  This  was  evidently  carried 
against  the  high  democratical  party ;  for  the  orator 

^*  The  translator  Auger  has  been  candid  enough  to  remark, 
in  a  note,  that  ^  Ce  Caristien  ctoit  probahlement  qaelqne  cri- 
*  minel,  pour  qqi  le»  Atheniens  s^etolent  interewei.^ 
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ivho  led  their  busifiess  in  the  questidn  concerning 
Halonews,  probably,  as  we  have  observed,  Hege* 
sippus,  afterward  led  a  prosecution  against  Callip^ 
pus,  for  moving  the  decree,  as  against  the  interest  of 
the  commonwealth  ;  but  the  people  a  second  time 
gave  their  voices  in  favor  of  the  Cardian  cislim,  by 
acquitting  him.  If  the  Cardian  people  wei'e  not 
thus  secured  against  any  future  claim  of  Athenian 
sovereinty  over  the  land  in  question,  apparentlj}- 
such  security  could  not  be.  The  orator  on  Halone- 
sus  nevertheless,  in  a  season  more  favorable  to  his 
purpose,  did  not  scruple  to  tell  the  people,  that  he 
had  done  right  in  accusing  Callippus,  and  they  had 
done  wrong  in  acquitting  him,  and  that  their  claim 
to  the  land  in  question,  notwithstanding  their  for- 
mal renuntiation  of  it,  remained  perfect,  and  ought 
still  to  be  asserted.  Among  the  extant  works  of 
the  orators,  instances  abound  of  a  very  humble 
tone  in  addressing  the  soverein  people  :  some  such 
remain,  as  we  have  observed,  even  from  Demos- 
thenes. Such  a  tone  was  used  when  the  orator 
doubted  the  strength  of  his  party,  or  the  favor  oJF 
the  people  toward  himself.  The  oration  on  Halo- 
nesus  is  not  least  remarkable  among  instances  of 
an  opposite  kind.  The  speaker,  evidently  feeling 
himself  strong,  did  not  fear  to  be  arrogant. 
In  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  he  assumed  some- 
thing nearly  approaching  command  of  the  assembly. 

*  There  are   some,'  he   said,   *  who  contend  that 

*  this  letter  of  the  king  of  Macedonia's  is  reasonable 

*  and  proper.      They  deserve  your  hatred   much 

*  more  than  Philip  himself.  He  acquires  glor}^ 
^  and  great  advantages  by  his  measures  against  you. 

*  But  those  Athenians,  who  show  more  goodwill 
■  toward  Philip  than  toward  their  country,  ought  to 

*  be  sent  by  you  to  the   worst  perdition,   if  you 
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CHAP.  *  cany  your  brains  within  your  temples,  and  not 
^^'     *  trodden  upon  at  your  heels".     It  remains  for  me 
'  to  write  the  answer  which  I  think  just  and  advan* 

*  tageous  for  you  to  return  to  this  reasonable  and 
'  proper  letter,  and  to  the  speeches  of  the  ambaasa- 

*  dors.'  lliere  is  in  all  appeiuimce  that  an  answer 
of  the  same  temper  with  the  speech  was  approv- 
ed by  a  majority  of  the  assembly,  and  sent  to  the 
king  of  Macedonia* 


SECTION  IV. 

Jfar  9/  Jiaudtmia  w  Thtau  a$id  Scjfthia,  Jithmian  hUenM  dtdimmg 
in  Qr€U€*  ExeHiam  of  the  Wair-pmrty:  C9lony»eni  to  //U  TTineuat 
ChergofUie :  Diopeilhes  Athenian  Commander  in  Thrace .-  Ho9t&€ 
Conduct  againtt  Macedonia. 

nf^  no^'  Ik  this  year,  the  thinl  after  the  con9lusion  of  the 
Phocian  war,  Philip  carried  his  arms  to  the  country 
which,  if  disturbance  from  Greece  had  not  inter- 
fered, should  have  most  invited  the  ambition  of  a 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  still,   according  to   the 

DkNi.1.16.  historian,  his  measures  were  required  by  the  am- 
bition and  injustice  of  others.  When  the  king  of 
Thrace,  Kersobleptes,  had  been  compelled  to  sur- 
render the  Chersonese  to  the  Athenians,  and  to 
divide  the  rest  of  his  dominions  with'  the  princes 
of  his  family,  who  had  rebelled  against  him,  his 
means,  either  to  give  protection  to  the  Grecian 

^^  Eing  bjxsiir  rov  t^x^^aXov  h  roTi;  xporo^oi;,  xoi  fi^  iv  raig 
wrtfpvoj^  xofTCMTirarvifjiivov  ^p$7rs.  This  phrase  the  French  trans- 
lator, it  seems,  conXi  not  ventare  to  give  in  his  own  langaage. 
He  has  certainly  not  done  justice  to  the  character  of  the 
oration  in  his  refinement  of  the  expression, — ^  s'il  rous  reste 
^  encore  qtielqae  etincelle  de  ralson.' 
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towns  on  his  shores,  or  to  exact  tribute  from  them,    sect. 
were  of  course  much  reduced.     Whether  their     J^i, 
refusal  provoked  his  armsi  or  he  was  unable  to 
restrain  the  licentiousness  of  his  Thracian  subjects, 
or  instigation  from  Athens  was  the  principal  moving 
spring,  (for  ao  Athenian  fleet  was  at  hand,  and  there  Epist.  Phi- 
was  an  Athenian  party,  more  or  less  powerful  in  p^*J^^ 
every  Grecian  town  of  his  coast)  the  lands  of  some 
of  those  Grecian  towns  were  plundered  by  Thracian 
freebooters.     The  Athenian  commander,  warm  in 
the  war-party  interest,  was  reddy  to  take  any  party 
anywhere  under  his  patronage;    and,  confident  of 
support  at  home,  reddy  also  to  take  any  measures, 
for  which  convenient  opportunity  offered,  adverse 
to  Macedonia.     The  people  of  the  Hellespontine 
towns  however,  like  those  of  so  many  republics  of 
Proper  Greece,  shunning  the  Athenian  connection, 
sought  Macedonian  patronage. 

With  solicitation  then  from  those  towns,  many 
circumstances  concurred,  at  this  time,  to  induce 
Philip  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerRil 
army  and  cross  the  lofty  mountains  between  his 
dominion  and  Eastern  Thrace.  If  the  desire  of 
conquest  instigated,  no  extension  of  his  bonier 
could  be  so  advantageous,  whether  for  the  oppor* 
tunities  of  commerce,  which  would  increase  his 
revenue,  or  of  a  frontier  to  give  security  to  his 
kingdom,  or  of  a  point  whence  to  extend  con- 
quest into  the  country,  always  the  foremost  object 
of  Grecian  appetency,  the  rich  provinces  of  Lesser 
Asia.  For  so  advantageous  an  acquisition  the 
way  had  been  largely  prepared  by  the  division  of 
the  Thracian  monarchy,  the  work  of  the  war-party 
of  Athens,  pursuing  their  own  purposes  of  ambition. 
While  then  the  unfortunate  and  weak  Kersobleptes, 
consenting  to  hold  his  diminished  kingdom  in  a 
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CHAP,    kind  of  Tassahge  under  the  Athenian  people,  looked, 
^^^J:^  with  ill-judging  confidence,  to  them  for  protection; 
Epist.  Phi-  Teres,  another  of  the   Thracian   princes,  joined 
A^en.      Philip  and  fought  under  his  orders.     The  forces  of 
Diod.1.16.  Kersobleptes  were  overcome,  and  the  Grecian  town- 
ships of  his  shores,  no  longer  subject  to  Tbrace^ 
acknowleged  Macedonia  as  iheir  protecting  power« 
Whether,    excited  hj  this  adverse  event,  the 
activity  of  Athenian  policy  penetrated  into  die  wild 
country  toward  the   Danube,  and  stirred  against 
Macedonia,  at  this  time  Ae  warlike  hords  that  for 
ages  had  denied  any  certain  quiet  to  its  northern 
border,  we  are  not  informed,  but  that  Athens  had 
opportunity  for  communication  with  tiiose  powers, 
through  its  commercial  establishments  on  the  Euxine 
shores  we  I^ave  seen.     They  were  however  appa- 
rently serious  menaces,  that  induced  Philip  to  lead 
his  army  next  into  that  inhospitaUe  and  uninviting 
country ;  no  purpose  being  obvious  but  to  prevent 
a  destructive  invasion  of  his  kingdom.     Little  dis* 
tant  from  Greece  in  latitude,  but  widely  differing  in 
seasons,  winter  overtook  him  there  unexpectedly, 
coming  perhaps  with  severity  uncommonly  early. 
Demort.de  His  way  back  into  Macedonia  was  so  barred  by 
p.  98.  ft    snows,  that   not  even   a   messenger   could   pass. 
J^pp-4.  Much  interest  was  excited  in  Greece  by  the  various 
rumors  circulated.     Among  the  first  authentic  ac- 
counts was  information  of  a  severe  illness  that  con- 
fined him  ;    and  report  for  sometime  prevailed  that 
he  was  dead.     On  the  other  hand,   if  ever  the 
extravagant  fable  of  the  conquest  of  Cappadocia, 
which,   with   numerous  others,   no  extant  author 
earlier  than  Justin  has  noticed,  was  at  all  heard  of 
in  Philip's  age,  probably  it  was  a  rumor  arising  in 
this  time  of  uncertainty.    An  authicfntic  history  of 
Ihis  wtr  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  interestuig. 
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That  great  difficulties,  hardships,  and  dangers,  were  jsbct 
incountered,  ably,  firmly,  and  successfully,  is  nearly  ,,^1^^ 
all  ta which  we  have  any  trustworthy  testimony;: 
tho,  with  such  defective  inlbrmation  of  most  im- 
portant public  transactions,  some  antient  writers 
have  not  scrupled  to  give  conversations,  and  witty 
sayings,  and  various  matters  the  least  likely  to 
have  been  correctly  reported.  What  remains  there- 
fore from  the  adverse  orator,  who  would  sometimes 
endevor,  by  flashes  of  eulogy  amid  his  invective,  to 
excite,  among  his  fellow-countrymen,  emulation  of 
the  great  character  he  slandered,  is  highly  valuable • 
'  In  quest  of  glory,'  says  Demosthenes,  *  Philip 
^  freely  met  all  kinds  of  hardship,  and  danger  in 
^  every  shape :  undismayed  by  wounds,  unappalled 
*"  by  sickness,  patient  in  confinement  by  snow,  ho 
^  was  contented  to  pass  the  winter,  living  upon 
^  millet  and  rye,  in  a  Thracian  cellar.'  Apparentlyi 
the  Thracian  cellar,  here  spoken  of,  was  ^e  com* 
mon  wbter  dwelling^  of  the  country,  sunk  in  the 
ground,  for  shelter  against  the  cx:treme  severity  of 
the  season,  such  as  we  have  seen  described  by 
Xenophon  among  the  Armenian  highlands,  in  a 
latitude  where  such  severity  would  still  less  be  Ch.  23.9.4. 
expected'*.  ^^X- 

It  is  clearly  indicated,  by  Demosthenes,  that  his 
party  reckoned  much  upon  the  difficulties  in  which 
Philip  was  involved,  in  this  rough  and  hazardous 
enterprize,  and  were  busy  to  profit  from  the  oppor- 

'^  The  reader  desirous  of  iofomialion  abcrat  the  countries, 
which  were  the  seat  of  this  winter  campaign,  maj  find  them 
interestingly  described  in  a  small  volame  printed  at  Naples. 
Mr.  Raicewick, 'the  author,  by  birth  a  Transylvanian,  was 
counsellor  of  legation  from  the  emperor  of  Germany  at  Naples. 
He  had  before  been  secretary  to  the  imperial  embassy  at  the 
Ottoman  court,  and  for  some  time  resided  in  Walacbia,  ai 
secretary  to  the  prince  of  Walacbia  Ypselanti. 
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CHAP,   tunity.    But,  beside  opposition,  still  strong,  fixmi 
^^'      the  party  of  Phocion,  circumstances  among  the 


surrounding  republics  assisted  to  disappoint  them. 
As  their  influence  had  risen  in  Athens,  the  credit 
of  Athens,  it  appears,  had  declined  in  Greece.     In 
£ub<£a  their  conduct  had  excited  universal  jealousy. 
Those  most  disposed  to  the  Athenian  connection, 
hitherto    confident  of   Athenian    support   against 
Thebes,  were  alarmed  at  the  new  connectian  of 
K$ch.  de  Athens  with  Macedonia,  the  ally  <^  Thebes,  and 
1^.  p.t90.  specially  at  the  zeal  which  the  war-party  of  Athens 
had  so  publicly  demonstrated  for  that  new  comiec- 
tion.     On  the  other  hand,  their  opponents  the 
Theban  party,  on  the  same  view  of  things,  partici- 
pated in  the  same  alarm,  tho  with  opposite  apjNfe- 
hensions.    The  general  turn  however  was  in  lavor 
of  the  Theban  interest,  now  gaining  the  new  and 
more  favorite  denomination    of    the  Maceidonian 
interest,    and  the  Athenian    became  the  waning 
Demost.de  causc.    In  Preus  it  was  completely  overborne.    In 
p-MT^'es.  Chalcis    with    difi|culty  it  maintained  a  balance. 
Meanwhile  the  Uttle  iland  of  Sciathu8»  one  of  the 
nearest  to  the  Attic  shore,  dared  to  defy  the  Athe- 
nian navy ;    and  the  strife  o(  ftction  again  shook 
the  small  neighboring  republic  of  Megara,  where 
the  party  patronized  by  the  high  democmtical.  party 
in  Athens  had  hitherto  prevailed. 

Opportunity  was  thus  oflfered  to  the  opponents 
of  Chares  and  Demosthenes  at  home,  which  ytm 
p.  97, 10.  not  wholly  neglected.  It  was  urged,  that  the 
spreding  disaffection  of  allies,  and  the  ill  state 
altogether  of  the  republic's  afiairs,  too  glaring  for 
denial,  for  it  appears  Demosthenes  himself  could 
not  wholly  dehy  it,  arose  from  misconduct  of  the 
same  leading  men,  of  whose  mismanagement  the 
effects  were  still  so  severely  felt  in  the  result  of  the 
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CoflfiKlerBte.1far^^  The  party  r^ied  by  impttdag 
all  advmvity  abroad  to  the  hostile  conduct  of  the 
restored  ally  of  the  republic^  the  king  of  Macedonia, 
seckided  as  he  was  among  the  snows  of  the  country 
toward  the  Danube,  and  all  disorder  at  home  to  the 
comtption  of  traitors  who  promoted  his  purposes; 
meanbg  M  who  opposed  their  own.  So  far  their 
imputations  appear  to  hare  been  well*founded>  that 
a  preference  to  the  king  of  Macedonia's  patronage 
to  theirs,  did  prevail  extensively  over  Greece,  and 
a  desire  to  meet  the  king  of  Macedonia's  peaceful 
professions  prevailed  also  among  the  best  men  of 
Athens. 

But  the  ingenuity  of  the  party  found  means  to 
overbear  or  elude  the  influence  of  the  better  men. 
To  relieve  the  idle,  petulant  and  craving  muldtude, 
by  sending  out  a.  cdony,  was  a  resource  of  former 
times,  good  or  bad,  according  as  it  was  carried  into 
execution.  Opportunity  occurred  now,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Thcacian  Chersonese,  a  country 
among  the  most  inviting.  The  party  of  Chares, 
putting  forward  the  measure,  obtained  the  direction 
of  it  for  one  zealous  in  their  interest,  and  formed  foe 
their  purposes,  Diopeithes ;  and  to  the  same  person 
was  committed  the  Thracian  command,  by  land 
and  sea.  A  fleet  then,  to  transport  the  settlers^ 
awe  opponents,  and  maintain  respect  for  the  Athe- 
nmn  dominion  of  the  sea,  was  reddily  granted  by 
the  soverein  people,  under  lure  of  the  advantages 
proposed.  But,  for  the  purposes  of  the  party,  a 
landforce  also  was  wanted,  which  was  a  matter  of 

1^  That  the  party  of  Chares  and  Demosthenes  had  latterly 
directed  measures,  is  fully  implied  in  the  charge  of  the  adverse 
party  against  them  and  their  reply  to  it,  stated  by  Demosthenes 
in  the  Oration  on  the  Chersonese,  p.  97,  where  also  the  ill 
state  of  the  republic's  affairs  is  explicitly  acknowleged. 
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CHAP,   mote  difficulty  to  obtain;   for  the  peofle  would 

^^^^^  neither  serve  nor  pay.     Diopeithes,  however,  to 

have  the  command-in-chief  by  sea  and  land,  did 

not  scruple  undertaking,  at  his  own  risk,  to  raise  a 

sufficient  body  of  mercenaries,  and  find  pay  for 

them.    Such  an  offisr,  gratifying  to  the  short-sighted 

Many,  was  accepted.    To  raise  the  men  was  iiot 

difficult.      To  provide   pay  then,  as  soon  as   he 

arrived  at  his  station  he  sent  them  to  collect  plan- 

der  from  the  lands,  or  contributions  from  the  towns 

Demost.de  of  the  Greeks  ;    and  the  allies,  not  of  Macedonia 

^"^'^     only,  but  even  of  Athens,  suffered.     His  fleet  was, 

at  the  same  time,  active  in  rapine  against  all  Grecian 

ships  within  the  range  of  his  cruises. 

In  pursuing  these  violent  measures,  evidently  he 
confided  in  support  from  his  party ;  whose  disposi- 
tion seems  to  have  been  as  sincere,  as  their  promises 
could  be  warm,  for  the  purpose.  But  complaints^ 
pouring  into  Athens,  produced  alarm  among  the 
people,  such  as  the  party  saw  with  much  uneasi- 
ness ;  and  pnblic  indignation  was  particularly  point* 
Ibid.  p.  97.  ed  at  Chares,  as  the  person  acting  in  the  situation 
bf  what  we  should  call  war-minister.  The  people 
were  summoned  to  assemble.  The  party  of  Phocion 
came  forward ;  and,  with  their  usual  moderation, 
moved  only  to  send  out  another  general,  wlu>  might 
compose  the  affairs  which  Diopeithes  had  embcoiled, 
and  to  dismiss  the  mercenaries,  to  whose  licen- 
tiousness they  were  willing  to  attribute  the  disorders 
which  had  given  cause  for  complaint. 

But  the  views  of  the  war-party  were  not  limited 
to  the  establishment  of  a  colony,  or  the  defence  of 
the  actual  possessions  of  the  republic.  The  peace, 
which  ended  the  Confederate  war,  having  as  little 
restored  the  friendship  and  confidence,  as  the  sub* 
jection,  of  the  revolted  allies,  Byzantium  had  in- 
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gaged  in  the  Macedonian  alliance,  and  that  alliance    sect. 
had  been  acknowleged,  by  Athens,  in  the  recent  ,,J!3Aw 
treaty  of  peace.    Between  Byzantium  and  the  strait  J^J'^^*^- 
of  the  Hellespont,  the  two  principal  towns,  on  the  p.s64.' 
European  shore,  were  Selymbria  and  Perinthus; 
whose  people  claimed  a  common  Dorian  origin  with 
the'^Byzantines,  and  held  intimate  connection  with 
them.    By  the  loss  of  Byzantium  the  commerce  of 
Athens  with  the  Euzine,  important  especially  for 
the  essential  articles  of  com  and  slaves,  was  made 
difficult  and  hazardous.    This  difficulty  would  of 
course  excite  the  ingenuity  and  diligence  of  the 
merchants,  which  seem  to  have  been  in  a  great  de- 
gree successful.    Friendly  commupiicatibn  .was  re- 
stored with  Perinthus  and  Sdymbria;  and  Perin- 
thus becoming  the  principal  key  of  communication 
for  Athens  with  the  Euxine,  ^e  interposttof  the. 
Athenian  trade,  its  advances  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion were  rapid.    The  busy  temper  of  Athenian 
democratical  policy  thus  getting  an  advantageous 
establishment,  quickly  found  means  to  work  its  way 
into  Byzantium  itself.    No  Jonger  ago  than  when  Demoatfa. 
Demosthenes  delivered  his  Oration  on  the  Peace,  <*«P*ce. 
Byzantium  was  on  no  friendly  terms  with  Athens^ 
ot  however  with  the  war-party  there.     Grievance 
from  Macedonia  meanwhile  we  hear  of  none ;  and 
yet  ftlreddy  now  an  Athenian  party  had  so  grown, 
that  Athenian  support  might  produce  a  revoludon  Ep.FWHp. 
m  Its  government,  whence  would  follow  renewed 
alliance  with  Athens,  and  breach  with  Macedonia. 
This  advantage  it  was  evidently  among  the  pur? 
poses  of  the  mission  of  Diopeithes  to  promote.    But 
were  Diopeithes  superseded  by  a  conimander  of  Pho- 
cion's  party,  it  would  be  lost  On  the  contrary,  could 
he  be  supported  in  what  he  had  alreddy  done,  the 
pro^ss  would  be  great ;  and  the  proof  of  the' strength 
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CHAP,    of  the  party  would  incoimige  their  forebi  friends, 
^^  and  make  their  interest  at  home  secure. 

^These  appear  to  have  been  the.circunistaiices 
which  gave  occasion  for  one  of  the  most  studied 
orations  remaining  from  Demosthenes,  one  in  which 
evideadj  he  felt  his  task  most  difficult.  He  was  to 
persuade  his  audience  that  the  conduct  of  IHoj^ei- 
thesi  violating*  treaties,  commitdng  extensive  rapine, 
agtunst  friends  as  weH  as  fioes,  by  sea  and  land, 
were  what  the  Athenian  people  ought  to  approve ; 
knd  that  the  king  of  Macedonia,  notwiibstandfaig 
the  numerous  instances  of  his  generous  and  forbear* 
in^  conduct,  not  only  was  actually  at  war  widi  them, 
but  was  the  most  injurious  of  possible  enemies. 
Widely  different  from  the  tone  of  the  orator  on  Ha- 
kmesus,  » if  feding  sdll  his  recent  de&at  in  his 
.Hcbusation  of  i£schines,  as  well  as  die  weakness  of 
his  cause  now  to  be  suj^rted,  he  begins,  and  most- 
ly proeeeds,  in  the  sme  complaining  and  insinu- 
ating strain  as  in  the  second  Philippic  \  and  yet^  with 
wonderful  ingenuity,  in  pressing  die  internists  of  his 
party,  and  inveying  against  their  exponents,  among 
the  general  gloom,  he  throws  in  occasional  fttthes  of 
a  vehemence  like  lightning.  He  did  nort  venture 
to  deny  the  facts  alleged  against  Diopeithes ;  that 
his  troops  were  sent  to  plunder  the  lands  of  Greeks 
at  peace  with  the  rep«^lic,  and.  even  allies  of  the 
republic,  and  that  his  ships  were  the  pirates  of  the 
Grecian  seas ;  nor  did  he  deny  that  it  was,  in  a  ge- 
neral view,  wrong  to  plunder  Grecism  lands  and 
Grecian  ships.  But  he  undertook  to  jusdfy  it  by 
the  urgency  of  circumstances:  ^Philip,'  he  said, 

*  had  broken  the  peace*    It  was  evidently  Philip's 

*  object  (Philip  being  still  ingaged  m  the  northern 
wilds)  to  destroy  Athens,  and  e^eciatiy  to  destroy 

*  die  draiperaey;    War  against  him  was  dier«4bre 
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^necessaiy  for  the  republic's  welfiure.    To  make  war  sbct.. 

*  against  him  the  merGenary  force  must  be  maintain-  ,^J!!,^ 

*  ed,  and  it  was  hi^ly  expedient  that  Diq>eithe8 

*  should  remain  to  command  it :  for  he  had  deserv- 
^  ed  well  of  the  republic  by  what  he  had  done,  how- 
\  ever  objectionable  in  itself;  since  in  no  other  way 
VcouM  he  have  held  t<^ther  his  army.'  After 
some  complaint  then,  that  the  Athenian  people 
would  neither  undertake  military  service  themsdves, 
nor  alk>w  taxes  for  paying  mercenaries,  there  fol- 
lows perhaps  the  most  valuable  passage,  remainhig 
in  any  author,  for.  elucidating  the  Athenian  histor}' 
oi  the  time,  so  defectively  delivered  by  profeiMd 
historians.  *  In  this  dilemma  of  the  republic,'  says  ^®??^* 
the  orator,  *  I  must  speak  apenly ;  and,  at  all  risk  ton.  p.  98. 
^  for  the  consequences,  I  will  assure  you,  that  no 

*  naval  commander  eVer  saHsfiom  your  harbors,  but 
V  he  ceceires  presents.  They  come  fipom  the  Chtans, 

*  the  £rythff«ans,  all  die  commercial  states  likely  to 

*  be  within  reach  of  your  fleets ;  I  mean  however 

*  the  Asiatic  only.  If  he  has  but  one  or  two  ships 
^  under  his  orders^  he  has  something :  if  his  force  is 
^  greater,  he  has  more  in  proportion.     The  preterice 

*  of  these  presents  is  goodwill  t^  the  commander : 

*  under  thAt  tide  they  are  oftred.  But  those 
^  states,  you  may  be  sure^  none  of  them  give  this 

*  money  for.  nothing :   they  pay  for  the  safety  of 

*  their  commerce;  that.»their  sfaipd  may  be,  not   . 
^  plundered^  but  protected.' 

In  these  few  sentences  is  discovered  to  us  why 
so  many  leading  men  at  Athens  desired  always 
war  rather  than  peace  for  the  republic,  and  how 
they  found  means  to  induce  so  many  of  the  lower 
orders  to  concur  wiA  them.  The  remarkable  fact, 
mentioned  both  by  Xenophon  and  Isocrates,  that 
the  lowest  of  the  Athenian  people  would  often  be 
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CHAF.  reMy  for  the  aenrice  of  the  trireme,  when  thejr 
^Sl^  refused  themselves  fi>r  that,  in  former  estimatioti, 
more  honorable,  of  the  phalanx,  will  no  longer 
appear  strange,  and  the  reason  why  the  king  of 
Macedonia's  proposal  for  the  suppression  of  piracy 
was  so  &warted  by  the  war-party  becomes  evident. 
Were  the  piracy  of  petty  freebooters  suppressed, 
presents  from  the  pirate,  on  one  side,  for  permis- 
sion of  it,  from  the  mercantile  towns,  on  the  other, 
for  protection  against  it,  would  have  ceased  to- 
gedier ;  and  the  greater  piracy,  of  the  Athenian 
commanders  themselves,  would  have  been  too 
invidious,  giving  a  clear  and  certain  point  for 
clamor  and  opposition. 

In  making  this  avowal,  confirming  only  what 
we  have  formerly  seen  his  rival  orator,  .ZEschines, 
tho  less  explicitly,  asserting,  Demosthenes  seems 
to  have  depended  upon  two  separate  grounds  for 
obviating  danger  to  the  numbers  of  his  party,  who 
must  have  been  implicated  in  the  charge.  Perhaps 
he  possessed  proof  against  some  of  die  opposite 
party,  such  as  might  deter  prosecution  from  them 
against  his  friends.  But  he  was  apparently  aware 
that  there  was  no  extensive  disposition,  among 
the  people,  to  favor  prosecution  for  a  public  crime, 
whence  so  many  of  them  had  been  accustomed  to 
pn^t.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  evident  that  he 
touched  a  chord  in  harmony  with  the  feelings  of 
a  large  proportion  of  his  audience  ;  and  he  there- 
fore proceeded  to  propose,  instead  of  punbhment 
for  such  peculation,  to  extend  the  system  of 
plunder,  under  public  authority,  so  that  the  puUic 
might  share  in  its  advantages  :  ^  The  same  states,* 
he  said,  ^  which  thus  paid  tribute  to  the  individual 
^  commanders  of  the  republic,  were  the  proposal 
*  prc^>erly  made  to  diem,  would,  no  doubt,  reddily 
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'  pay    contributions   to    the   republic  itself,    such    sect. 

*  as    might  well  maintain  the  force    now    under  ^,^^.J^![^ 

*  Diopeithes.' 

The  turn  of  the  speech,  in  its  progress,  appears 
to  indicate  that  this  proposal  was  received  with 
marks .  of  favor  ;  for  what  the  orator  had  just  ^ 
before  stated  as  matter  of  complaint  against  the 
people,  that  they  would  neither  undertake  military 
service  themselves,  nor  pay  others  for  it,  he 
directly  proceeded  to  treat  as  a  needless  burthen, 
which  his  adversaries,  desirous  of  superseding 
Diopeithes,  would  impose  upon  the  people.  Thus 
aj^arently  incouraged,  in  conclusion,  he  inveyed 
violently  against  the  king  of  Macedonia ;  ui^ing 
war  jagainst  him  as  the  necesisary  enemy  of  Athens, 
and  especially  of  democratical  government;  and 
not  scrupling  to  tell  the  people,  to  whom  he  had 
been  justifying  past  and  recommending  future 
plunder  of  other  people,  that  they  were  the  natural 
friends  and  protectors  of  the  freedom  of  all.  His 
speech  seems  to  have  been  altogether  too  flattering 
to  the  passions  of  the  Athenian  Many  to  be  re- 
sisted.  Diopeithes  retained  his  command;  and 
neither  the  unfortunate  Greeks,  who  had  been 
robbed,  appear  to  have  received  any  redress,  nor 
was  any  apology  made  to  the  king  of  Macedonia ; 
who,  by  the  very  treaty  of  peace  lately  concluded 
with  Athens,  had  bound  himself  to  protect  them* 

Successful  so  far,  the  war-party  nevertheless 
could  not  yet  obtain  a  decisive  lead  in  the  admi- 
nistration. What  had  passed  however  was  inoou^ 
ragement  for  Diopeithes  to  proceed  in  his  course, 
and  it  became  the  business  of  orators  at  home  to 
prepare  the  popular  minds  for  reports  of  farther 
violences.  With  this  view  Demosthenes  spoke  01.109.3. 
the  oration  called  the  Third  Philippic ;  by  some 
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CHAF.    the  most  admired  oi  the  masterpieces  of  eloquence 
s^t^  known    by  that  title.     The  complaint  of  the  ill 
state  of  the  republic's  affairs,  with  which  it  begins, 
indicates  fully  the  inability  of  the  party  yet  to  hold 
a  decisive  lead.    They  were  evidendy  distressed 
^        by  the  king  of   Macedonia's  forbearance;  who^ 
notwithstanding  the  insulting  injuries  he  had  re- 
DaniotUi.  ceived^    avoided  to  return  them,    and    professed 
p.  11?'  '  himself  still  desirous  of  that  accommodation,  in 
which    the  party  of  Phocion  and  Isocrates  were 
reddy  to  meet  him.    Against  this  conduct  they 
could  hardly  carry,  their  purpose,  unless  they   per- 
suade the   people  that  his  professions    were    in- 
sincere,  and  intended  only  to  lull  them  in  a  fatal 
security.      To  this  point  therefore  Demosthenes 
directed  all  his  art,  combined  with  all  his  boldness 
in  assertion.     He  went  so  far  as  to  tell  the  people, 
they  were  deceived  if  they  supposed  Philip  was 
not  e%'en  now  at  war  with  them ;  and  he  proceeded 
to  proof,  such  as  might    be  offered  to  such    a 
p.  114.     soverein  as  the  Athenian  Many.    To  show  the 
actual  existence  of  war,  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
point   five    years  back,  to   Uiat  capture  of  some 
little  piraticid  towns  on  the  Thracian  coast,   the 
question  concerning  which  Philip  had  so  repeated* 
ly  offered  fw  the  arbitration  of  neutral  powers,  which 
the  party  of  Demosthenes  had  met  by  persuading 
the  people  to  treat  such  a  proposal  with  scorn, 
and  take  justice  into  their  own  hands.     Of  a  later 
date  the  orator's  ingenuiQr  could  find  nothing  spe- 
cific but  the  support  given  to  the  brave  Cardians ; 
who  had  so  hardly  earned,  and  creditably  sup- 
ported, their  emancipation  from  the  dominion  of 
the  Athenian  people ;  and  whose  cause  also  had 
met  only  insult  in  being  offered  for  the  decbion 
pf  imparti^  arbitrators.     The    remainder  of  the 
argument  is  vague  assertion  ;    calculated  however 
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to  impress   the  Athenian  Many,  accustonied   to    sect. 
hear  from  their  orators  that  they  had  a  right  to  ,^^^^[;,^^ 
interfere  in  all  governments,  and  that  it  was  grossly 
offensive  for  any  power  to  interfere,  not  only  in 
theirs,  but  in  any  other  in  ^competition  with  them'^ 

*  I  iqaintain,'  says  the  orator,  ^  Philip  is  now  mak-  Demdith. 

*  ing  war  with  you,  by  interposing  in  the  affiurs  of  pj^iis/ 
^Megara,  by  supporting  a  t]rranny  in  Eubcea,  by 

*  his  speculations  among  the  states  of  Peloponnesus. ' 
That  in  every  republic  of  Greece  there  was  a  party 
courting  Macedonian  patronage,  is,  from  Demos- 
thenes himself,  abundandy  evident ;  but  what  were 
the  measures  of  Macedonia  to  profit  from  this  dis- 
position, remains  in  every  instance,  utterly  pro- 
Uemadcal.  Had  they  been  of  a  kind  to  be  in 
anyway  either  disgraceful  to  Philip,  or  fairly  to  be 
stated  as  hostile  to  Athens,  we  should,  no  doubt, 
have  had  farther  account  of  them.  In  conclusion  p.  i29. 
the  orator  recommended  embassies  to  negotiate  a 
confederacy  against  Macedonia,  not  only  wherever 
there  might  be  any  favoring  prospect  among  Gre- 
cian states,  but  even  to  the  court  of  Persia. 

The  third  Philippic  appears  to  have  had  success 
more  proportioned  to  its  rhetorical  excellence  than 
to  the  merit  of  the  cause  it  recommended.     As 
the  party  then  advanced  toward  a  more   certain 
influence  over  a  majority  in  the  soverein  assembly; 
they  sent  positive  and  authoritative  orders  for  their  ii>- Pwi- 
commander  on  the  Thracian  station  to  act  against  J?'or.*S' 
Macedonia,  whenever  convenient  opportunity  might  ®p-^**"*- 
be  found.    Accordingly  Diopeithes,  zealous  in  the 
cause,  marched  from  the  Chersonese,  took  by  storm 
two  Grecian   towns  of  the  Macedonian  alliance, 

^  See  the  third  Philippic,  p.  121  of  Reiske'^  edition. 
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CHAP.    Crobyle  and  Tiristasis,  and  sent  those  of  die  is- 
^^'      habitants,  who  escaped  the  sword,  prisonetB  into 


utant. 


the  Athenian  colony.  A  Macedonian  of  mik, 
Amphilocus,  being  commissioned  to  him  to  remon- 
strate on  these  hostile  mpasures^  with  instruction  to 
negotiate  at  least  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners,  was 
refused  audience  by  the  democratical  .general, 
thrown  himself  into  prison,  and  released  only  on 
paying  nine  talents,  near  two  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling, for  his  ransom^'. 

The  superior  talents  and  inde&tigable  activiQr  of 
Demosthenes  had  now  raised  him  to  a  decisive  lead 
in  his  party.  Even  Chares  found  it  convenient  to 
yield.  Demosthenes  was  effective  first  minister  of 
Athens ;  and  under  bis  superintending  guidance, 
an  improved  steddiness,  as  well  as  evident  alHliQr» 
infused  confidence  among  dependents  everywhere. 
The  party  had  been  able  to  name  the  commanders 
for  a  fleet  on  the  Thessalian  station,  Aristodereus 
andCallias;  whose  conduct  perfectly  harmonized 
Ep,Phii.  with  that  of  Diopeithes.  They  carried  direct  hos- 
tilities agatnst  the  towns  of  the  Pagasaean  bay,  allies 
of  Macedonia,  intitled,  by  treaty,  to  peace  and 
friendshrp  with  Athens ;  and  finding  them,  through 
confidence  in  that  treaty,  unprepared  for  resistance, 
they  took  them  alh  They  stopped  all  ships  bound 
to  Macedonia,  and  condemning  all  aboard  as  ene- 
mies to  Athens,  they  sold  all  for  slaves.  And  so 
the  interest  of  the  party  now  prevailed,  that,  when 
complaint  was  made,  by  ministers  from  the  king  of 
Macedonia,  of  these  infractions  of  the  treaty,  and 

1*  This,  with  the  preceding  circumstances  stated  bj  Philip, 
in  his  letter  to  the  Athenian  people,  transmitted  with  the 
speech  of  Demosthenes  upon  it,  and  not  in  anj  degree  denied 
in  that  speech,  must  be  considered  as  among  the  most  authen- 
ticated facts  reported  from  antiquity. 
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the  matter  was  brought  before  the  assembled  peo-     sect. 
pie,  decrees  were  obtained,  approving  and  even  .^.JJ^ 
applauding  the  conduct  of  the  comman  Jers  who 
directed  them*®. 

While  Philip  still  avoided  all  reprisals,  the  peo- 
pie  of  the  little  iland  of  Peparethus,  calling  them- 
selves free,  but  looking  to  the  Athenian  people  for 
protection,  and  effectually  their  subjects,  surprized 
the  neighboring'  little  iland  of  Halonesus,  and  car-  Ep.  Fho. 
ried  off  the  small  Macedonian  garrison.    Even  then  ^' 
redress  was  first  sought  by  negotiation.    This  prov* 
ing  utterly  ineffectual,  a  Macedonian  force,  sent  to 
Peparethus,  quickly  compelled  its  people  both  to 
restore  their  prisoners  and  to  surrender  Halonesus. 
It  is  not  even  pretended  that  any  severity  was  used, 
beyond  what  was  found  necessary  to  accomplish 
those  just  purposes ;  and  yet  the  Athenian  Many 
were  taught,  by  their  orators,  to  commiserate  and  Demotth. 
bewail  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  and  inno-  p.  248! 
cent  Peparethians. 

Pbilipp.  p.  159.  In  PDilip's  epistle  Callias  is  named  as  the 
commander.  iE^hines,  in  his  Oration  on  the  Crown  ^p.  478) 
mentions  Arlstodemns  as  the  commander  principally  ingaged 
in  unwarrantable  hostilities  on  the  ThessaUan  coast.  Possibly 
Aristodemas  wns  commander-in-chief,  and  as  sach  obtained 
from  the  party  the  reward  stated  by  .fischines ;  while  Callias, 
acting  nnder  him^  was  the  officer  principally  o£fering  himself 
to  PhiUn's  notice. 
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